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plants. 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the 
forests;  to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  gardens;  to  make  available  cor¬ 
rect  information  regarding  forestry,  horticultural  practices  and 
plants  best  suited  to  the  climate;  and  to  coordinate  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horticulturists  and 
gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit." 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture 
Association  Annual  Banquet  and 
Business  Meeting,  February  1,  6:30 
p.m.,  American  Legion  Post  Num¬ 
ber  1,  14th  and  Broadway.  See  bot¬ 
tom  this  page  for  details. 

House  Plant  Clinic,  7:30  p.m.  to  9 
p.m.,  February  15,  22,  29,  March  7 
and  14,  Botanic  Gardens  House, 
909  York  Street.  See  page  10  for 
details. 

The  Green  Thumb  Program.  Every 
Saturday  morning  on  KLZ  at  10:15 
a.m. 

Floral  Art  Courses :  Opportunity 
School.  Every  Thursday  9  a.m.- 
11:30  a.m.,  1  p.m. -3:30  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m.-9:15  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
except  for  materials. 

Colorado  Gladiolus  Society  Bulb  Auc¬ 
tion.  February  23,  7  p.m.,  at  Botanic 
Gardens  House,  909  York  Street. 
Many  varieties  to  choose  from.  Pub¬ 
lic  invited. 


BOTANIC  GARDEN'S  HOUSE 
MEETINGS 
909  York  Street 

January  22 — Men’s  Garden  Club  < 
Denver,  7:30  p.m. 

January  28 — Civic  Garden  Club, 
p.m. 

February  2 — Mountain  View  Garde 
Club,  1  p.m. 

February  3 — Women’s  Faculty  Clu 
Denver  University,  1:30  p.m.  Bo 
any  Club,  7:30  p.m. 

February  8 — Judges  Council,  10  a.n 

February  9 — Evergreen  Garden  Clu 
7:30  p.m. 

February  10 — Organic  Gardeners, 
p.m. 

February  11 — Division  B,  Civic  Ga 
den  Club,  12  noon.  Rose  Societ 
7  p.m. 

February  12 — Colorado  Forestry  ar 
Horticulture  Finance  Committe 
10:30  a.m. 

Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticultu 
Board  Luncheon,  11:30  a.m. 

February  13 — Men’s  Garden  Club  < 
Colorado  workshop,  9  a.m.  to  4:2 
p.m. 

February  25 — Civic  Garden  Club, 
p.m. 

March  1 — Mountain  View  Garde 
Club,  1  p.m. 

March  2 — Botany  Club,  7:30  p.m. 


ANNUAL  DINNER  AND  BUSINESS  MEETING 

THE  COLORADO  FORESTRY  AND  HORTICULTURE  ASSOCIATION 

MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  1,  1960 

Cocktails  at  6:30  P.M.  —  Dinner  at  7:00  P.M. 

American  Legion  Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham  Post  No.  1 
1370  BROADWAY  — Parking  Available 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Beidleman,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,  Colorado 
College,  will  present  a  talk  on  " The  Changing  Flora  of  the  Front 
Range."  Illustrated  with  colored  slides. 

$3.50  (Tax  and  Tip  Included)  Cocktails  Extra 
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Rocket  Snapdragons,  1960  All-America  winners. 

COLORADO  FLOWERS  SCORE  AGAIN 

By  James  C.  Lloyd 


Public 

HE  1960  A  AS  award  winning 
Rocket  Series  Snapdragons  and 
wo  new  Petunia  introductions  devel¬ 
oped  by  Pan  American  Seeds,  Inc.,  of 

‘ 


Relations 

Paonia,  Colorado  will  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  gardeners  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Area. 

All  six  varieties  of  the  Rocket  Series 
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received  A  AS  awards  for  1960.  The 
Silver  Medal  went  to  the  Red  Rocket, 
each  of  the  other  five  received  a  Bronze 
Medal.  The  Rocket  Snapdragons  were 
the  highest  scoring  entrants  in  the  1958 
Trials  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  six 
separate  colors  of  Fi  Hybrid  Maxi¬ 
mum  Grandiflora  or  Colossal  types. 
The  series  consists  of:  Red  Rocket, 
Yellow  Rocket,  Rose  Rocket,  White 
Rocket,  Bronze  Rocket,  and  Orchid 
Rocket.  As  each  member  of  the  Series 
received  an  award,  seed  bearing  the 
AAS  seal  will  be  offered  both  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  and  as  separate  colors. 

Being  the  first  Fi  Hybrid  garden 
type  Snapdragon  to  be  introduced,  the 
Rocket  Snapdragons  are  far  superior 
to  any  other  garden  Snapdragons  yet 
offered.  Although  grown  as  Fi  Hybrids 
from  hand  pollinated  seed,  the  seed  is 
expected  to  be  plentiful.  Also,  since 
they  are  Fx  Hybrids,  each  and  every 
variety  is  very  uniform.  There  is  some 
difference  in  time  of  bloom  between  the 
different  colors  but  the  six  varieties  are 
quite  well  matched  and  hence  make  a 
good  blend  or  mixture.  The  Rocket 
Snapdragons  are  of  the  tall  later 
blooming  type  and  this  characteristic 
is  enhanced  by  their  great  hybrid  vigor. 
Young  plants  are  very  strong  and 
sturdy  and  selfbranching,  although 
pinching  is  recommended  for  a  larger 
number  of  basal  branches.  The  plants 
grow  tall  and  stately  and  the  spikes 
are  borne  on  long  straight  stems.  The 
flower  spikes  are  long  and  graceful,  re¬ 
sulting  in  florist  quality  cut  flowers. 
The  home  gardener  will  prize  these 
for  their  usefulness  for  cutting. 

For  home  garden  culture,  Snapdrag¬ 
ons  are  best  grown  from  well  grown, 
cold  hardened,  pinched  plants,  set  in¬ 
to  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  ground 
I  can  be  worked.  All  Snapdragons  are 
hardy  and  will  withstand  several  de¬ 
grees  of  freezing.  In  fact,  they  do  bet- 


Maestro  Petunia. 


ter  if  given  a  chance  to  get  well  roote 
before  the  warmer  days  of  spring. 

One  of  the  new  Petunia  introduc 
tions  is  the  Fx  Hybrid  Grandiflor 
Maestro.  This  is  a  new  rich  brigh 
rose-red  Grandiflora  fringed  Petunia 
The  flowers  are  by  3  Vx  inche? 
across  on  compact  well  branch^ 
plants.  The  foliage  is  a  dark  green  an 
the  color  is  a  very  warm  glowing  dee 
rose-red  with  a  yellow  throat.  This  i 
a  very  striking  addition  to  the  famous 
Pan  American  Fx  Hybrid  Grandiflori 
Petunias. 

The  Fi  Hybrid  Multiflora  Mercur 
is  the  newest  addition  to  the  famou 
Pan  American  Space  Age  Petunias 
The  color  is  the  nearest  to  blue  yel 
being  a  very  soft  and  clear  shade  c 
light  heavenly  blue.  Although  some 
what  taller  than  some  of  the  other  Mull 
tiflora  Petunias,  Mercury  is  the  most 
dwarf  of  the  Blues.  It  is  an  F1  Hybri| 
of  the  famous  old  variety  “Heavenlt 
Blue”  but  is  much  more  uniform,  botj 
in  growth  and  color  and  represents  j 
great  improvement.  The  habit  is  comf 
pact  and  branching.  The  height  i 
from  15  to  18  inches. 
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1960  ALL -AMERICA  SELECTIONS 

By  W.  Ray  Hastings 


HE  first  snapdragons  bred  for  sum¬ 
mer  blooming,  for  long  days  and 
lort  nights  and  with  summer  heat  tol- 
rance,  are  now  ready  for  home  gar- 
eners.  Two  and  three  crops  per  sea- 
m  from  the  same  plants,  with  10  to 
2  tall  spire-like  spikes  at  a  time  load- 
d  with  bloom,  are  yours  for  the  plant- 
ig- 

Six  prime  colors  compose  the  new 
rst  generation  (FI)  hybrid  Rocket 
lapdragon  series:  Bronze  Rocket, 
rolden  Rocket,  Orchid  Rocket,  Red 
.ocket,  Rose  Rocket  and  White 
.ocket.  Each  variety  is  an  All-Amer- 
:a  Selection.  And,  because  they  all 
re  award  winners,  they  receive  a  new 
lass  award  and  the  formula  mixture 
f  all  six  colors  may  be  offered  as  an 
dl-America  winner.  This  is  extraor- 
inary.  Only  the  Petite  marigolds  pre- 
iously  have  won  a  class  award. 

To  make  it  more  of  a  snapdragon 
iar  ‘Vanguard’  double  snapdragon,  in 
)se  pink  with  a  golden  throat  and 
so  an  FI  hybrid,  is  the  first  double 
lapdragon  to  merit  an  All-America 
vard. 

Then,  there  is  an  extra  large  flower- 
g  annual  phlox  in  the  most  desirable 
id  exquisite  salmon  with  enhancing 
cher  eye.  This  is  a  vigorous  tetra- 
oid,  accounting  for  its  larger  size 
hd  vigorous  12  inch  height.  It  has 
ie  most  beautiful  color  of  all  phlox, 
^serving  its  name  ‘Glamour’. 

Marigolds  have  won  a  number  of 
vards  over  the  years  and  plant  breed- 
s  continue  to  produce  exceptional 
;w  varieties.  1960  brings  a  big  orange 
tiled  ‘Toreador’  to  join  this  new 
limax  class  of  FI  hybrids.  Toreador 
an  earlier  and  more  prolific  bloomer, 
/2  to  3  feet  tall  with  handsome  dark 
een  foliage  on  bushy  plants.  This 
ass  is  the  carnation  flowered  type  but 
uch  larger  than  carnations  and  fully 
)uble. 


Last  but  not  least  of  the  fiower 
award  winners  is  the  ‘Spun  Gold’  mari¬ 
gold.  It  is  open-pollinated,  not  a  true 
hybrid,  and  yet  comes  uniform  and 
true.  It  practically  covers  its  12  inch 
bushy  plants  with  big  3  inch  chrysan¬ 
themum  flowered  blooms  of  brilliant 
golden  yellow.  Among  the  very  ear¬ 
liest  marigolds  to  bloom,  it  is  strikingly 
remarkable  how  such  large  and  beau¬ 
tifully  mum-flowered  blooms  can  be 
borne  on  such  compact  dwarf  plants. 
For  low  borders,  edging,  beds  and  pot 
plants,  Spun  Gold  is  a  honey. 

The  only  1960  vegetable  winner  is 
Just  Right  turnip.  Excellent  for  both 
plentiful  greens,  held  up  off  the  ground, 
and  for  its  high  quality  flattened  globe 
shaped  roots  of  clean  white  color. 
This  all-purpose  variety  is  the  first  hy¬ 
brid  turnip.  Enormous  yields,  finest 
quality  leaves  for  boiled  greens  and 
beautiful  white  roots  make  it  the  best 
turnip  yet. 

More  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
1960  winners  should  intrigue  every 
new  and  seasoned  gardener. 

The  new  1960  Rocket  Series  of 
snapdragons  grow  to  3  feet  in  height. 
Plants  branch  from  the  base  to  pro¬ 
duce  10  or  more  long  spires  or  spikes 
of  flowers  at  a  time.  Unlike  the  short- 
day,  cool  weather,  greenhouse  varie¬ 
ties  and  varieties  previously  grown  out¬ 
doors  but  which  were  not  very  heat  or 
rust  tolerant,  the  Rocket  snaps  are 
late,  long-day  blooming  and  flower 
beautifully  even  in  the  mid-summer 
heat  of  the  western  corn  belt. 

Rocket  snaps  show  their  hybrid 
vigor,  strong  and  erect,  with  well  spac¬ 
ed  large  flowers  of  the  Colossal  type 
on  tapering  spikes  with  many  open  at 
a  time.  They  are  excellent  for  cutting. 
After  first  blooming,  stems  may  be  cut 
back  for  a  second  crop  and  even  a 
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1960  All-America  Flowers 

Above— Glamour  Phlox,  Toreador  Marigold.  Below— Spun  Gold  Marigold,  Vanguard  Snapdragon. 


third  crop  has  been  cut  from  the  same 
plants  before  hard  freezing  weather. 

Red  Rocket  is  a  little  earlier  to 
bloom  than  the  others  and  has  distinc¬ 
tive  reddish  foliage  and  stems.  Foliage 
of  the  other  five  colors  is  bright  green. 

Golden  Rocket  is  a  self  golden  yel¬ 


low  with  color  brightness  to  be  seen; 
over  the  rest.  Bronze  Rocket  is  rich; 
and  glowing  bronzy  tangerine.  Orchid; 
Rocket  is  the  ladies’  favorite  lavendar 
for  arrangements  as  well  as  for  out¬ 
door  beauty.  1 

Rose  Rocket  is  a  rich  rose  with. 


Just  Right  Turnip. 


alden  throat  blotch  and  White  Rocket 
a  self  white. 

Add  to  these  the  finest  double  snap- 
agon  ‘Vanguard’,  rose  pink  with  gold 
roat  markings,  growing  about  30 
ches  tall,  and  blooming  earlier  than 
ie  Rockets,  and  you  will  have  a  gar- 
;n  full  of  wonderful  snaps.  Vanguard 
base  branching  with  long  stemmed 
)ikes  for  garden  or  cutting. 

Glamour  phlox  is  a  new  tetraploid 
mid-salmon  color.  Extra  size  flow- 
s  are  up  to  1 3A  inches  across  and  are 
)rne  in  graceful  clusters  or  umbels 
ce  pink  parasols  over  the  12  inch 
ants.  They  bloom  profusely  through 
e  summer  and  fall  and  can  be  used 
r  cut  flowers  or  in  beds  and  borders, 
he  flower  color  is  certain  to  be  a  gar¬ 


dener’s  favorite,  the  most  attractive 
in  the  phlox  family. 

Toreador  marigold  is  a  bright  mid¬ 
orange  FI  hybrid  with  deeper  appear¬ 
ance  at  flower  center.  The  color  is  en¬ 
hanced  in  sunlight  as  well  as  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light  indoors.  The  fully  double 
flowers  are  nicely  ruffled  and  the 
blooming  date  is  somewhat  earlier  than 
others  of  the  Climax  type.  It  has  extra 
hybrid  vigor,  free  flowering  habit,  uni¬ 
formity  of  flower  form  and  large  flow¬ 
ers  about  4  inches  across. 

Spun  Gold  marigold  is  only  10  to  12 
inches  tall  and  wide,  with  dwarf  com¬ 
pact  bushy  form.  Flowers  to  3  inches 
practically  blanket  the  shapely  bush. 
Flower  form  is  the  popular  chrysan¬ 
themum  type,  exceptionally  large  for 
such  an  early  bloomer  and  such  a 
dwarf  plant.  Although  open-pollin¬ 
ated,  Spun  Gold  is  true  and  uniform 
for  beds,  edging,  low  borders  and  to 
bloom  in  pots. 

All-America  Selections  is  a  non¬ 
profit  educational  institution  for  the 
testing,  comparison  and  evaluation  of 
new  seed  varieties  from  plant  breeders 
around  the  world.  All  new  entries, 
before  introduction,  are  thoroughly 
tested  and  compared  with  the  nearest 
standard  varieties  in  outdoor  trial 
grounds  in  different  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  over  the  United  States  and 
southern  Canada. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  in  garden¬ 
ing  comes  with  the  best  and  most  de¬ 
pendable  varieties  and  kinds  of  plants 
to  suit  our  needs  and  taste.  Such  are 
the  new  All-America  Selections. 


Janus  was  invoked  at  the  commencement  of  most  actions;  even  in  the  wor- 
lip  of  the  other  gods  the  votary  began  by  offering  wine  and  incense  to  Janus, 
he  first  month  in  the  year  was  named  for  him;  and  under  the  title  of  Matutinus 
J  was  regarded  as  the  opener  of  the  day.  Hence  he  had  charge  of  the  gates  of 
eaven,  and  hence,  too,  all  gates,  Januae,  were  called  after  him,  and  supposed 
be  under  his  care.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  he  was  represented  with  a 
aff  and  key,  and  that  he  was  named  the  Opener  (Patulcius),  and  the  Shutter 
31usius). 

M.  A.  Dwight — Grecian  and  Roman  Mythology. 

Janus. 

andscape  Contractor  L.  D.  “LEW”  HAMMER  Tel.  WE  5-5938 
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Early  in  May  the  cry  of  the  plant  auctioneer 
will  ring  out  again,  giving  you  a  chance  to  bu} 
plants  and  have  fun  doing  it.  Mrs.  Alexandei 
Barbour  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Catherwood,  cochair! 
men,  are  busy  with  plans  for  this  gala  affair.  The} 
promise  an  expanded  program  to  include  th< 
plant  auction,  an  antique  and  horrible  auction 
a  bedding  plant  sales  booth  and  several  surprise 
activities.  They  ask  your  cooperation  in  accumu 
lating  a  quantity  of  antiques  and  horribles  fo] 
this  sale.  If  you  are  cleaning  out  the  attic,  oj 
know  of  someone  who  is,  remember  that  we  car 
use  all  kinds  of  do-dads.  You  may  bring  then 
to  909  York,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  call  EAs 
2-9656  and  we  will  try  to  make  arrangements  tc 
pick  them  up. 


HOUSE  PLANT  CLINIC 

Place:  Botanic  Gardens  House,  909  York  Street,  Denver. 

Time:  Five  consecutive  Monday  nights,  February  15,  22,  29,  March  7  and  14 
7:30  to  9  p.m. 

Cost:  There  will  be  a  small  fee  of  $2.00  to  cover  cost  of  materials. 

Content:  Care  of  plants,  soils  and  potting,  propagation,  diseases  and  pests 
different  types  of  containers,  the  large  in-door  plants,  types  of  plants. 

Direction:  Under  direction  of  Dr.  Helen  M.  Zeiner. 

Registration:  Fee  accepted  on  or  before  January  29  insures  a  place  for  yoi 
in  the  clinic.  Fee  should  be  mailed  or  taken  to  Botanic  Gardens  House 
by  January  29.  If  fee  is  mailed,  be  sure  to  include  name,  address  anc 
phone  number.  Make  checks  payable  to  Denver  Botanic  Gardens. 


GARDEN  SHORTS 

A  garden  of  miniature  roses  at  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Home  Garden  Club  of  Denver,  according  to  Mrs.  T.  A.  White 
recently  installed  president.  The  clubs’  vice-presidents  will  be  Mrs.  A.  R.  Twist! 
Jr.,  first;  Mrs.  S.  R.  Swennes,  second;  Mrs.  Beth  Buckley,  third;  and  Mrs.  Lilliai 
M.  Doty,  fourth.  Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Yaggy,  retiring  president,  and  her  husbanc 
are  moving  to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

LOOK  AND  LEARN  TOURS 

“Designed  for  Garden  Living”  is  the  theme  of  this  year’s  garden  tours 
A  special  committee  is  now  in  the  process  of  selecting  gardens.  Their  decision;! 
will  be  based  on  design,  functional  patio  areas,  and  easy  maintenance.  The} 
have  a  choice  of  some  40  gardens  suggested  by  the  Landscape  Architects  Asso 
ciation  and  the  Denver  Nurserymen.  Tentative  dates  for  this  year’s  tours  an 
July  13  and  14. 
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HOUSE  PLANTS 

By  LaVica  Bonar 


Winter  is  upon  us,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  dormant  “green  thumbs”. 
^Raising  house  plants  is  one  of  the 
plant  fancier’s  answers  to  winter 
weather.  Most  plants  are  adaptable 
to  household  environment,  and  take 
what  comes  without  too  much  com¬ 
plaint.  However,  a  knowledge  of  your 
plants’  cultural  requirements  will  make 
their  care  easier  and  more  rewarding. 
Here  are  some  of  the  more  common 
house  plants  and  their  likes  and  needs 
to  aid  you  in  more  successful  indoor 
gardening. 

Geranium  —  Requires  as  much  sun 
^s  possible.  Prefers  a  moderate  (50- 
50°)  temperature.  Water  only  when 
he  soil  is  dry. 

Cyclamen  —  Requires  cool  (60° 
naximum)  humid  conditions.  Water 
I’rom  the  bottom  to  prevent  crown  rot. 
Tellowing  of  leaves  often  caused  by 
iry  air  or  soil  or  a  location  which  is 
oo  warm. 

Impatiens  —  Plenty  of  moisture 
ind  good  drainage  are  the  main  re- 
juirements.  This  plant  takes  indoor 
iving  as  a  matter  of  course  and  is  al- 
nost  ever  blooming. 

Philodendron  —  Requires  light,  but 
lot  direct  sun.  Spraying  or  washing 
he  foliage  with  water  every  week  is 
uite  beneficial.  Don’t  overwater. 

Ivy  —  A  good  plant  for  north  win- 
ows.  Does  best  under  moist,  cool 


(45-50°)  conditions.  If  these  condi¬ 
tions  can’t  be  provided,  spray  or  wash 
the  leaves  with  water  once  a  week. 

Coleus  —  Likes  a  moist  soil,  but 
don’t  overwater.  Needs  sun  to  bring 
out  the  leaf  colors.  Pinching  back  re¬ 
duces  legginess.  Watch  for  mealy 
bugs. 

Cactus  —  Water  from  the  bottom 
only  when  dry.  Keep  the  plants  in  a 
sunny  window.  Plants  which  are  not 
in  the  resting  period  may  require  more 
watering. 

Begonia  —  Overwatering  results  in 
leaf  drop.  Humid  conditions  are  bene¬ 
ficial.  Likes  partial  or  filtered  sun¬ 
light. 

Saint  Paulia  (African  Violet)  — 
Likes  an  east  or  west  window  and  a 
minimum  temperature  of  60  ° .  Is 
quite  adaptable  to  wick  watering,  as 
moisture  at  the  roots  is  preferable  to 
top  watering. 

Kalanchoe  —  Culture  same  as  for 
Cactus;  sunshine  and  not  too  much 
water  during  the  resting  period. 

Strawberry  Begonia — Prefers  shade 
from  direct  sun,  a  moist  soil,  and  a 
temperature  of  50°. 

Peperomia  —  Prefers  humid  condi¬ 
tions  and  shade  from  direct  sun. 

Baby’s  Tears  —  Prefers  partial 
shade.  The  new  shoots  do  not  trail 
far  unless  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
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WHO’S 

FOR 

REJUVENATION? 


Dr.  Moras  L.  Shubert 

Department  of  Botany, 
University  of  Denver 


FEW  of  us,  if  given  the  chance, 
would  want  to  struggle  through  it 
all  again  even  though  we  do  complain 
of  advancing  age.  But  still  there  re¬ 
mains  a  sort  of  romantic  notion  in  the 
back  of  the  mind  that  it  would  be  nice 
to  be  youthful  again. 

Don’t  be  either  hopeful  or  alarmed, 
for  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  how  we 
can  regain  our  youth,  but  I  am  going 
to  discuss  how  our  plants  can  be  made 
to  grow  younger. 

Who  doesn’t  have  a  senile  philo¬ 
dendron,  English  ivy,  geranium,  or 
one  of  many  other  species?  Any  plant 
that  has  been  standing  still  in  its 
growth  for  a  very  long  time  needs  to 
be  either  thrown  away  or  rejuvenated. 
A  plant  can  remain  healthy  only 
through  the  continuous  production  of 
new  tissues,  and  the  newly-produced 
leaves,  stems  and  roots  are  as  young 
as  the  day  they  are  produced,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  the  plant  is.  When  we 
marvel  at  the  great  age  of  a  California 
redwood,  we  must  remember  that  none 
of  the  live  tissue  in  a  thousand-year- 
old  tree  is  more  than  a  very  few  years 
old.  And  this  potentially  eternal  life 
of  perennial  plants  is  a  quality  that 
we  can  use  in  renewing  the  vigor  of 
senescent  ones. 

Let’s  take,  as  our  example,  the  too- 
familiar  dusty-leaved,  dull  old  “split 


leaf”  ( Monstera  deliciosa ).  How  di< 
it  get  into  this  sad  state?  We  coul< 
have  kept  it  “happier”  by  taking  betj 
ter  care  of  it  in  the  first  place  b; 
proper  watering  and  fertilization  of  th< 
soil  and  by  weekly  sponging  of  it 
leaves  with  soapy  lukewarm  water,  bu 
we  didn’t.  The  oldest  leaves  are  s< 
full  of  excretory  wastes  that  they  an 
of  little  use  any  longer,  so  let’s  cut  i 
back  to  only  three  or  four  leaves  abovi 
the  soil.  Now  since  it  has  been  fo 
several  years  in  the  same  tub  of  soil| 
we  carefully  work  it  out  of  the  con 
tainer  and  notice  that  the  roots  an< 
soil  are  much  too  firmly  packed,  fo 
the  root  volume  added  to  the  soil  vol 
ume  equals  almost  more  than  the  tul 
could  hold.  So  we  straighten  out  th< 
roots  and  even  prune  off  the  poores 
ones.  Some  of  the  longest  roots  ah 
shortened  by  cutting  them  cleanly  witl 
a  sharp  knife  or  pruning  shears.  Whil< 
preparing  the  potting  mixture  we  cai; 
immerse  our  whole  much-mutilated 
specimen  in  a  pan  of  water  or  elsi 
cover  it  with  something  wet  enough  t<| 
prevent  drying.  I  like  to  use  mediun 
sand  from  which  the  finest  particle; 
have  been  sifted  and  peat  in  abou; 
equal  parts  plus  some  well-rotted  com 
post,  if  available,  for  plants  of  thi 
kind.  These  plants,  in  their  native  rail) 
forests  never  touch  anything  like  ou' 
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soil,  so  forget  about  adding  garden 
oam  to  the  mixture.  Now  when  we 
J-epot  the  plant  we  spread  its  roots  out 
( find  slowly  add  the  soil  so  that  there 
Is  no  packing  together  of  the  roots, 
•fee  water  it  thoroughly  and  keep  the 
;oil  moist,  but  not  water-logged,  until 
he  first  buds  begin  to  open  at  the  base 
of  the  leaves.  At  this  time  we  give  it 
Its  first  application  of  mineral  ferti- 
izer.  We  let  the  soil  dry  down  for 
Several  days  then  add  enough  soluble 
fertilizer,  such  as  Hyponex  or  Rapid- 
*ro  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil. 
The  solution  of  fertilizer  is  made  up 
Recording  to  the  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions  for  hydroponics,  even  though 
fee  are  growing  this  in  our  synthetic 
‘soil”.  If  the  first  leaves  that  open 
irn  our  now  robust  young  plant  do  not 
lave  splits,  as  split-leaves  should,  we 
nust  recall  that  this  is  to  be  expected, 
^ater  ones  will  have  characteristic 
plits. 

j  Since  plants  that  originate  in  the 
ain  forests,  like  philodendrons  and 
^ubber  trees,  are  favored  by  higher 
mmidity  than  we  usually  have  in  our 
lomes,  we  can  make  a  very  good  use 
•f  some  of  those  clear  pliofilm  suitbags 
rom  the  cleaners  by  making  plastic 
2nts  over  such  plants  temporarily, 
'his  will  help  give  repotted  plants  a 
'etter  start,  but  do  not  keep  the  bags 
o  tight  as  to  get  moisture  condensa- 
on  inside. 


Frequently  the  best  treatment  with 
many  species  is  to  start  a  completely 
new  plant  by  rooting  the  stem  tips. 
In  some  cases  this  can  be  done  most 
satisfactorily  by  “air  layering”.  To  do 
this  we  take  a  razor  blade  or  sharp 
knife  and  cut  a  notch  in  the  side  of 
the  stem  at  a  point  where  we  want  the 
new  root  system  to  form.  Next  we 
take  a  large  piece  of  water-proof  plas¬ 
tic  and  tie  it  firmly  around  the  stem 
just  below  this  notch  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  drawn  up  around  the 
stem  to  make  an  air-tight  bag.  We  fill 
this  plastic  with  saturated  sphagnum 
and  fasten  the  plastic  (not  too  tightly) 
above  the  notch  so  that  the  moist 
sphagnum  is  held  in  place  for  rooting. 
Depending  upon  species,  this  rooting 
process  may  take  from  a  few  days  to 
several  weeks  (for  something  like  a 
rubber  tree).  The  advantage  is  that 
the  plant  will  continue  to  grow  and 
when  the  new  roots  are  formed  (peek¬ 
ing  is  permitted!)  we  can  cut  off  this 
top  and  pot  it  without  any  real  injury 
to  the  specimen  to  be  saved. 

With  geraniums  and  many  other 
herbaceous  pot  plants  the  simplest 
treatment  is  to  select  cuttings  and 
either  root  them  in  water  and  then 
plant  them  or  else  pot  them  directly 
in  a  potting  soil  that  is  essentially  a 
rooting  mixture.  That  is,  the  mixture 
should  be  quite  a  loose  one  for  good 
moisture  and  air  storage.  Geranium 
cuttings  will  be  less  apt  to  rot  if  they 
are  allowed  to  lie  where  the  sun  can 
shine  on  the  cut  ends  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  dry  the  wound. 

After  the  cuttings  are  growing  on 
their  own  new  roots  in  new  potting 
soil,  give  the  plants  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  mineral  fertilizer  to  encourage 
robust  new  growth.  It  is  worth  re¬ 
membering  that  the  recommendations 
given  here  are  for  plants  that  should 
have  been  kept  in  healthier  condition 
in  the  first  place,  so  next  time,  we 
resolve,  we  will  take  vigorous  cuttings 
sooner. 
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COLORADO  NURSERYMEN'S  AND  ARBORISTS'  SHORT  COURSE 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
February  8  and  9,  1960 


Planned  to  keep  our  nurserymen  and  arborists  abreast  with  new  develo 
ments  in  their  fields,  this  year’s  short  course  promises  to  be  the  best  yet.  Sche^ 
uled  talks  include  “Small  Trees  and  Dwarf  Shrubs,”  by  Donald  Wyman,  Direct* 
of  Arnold  Arboretum;  “Repair  and  Care  of  Storm  Damaged  Trees,”  by  Horn 
L.  Jacobs,  Vice  President  of  Davey’s  Tree  Company;  “Credit  Safeguarded,”  t 
Arthur  Thompson,  Credit  Manager,  Neusteters;  “Countdown  in  Salesmanship 
Tom  Hopkins,  California  Spray  Chemical  Corporation.  These  talks,  along  wil 
others,  promise  two  full  days  of  exciting  news  in  the  field  of  horticulture.  Whi 
intended  primarily  for  the  professional,  the  sessions  of  this  short  course  are  op( 
to  anyone  interested.  Registration  is  at  9  a.m.,  Monday,  February  8,  in  the  Sti 
dent  Union  Annex,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 
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Builders  who  destroy  fine  old  trees ,  then  plant  spindly  new  ones 


THE  LADIES  SPEAK  THEIR  MINDS 


Of  interest  to  horticulturists  are  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  tl 
100  women  delegates  to  the  2nd  Annual  Congress  on  Better  Living  for  1959. 

The  Congress  is  designed  to  aid  persons  and  firms  who  perform  servic 
for  American  families  by  informing  them  of  the  families’  desires  as  affected 
the  pattern  of  living. 

Because  of  the  trend  to  outdoor  living,  patios  have  become  as  importaj 
as  closet  space. 

The  American  family  wants  to  be  able  to  see  their  yard,  even  when  thij 
can’t  be  outside.  This  desire  resulted  in  a  major  complaint  against  windo> 
placed  too  high  for  convenient  viewing. 

Another  complaint,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many,  was  against  contract 
who  unnecessarily  remove  mature  trees  in  order  to  plant  new  ones. 
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Denver  Botanic  Gardens  -  Progress  in  1959 


By  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth,  Director 


/ 


The  year  1959  was  a  period  of  great 
)rogress  in  the  development  of  the 
Denver  Botanic  Gardens.  The  house 
it  909  York  Street  had  been  trans- 
erred  to  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens 
foundation  on  December  16,  1958, 
^lowever,  it  was  March  8,  1959,  before 
§ctual  possession  was  obtained.  On 
Tarch  9  the  Colorado  Forestry  and 
iorticulture  Association  moved  their 
>ffices  and  the  excellent  Helen  Fowler 
library  into  the  building.  A  week 
ater,  March  16,  the  Denver  Botanic 
Dardens  vacated  their  rooms  in  the 
Denver  Museum  of  Natural  History 
luilding  and  moved  into  their  new 
tome.  On  April  3,  the  Federation  of 
larden  Clubs  established  an  office  in 
he  house.  Thus  the  headquarters  of 
hese  three  related  agencies  were  all 
loused  under  the  same  roof. 

On  June  1 1,  Botanic  Gardens  House 
/as  formally  presented  to  the  Denver 
Slotanic  Gardens  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
ames  J.  Waring,  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
taring’s  father,  Henry  M.  Porter, 
lotanic  Gardens  House  was  made 
vailable  to  all  botanical  and  horticul- 
aral  organizations  for  meetings,  con- 
^rences,  study  classes  and  displays, 
dmost  every  day  some  group  used  the 


main  salon,  the  dining  room  or  the 
conference  room  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  meetings  were  in  progress 
simultaneously.  The  facilities  for  such 
group  activities  have  been  gradually 
improved  during  the  year.  Mrs.  James 
J.  Waring  donated  the  beautiful  furni¬ 
ture  and  carpet  for  the  conference 
room,  and  also  linens,  silverware, 
dishes  and  glassware  for  the  dining 
room.  Folding  chairs  and  folding  ta¬ 
bles  were  purchased  for  use  in  the 
auditorium  room  or  wherever  needed. 
The  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticul¬ 
ture  Association  recently  received  a 
donation  from  Mr.  C.  Edgar  Adelhelm 
of  a  slide  projector  and  a  16  mm.  mo¬ 
tion  picture  projector  with  sound  track. 
The  Association  generously  makes  this 
excellent  equipment  available  to  any 
botanical  or  horticultural  group  meet¬ 
ing  at  Botanic  Gardens  House. 

During  the  year,  extensive  develop¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  18-acre  tract 
adjacent  to  Botanic  Gardens  House. 
More  than  19,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
were  moved  in  the  initial  grading.  An 
underground  irrigation  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  entire  area.  The  prop¬ 
erty  west  of  York  Street  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  garden  area  between  York  and 
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Josephine  Streets  were  enclosed  by 
fencing.  For  this  purpose  were  erected 
2,755  lineal  feet  of  chainlink  fence,  6 
feet  high;  425  feet  of  ornamental  iron 
fence,  6  feet  high  and  360  feet  of  or¬ 
namental  iron  fence  4  feet  high.  In 
these  fences,  five  chainlink  gates  and 
five  ornamental  iron  gates  were  in¬ 
stalled.  The  attractive  gates  at  the 
main  entrance  were  donated  by  Mrs. 
Stella  Durranee. 

Stone-faced  walls  and  stone-faced 
gate  pillars  erected  contain  a  total  of 
3,266  square  feet  of  masonry.  In  the 
driveways  and  parking  areas  7,777 
square  feet  of  concrete  paving  and 
32,288  square  feet  of  asphalt  surface 
were  laid.  In  addition  2,422  lineal 
feet  of  concrete  curbing  and  270  feet 
of  reinforced  concrete  retaining  wall 
were  constructed. 

For  pedestrian  traffic  there  were  laid 
7,264  lineal  feet  of  gravel  walkways, 
10  feet  wide;  311  lineal  feet  of  brick 
walk,  8  feet  wide;  2,424  square  feet  of 
flagstone  paving  and  1,292  square  feet 
of  concrete  walk. 

Ornamental  floodlighting  was  instal¬ 
led  on  the  main  entrance  gates,  the 
Denver  Botanic  Gardens  sign  and  the 
exterior  of  Botanic  Gardens  House. 
These  lights  give  a  beautiful  effect  at 
night  and  also  provide  some  protection 
against  vandals  and  pilferers. 

Basic  equipment  acquired  during 
the  year  includes  a  tractor  with  neces¬ 
sary  soil-working  implements,  a  pick¬ 
up  truck  with  dump  body,  a  roto-tiller 
and  miscellaneous  hand  tools.  The 
pick-up  truck  was  donated  by  the 
Men’s  Garden  Club  of  Denver. 

By  early  autumn,  enough  of  the 
basic  construction  at  the  York  Street 
site  had  been  completed  to  permit  op¬ 
eration  of  this  area  as  a  botanic  garden. 
Therefore,  on  September  19,  this  unit 
of  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  was 
formally  dedicated  to  the  public  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

During  this  period  of  concentration 
on  construction  it  was  not  forgotten 


that  plants  are  the  all-important  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  botanic  garden.  As  soon  as 
the  soil  could  be  prepared  in  the  spring 
of  1959,  an  extensive  planting  of  an¬ 
nual  flowers  was  made  along  the  front 
of  the  property  bordering  York  Street. 
The  Park  Floral  Company  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colorado,  generously  donated 
its  services  and  greenhouse  space  for  i 
starting  the  7,300  plants  used  in  this  I 
planting. 

A  collection  of  rose  varieties  was 
presented  by  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co., 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  Conard-Pyle  Co.,  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  Howard  Rose  Co.,  Hemet, 
Calif.,  and  Armstrong  Nurseries,  On¬ 
tario,  Calif.  These  were  planted  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Denver  Rose 
Society. 

In  late  summer  and  early  fall  the 
American  Iris  Society,  Region  20,  do¬ 
nated  and  planted  a  fine  collection  of 
iris  species  and  varieties.  Mr.  Jack  N. 
Withers  donated  and  planted  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Hemerocallis  varieties  and  hy¬ 
brids.  Gilbert  H.  Wild  and  Son,  Sar- 
coxie,  Mo.  contributed  25  varieties  of 
peonies. 

Over  14,000  bulbs  consisting  of 
tulips  and  crocus,  were  received  and 
planted  this  fall.  These  represent  gifts 
from  several  donors  including  the  Den¬ 
ver  Dry  Goods  Company,  Simpson 
Seed  Company,  Rocky  Mountain  Seed 
Company,  Green  Bowers  Nursery  and 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Knox,  all  of  Denver,  and 
Associated  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland 
and  Inter-State  Nurseries,  Hamburg, 
Iowa.  Barteldes  Seed  Co.  of  Denver 
gave  a  collection  of  lily  varieties  and 
Mrs.  Grant  Fitzell,  also  of  Denver, 
gave  some  hardy  Amaryllis  bulbs.  For 
some  experiments  on  overwintering 
canned  roses,  W.  W.  Wilmore  Nur¬ 
series  contributed  over  400  canned 
rose  plants. 

In  the  City  Park  Unit  the  old  plant¬ 
ings  were  maintained  and  some  new 
additions  were  made.  Mr.  S.  R.  De¬ 
Boer  donated  six  more  ornamental 
crabapples  for  his  already  extensive 
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Dllection.  Long’s  Gardens,  Boulder, 
'olo.,  donated  2  varieties  of  Iris  and 
000  Gladiolus  corms  comprising  10 
arieties.  The  Gladiolus  planting  was 
esigned  and  set  out  by  the  Gladiolus 
ociety.  Fifteen  additional  rose  varie- 
es  totaling  127  plants  were  set  in  the 
3se  garden  the  past  spring.  These 
lants  were  contributed  by  Melvin  E. 
/yant,  Rose  Specialist,  Inc.,  Mentor, 
>hio,  and  the  Jackson  &  Perkins,  Con- 
rd-Pyle  and  Armstrong’s  nurseries 
reviously  mentioned.  An  additional  69 
}se  plants  purchased  locally  were  set 
s  replacements. 

Some  improvements  were  made  in 
le  Alpine  Unit  on  Mount  Goliath, 
he  U.  S.  Forest  Service  erected  a 
irge,  rustic  sign  near  the  road  at  the 


upper  end  of  the  trail,  identifying  the 
area  as  a  unit  of  the  Denver  Botanic 
Gardens.  Plastic-covered  signboards 
on  which  will  be  given  information 
about  plants  and  other  natural  features 
along  the  trails,  were  donated  by  Dr. 
John  R.  Durrance.  These  will  be  set 
in  place  next  summer. 

Much  of  this  development  was  made 
possible  by  contributions  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  One  hundred  sixty-five 
donors  gave  $90,396.10  to  the  Denver 
Botanic  Gardens  in  cash  and  pledges. 
These  contributions  came  from  various 
commercial  firms,  foundations,  horti¬ 
cultural  organizations,  and  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  regretted  that  space 
does  not  permit  publication  of  the 
names  of  all  these  donors. 


COOPERATION  AT  ITS  BEST 

Never  in  Denver’s  horticultural  history  have  we  had  such  pleasant  and 
nportant  collaboration  between  the  various  clubs  and  other  agencies  promot- 
ig  gardening.  The  latest  example  is  that  of  our  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horti- 
alture  Director,  Patrick  J.  Gallavan,  being  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
idest  men’s  garden  club  of  Colorado  called  Men’s  Garden  Club  of  Denver. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  tragic  past,  when  some  garden  clubs  thought  of 
le  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association  as  a  competitor  for  mem- 
srship.  Now  we  all  feel  that  we  can  do  best  by  working  together  in  perfect 
armony.  The  number  of  garden  club  members  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
le  special  club-membership  in  the  over-all  organization,  has  grown  fast  in  the 
ast  few  months,  and  still  is  growing.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign! 

Other  examples?  The  County  Agent’s  office  cooperates  in  perfect  harmony 
ith  all  these  organizations.  So  does  the  City  Forester’s  office.  So  does  the 
iotanic  Gardens  Association. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  offices  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Garden 
Hubs  and  of  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association  in  the  Botanic 
ardens  Building.  For  the  first  time  there  is  almost  continuous  garden  activity 
:  the  headquarters  building:  garden  shows,  meetings,  conferences,  horticultural 
sitors,  teas,  parties,  lectures.  Notice  elsewhere  the  many  programs  going  on. 
nd  stop  in  to  see  it  with  your  own  eyes! 

Who  profits?  Everybody  interested  in  gardening,  botany,  conservation, 
)wers,  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  greenhouses! 

If  you  think  this  is  proof  of  “you  pat  me  on  the  back  and  I’ll  glorify  you," 
-  well,  a  little  appreciation  has  never  hurt  anybody.  It’s  a  lot  more  pleasant 
an  bickering,  isn’t  it? 
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THE  DENVER  CIVIC  CENTER 

By  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Landscape  Architect 


AS  you  stand  on  that  step  of  the 
Colorado  Capitol  which  is  exactly 
5,280  feet  above  the  sea,  you  view 
the  great  mountain  panorama  above 
the  columns  of  the  City  Hall.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  men  of  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  ago  who  preserved  that  view. 
Mayor  Ben  Stapleton  who  was  in  on 
the  old  Speer  plans  and  steadily  and 
faithfully  carried  them  out  built  the 
present  City  Hall.  It  is  a  beautiful 
building  but  it  came  at  the  end  of  an 
architectural  era  and  as  such  was  ob¬ 
solete  when  it  was  brand  new.  The 
mountain  view,  however,  never  became 
obsolete.  The  elevation  profiles  which 
we  took  between  Colorado’s  main  gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  were  worthwhile. 
The  view  is  grand. 

There  were  other  plans  for  the  City 
Hall.  A  more  modern  design  suggested 
by  George  Cranmer  and  drawn  by  Jac 
Benedict  visualized  a  tower  building, 
but  to  preserve  the  mountain  view 
meant  a  low  horizontal  building.  I 
am  glad  that  this  happened. 

Denver,  fifty  years  ago,  was  not  the 
tourist  center  which  it  is  today.  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  was  the  center  of  tour¬ 
ism  of  the  type  we  had  at  that  time. 
Denver  was  the  center  of  a  mining  in¬ 
dustry  which  had  been  greatly  depleted 
and  in  places  was  not  active  at  all.  It 
had  little  industry  but  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  trading  especially  of  mining 
equipment.  It  had  no  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  and  the  John  Thompson  store  in 
the  loop  delivered  groceries  with  horse- 
drawn  wagons.  Denver  was  the  center, 
more  or  less,  of  a  health  district.  Peo¬ 
ple  came  from  all  over  the  world  to 
live  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  and  many  of  them 
made  their  headquarters  in  Denver.  At 
that  time  there  were  many  sanatoria 
and  hospitals  for  tuberculosis  in  Den¬ 
ver  and  the  Denver  region. 

Many  times  people  have  asked  me 


if  the  Denver  Civic  Center  is  actually 
worth  the  money  the  city  paid  for  it. 
For  that  money  we  could  have  had 
much  better  park  service  in  other; 
places.  The  Civic  Center  cannot  be 
used  for  ball  games,  for  swimming,  nor 
for  any  large  scale  recreation.  It  is  not 
a  playground.  Was  it  worth  the  nearly  ; 
two  million  1911-type  of  dollars  which 
Denver  paid  for  it?  Now  that  I  have 
posed  the  question,  I  am  also  going  to 
answer  it. 

After  the  Denver  Civic  Center  be-; 
gan  to  show  its  beauty,  a  change  came 
over  Denver.  Its  mountain  park  roads 
and  its  city  parks  generated  an  influx 
of  tourists.  This  was  materially  aided 
by  the  establishment  of  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  National  Park  and  Estes  Park  be¬ 
came  a  secondary  center  of  tourism 
but  tributary  to  Denver.  The  city  at  ! 
that  time  was  an  isolated  spot  on  the 
western  plains.  Railroad  connections  | 
were  long  and  tedious.  There  were  no 
highways  and  not  enough  automobiles  | 
to  demand  them  and,  of  course,  there  1 
were  no  planes  or  buses.  By  the  end ; 
of  World  War  I,  that  is  approximately  : 
1920,  Denver  began  to  attract  tourists  ; 
and  it  witnessed  growth  which  was 
partly  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  war. 
So  I  would  like  to  answer  my  own 
question,  “Was  the  Denver  Civic  Cen¬ 
ter  worth  all  the  money  that  the  people 
of  the  then  little  Denver  had  put  into 
it?”  My  answer  is  emphatically,  “Yes!” 

I  believe  that  Denver’s  return  from  its 
Civic  Center  money  could  easily  be  fig¬ 
ured  at  least  100%  annually.  The 
amount  of  money  which  now  enters  the 
city’s  business  houses  from  tourism  is 
so  great  that  the  $2,000,000  cost  of  the 
land  acquisition  for  the  Civic  Center  is 
hardly  a  beginning.  It  was  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  and  so  were  the  other  parks. 

The  first  plan  of  the  Denver  Civic 
Center  was  drawn  by  Frederick  Mac- 
monnies  who  was  employed  by  Mayor 
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Denver  —  1910  -  1919 


Photo  by  Denver  Public  Library  Western  Collection 


Denver  Civic  Center  —  1933 

Photo  by  Denver  Public  Library  Western  Collection 
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Macmonnies  plan. 


Olmsted  plan. 


OtKVCH 
CITY  C  E,  NTER, 


Bennet  plan. 
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The  oaks  are  now  20  inches  in  diameter. 

Speer  as  a  sculptor.  After  years  of  liti¬ 
gation,  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
anally  handed  down  a  decision  in  No¬ 
vember,  1911  that  the  purchase  of  the 
Uvic  Center  land  and  the  other  park 
ands  was  legal.  In  spite  of  the  long 
itigation  and  the  hot  legal  battles,  the 
'act  was  brought  out  that  less  than 
15%  of  the  property  owners  involved 
lad  protested  the  program.  The  court 
confirmed  that  the  people  of  Denver 
lad  the  power  to  purchase  land  for 
)ark  and  parkway  purposes  and  the 
)ayment,  therefore,  by  assessments 
nade  upon  the  property  within  the  dis- 
rict  specially  benefitted  and  that  the 
harter  provisions  in  that  respect  were 
constitutional.  The  land  deals  were 
nade  by  the  City  Park  Commission  of 
vhich  Jacob  Fillius  was  the  president 
nd  guiding  genius. 

The  Macmonnies  plan  was  very 
argely  the  plan  which  has  been  fol- 
awed.  Many  planners  have  worked 
>n  the  succeeding  developments,  but 
he  basic  elements  of  the  Macmonnies 
>lan  were  embodied  in  nearly  all  of 
hem.  These  basic  items  are  that  the 
wo  blocks  between  Broadway  and 
lannock  Streets  would  be  acquired, 
aat  a  building  would  be  placed  on  the 
/est  side  of  Bannock  Street  in  the  axes 
f  the  Capitol  grounds,  that  this  build- 
lg  would  be  of  a  low  character  so  as 


"Pioneer  Monument." 


not  to  obscure  the  mountain  view  from 
the  Capitol  steps,  that  there  would  be 
a  building  to  balance  the  old  library 
building,  that  there  should  be  some 
architectural  treatment  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  facades  that  face  on  14th 
Avenue  and  on  Cleveland  Place.  The 
first  major  feature  of  the  plan  was  the 
Pioneer  Monument  on  the  triangle  at 
14th  Avenue  which  is  now  part  of  the 
new  library  grounds.  A  central  foun¬ 
tain  which  has  been  a  feature  of  all 
plans,  or  nearly  all,  was  to  be  close  to 
Broadway.  In  later  plans  it  was  moved 
to  the  crossing  of  the  east  and  west 
axes  with  the  north  and  south  axes. 

Clearing  of  the  buildings  was  begun 
immediately  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  and  Olmsted  Brothers  of 
Boston  were  employed  to  draw  up  the 
final  plan.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
spent  considerable  time  in  Denver 
studying  the  plan.  At  that  time  Mayor 
Speer  did  not  run  for  reelection  and 
a  new  mayor,  Henry  J.  Arnold  had 
been  elected.  The  Park  Board  was  re¬ 
organized.  This  was  the  Fall  of  the 
big  snowstorm  when  many  of  us  got 
stranded  downtown  and  were  not  able 
to  reach  our  homes.  Personally  I 
landed  in  the  Albany  Hotel  and,  of 
course,  the  newspapers  had  to  publish 
the  names  of  all  the  people  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hotels  and  my  name  happened 
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"Bucking  Bronco." 


to  be  on  the  top  of  the  Albany  list. 
Since  that  was  a  rather  gay  place  in  the 
old  days  it  took  me  some  time  to  live 
this  down  in  the,  city  offices.  Cleaning 
up  the  snow  was  a  big  task.  A  moun¬ 
tain  of  snow  was  piled  on  the  site  of  the 
Civic  Center  because  it  was  the  easiest 
place  to  dump  it.  In  the  spring  we 
were  betting  whether  the  snow  pile 
would  last  until  Decoration  Day,  but 
it  melted  long  before  that. 

After  Mayor  Speer’s  retirement, 
Denver  had  a  period  of  considerable 
political  uneasiness.  After  one  year 
with  the  new  mayor,  the  city  switched 
to  the  commission  form  of  government. 
The  mountain  park  roads  were  begun 
when  Otto  Thum  was  Commissioner  of 
Parks.  When  Mayor  Speer  returned 
from  his  extended  trip  through  Europe, 
he  was  reelected  in  1915  under  a  new 
charter  written  by  him.  Speer  had 
never  been  very  well  pleased  with  the 
Olmsted  plan  and  he  immediately  set 
to  work  to  reorganize  the  layout  of  the 
Civic  Center.  He  employed  Edward 
Bennett  of  Chicago  to  make  the  next 
study. 

The  Bennett  plan  also  retained  the 
major  axis  and  its  terminal  feature. 
The  plan  was  different  in  this  way  that 
it  brought  the  colonnades  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Civic  Center 
into  the  park  itself.  The  Greek  Theatre 


and  the  Voorhees  Memorial  basicall; 
came  from  this  plan,  but  were  designei 
by  Marean  and  Norton  and  by  Fishe 
&  Fisher,  Denver  architects  respec 
tively.  The  mural  paintings  in  th 
theatre  are  by  Allen  True. 

The  tree  planting  of  the  original  pla] 
consisted  mostly  of  Ash  trees,  but  ii 
the  revised  plan  we  suggested  that  Oa) 
trees  be  used.  It  was  very  much  an  ex 
periment.  At  that  time  there  were  onl; 
a  couple  of  Oak  trees  in  Fairmoun 
Cemetery  and,  of  course,  there  wen 
the  Burr  Oaks  in  Littleton.  I  rathe 
trembled  in  my  boots  because  after  al 
I  was  still,  more  or  less,  a  newcome 
and  did  not  know  the  Colorado  climat* 
too  well.  The  Park  Board,  after  lonj 
deliberations,  decided  to  go  ahead  am 
make  the  experiment  but  by  the  tim< 
they  came  to  a  decision  it  was  the  17tl 
of  April  and  the  trees  had  to  corm 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  arrived  af 
ter  the  middle  of  May  and  the  bud: 
were  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  white 
I  knew  that  we  were  licked  before  the 
trees  were  planted,  but  lo  and  behold 
the  250  trees  lived  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two.  I  learned  something 
new  about  horticulture.  The  best  time 
to  transplant  a  tree  is  when  the  bud‘j 
are  pushing  and  swollen,  ready  to  operi 
up.  We  nursed  those  oak  trees  like 
babies  and  I  counted  them  every  da)j 
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o  see  if  a  new  one  was  starting  out. 
pf  course,  we  had  planted  Ash  trees 
n  between  the  Oak  trees  so  that  in 
:ase  we  should  fail  with  the  Oak  trees, 
jve  would  still  have  the  Ash  trees.  The 
Ash  trees  were  later  taken  out  and 
)lanted  somewhere  else. 

j  The  Bennett  plan  as  well  as  the 
plmsted  plan  had  the  central  feature 
jn  the  middle  of  the  Civic  Center  where 
ihe  two  axes  cross.  The  plan  also  in- 
:luded  four  statues  of  which  only  two, 
he  Bucking  Bronco  donated  by  J.  K. 
Tullen  and  the  Indian,  “On  the  War¬ 
mth”,  donated  by  Stephen  Knight  were 
ictually  put  in.  There  have  been  no 
nore  fine  donations  like  these  for 
lecades.  The  main  objection  of  Mayor 
♦peer  to  the  Olmsted  plan  was  that 
t  was  too  horticultural.  He  had  been 
n  Europe  and  was  thinking  of  a  great 
>pen  plaza,  a  meeting  place  for  great 
jiumbers  of  people.  The  theatre  de- 
jign,  more  or  less,  carried  out  that 
bought  and  we  kept  the  space  between 
he  Greek  Theatre  and  the  Voorhees 
Memorial  as  open  gravel  space.  Col- 
ax  Avenue  was  bent  around  the  Voor- 
iees  Memorial  after  long  deliberation 
whether  Colfax  should  not  be  tun- 
eled  under  the  Civic  Center. 

The  next  major  step  in  the  develop- 
lent  of  the  Civic  Center  was  the  build- 
jig  of  the  new  City  Hall.  The  old  city 
all  was  located  on  14th  Street  and 
mrimer  Street  on  the  bank  of  Cherry 
"reek  and  had  become  rather  obsolete, 
"here  was  much  argument  over  the  lo- 
ation  of  the  new  City  Hall  and  a  com- 
littee  of  which  Isaac  Keator  was 
hairman  went  out  to  promote  the  lo- 
ation  on  the  Civic  Center.  Other 
ites  had  been  suggested,  especially  in 
fie  lower  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
argely  due  to  the  activities  of  this  com- 
littee  that  the  site  on  Bannock  Street 
ms  acquired  and  the  City  Hall  erected 
t  this  point. 

After  the  City  Hall  had  been  built, 
le  whole  plan  of  the  Civic  Center  be- 
ame  much  more  apparent  than  it  was 
efore  and  we  began  to  think  of  the 


Plan  of  Civic  Center  and  its  extension 
submitted  by  Mr.  DeBoer,  1924. 
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Civic  Center  as  reaching  from  the  Cap¬ 
itol  to  the  City  Hall.  We  prepared  a 
plan  that  would  unify  the  two  grounds. 

The  Capitol  Building  has  always 
seemed  stilted  to  me.  It  was  a  sort  of 
standard  design  used  for  many  capitols. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  archi¬ 
tect  had  the  basement  story  in  the 
ground  and  had  only  the  superstructure 
on  his  drawing  board.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion,  the  basement  story  was  put  above 
the  ground,  making  the  whole  design 
too  high.  Our  plan  provided  for  park¬ 
ing  underground  in  the  hill  on  Lincoln 
Street.  A  two  or  three  story  parking 
garage  is  possible  here.  The  design 
can  be  made  to  eliminate  the  stilted 
appearance  of  the  Capitol. 

To  connect  the  State  and  City  parts 
of  the  park  into  one  design,  some  of 
the  trees  on  Broadway  were  removed 
so  that  an  open  vista  between  the  two 
buildings  became  available.  The  plan 
called  also  for  moving  the  English 
Elms  between  Bannock  and  Acoma 
Streets  farther  apart  and  putting  a  re¬ 
flecting  pool  in  at  this  point. 

Next  we  had  a  hot  argument  over 
the  location  of  a  memorial  fountain  for 
Mayor  Speer.  I  had  hoped  that  it 
could  be  placed  at  the  point  where  the 
two  axes  cross.  A  plan  was  drawn  up 
and  submitted  by  Arnold  Ronnebeck, 
the  sculptor.  At  the  same  time  the  Art 
Commission  had  another  plan  drawn 
up  by  William  Zorach  of  New  York, 
a  sculptor.  This  plan  would  have  reor¬ 
ganized  the  whole  Civic  Center  and  all 
the  work  that  had  been  done  previously 
would  have  had  to  be  removed  and  a 
brand  new  arrangement  made.  The 
sculpture  work  itself  was  beautiful  but 
the  rearrangement  of  the  Civic  Center 
seemed  to  me  to  mean  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Speer  plans.  The  cen¬ 
tral  fountain  would  be  eliminated  and 
there  would  be  an  avenue  of  statuary 
from  Broadway  west.  It  was  a  rather 
difficult  decision  and  artists  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parties.  Mayor  Staple- 
ton  finally  decided  to  use  the  money  to 


build  a  Speer  Memorial  hospital  as 
part  of  the  City  Hospital. 

The  Civic  Center  plan  has  been  with 
me  for  nearly  half  a  century,  perhaps 
longer  than  with  any  man  living.  This 
is  my  apology  for  offering  some  ideas 
for  its  future: 

1.  The  surroundings  of  the  park  north 
of  Colfax  Avenue  and  south  of  1 4th 
Avenue  must  be  zoned  against  exces¬ 
sive  height.  The  threat  of  a  31  story 
building  to  replace  the  Tours  Hotel  il 
hope  has  been  allayed,  but  the  city,, 
must  definitely  put  down  zoning  restric-j 
tion  which  will  keep  buildings  down  to^ 
six  stories  or  less.  They  can  step  up}j 
toward  the  next  street  as  occurred  in| 
the  Hilton  Hotel. 

2.  The  next  item  of  construction!! 
should  be  the  treatment  of  the  Capitol 
grounds. 

II 

3.  The  central  fountain  still  to  be 
named  after  Robert  Speer  and  the  re¬ 
flecting  pool  in  front  of  the  City  Hall 
should  be  put  in  soon. 

4.  The  new  Library  is  not  a  very 
attractive  building  but  it  is  at  least  low.  I 
A  fountain  to  match  the  Pioneer  Mem-S' 
orial  would  help  the  appearance  of  the 
library. 

5.  A  new  Art  Gallery  must  be  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  the  park. 

6.  Continuation  of  the  park  design 
by  a  Mall  to  the  West  must  be  revived 
and  consideration  given  to  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  City  Hall  and  the  new 
Westside  Court  Building. 

7.  Two  statues  to  match  the  present 
ones  should  be  erected. 

8.  A  decision  must  be  reached  in 
regard  to  a  building  to  match  the  pres¬ 
ent  Water  Building. 

9.  No  new  names  of  civic  benefac-i 
tors  have  been  added  on  the  walls  of; 
the  theatre.  Let’s  have  some  new; 
names! 


Preliminary  sketch  of  a  fountain  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  1960  Flower  Show. 


COLORADO  GARDEN  SHOW 
DENVER  COLISEUM 
APRIL  7-10 


Plans,  plans  and  more  plans  are  now 
eing  crystallized  into  the  greatest  gar- 
sn  extravaganza  the  West  has  ever 
nown.  Satellite  gardens  filled  with 
le  All-America  Rocket  Snapdragons 
id  Satellite  Petunias  is  but  one  of  the 
romised  features  of  the  1960  Gar- 
sn  Show. 

Offices  for  the  Garden  Show  have 
sen  set  up  at  909  York  Street,  Den- 
sr,  to  take  care  of  the  many  details 
ich  as  space  allotments  and  other  es- 
mtials  of  the  show.  Garden  Clubs 
id  nurseries  have  been  invited  to 
aild  individual  units  of  the  major  gar- 
in  area.  Manager  Lew  Hammer 


states  that  the  enthusiasm  and  cooper¬ 
ation  of  those  contacted  to  date  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  He  expects  this,  our  first  ma¬ 
jor  garden  show,  to  be  a  big  success. 
It  will  be  mainly  educational  in  scope 
and  should  prove  to  be  a  boon  to  gar¬ 
dening  in  our  area. 

As  an  Association,  we  are  planning 
an  educational  booth  to  tie  in  with  the 
theme  of  the  show.  In  addition,  many 
of  our  members  are  serving  as  com¬ 
mitteemen  for  the  show,  and  we  hope 
that  each  individual  will  help  by  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  news  of  this  show  to  his 
friends. 


P.  O.  Box  536 


KROH  BROS.  NURSERIES 


Preferred  Nursery  Stock  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Plains  Regions 


ONE  MILE  NORTH  OF  LOVELAND  HIGHWAY  287 

Loveland,  Colorado 


Drop  Card  for  Our  Current  Catalog 
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COMPOSTING 

By  Irene  (Mrs.  John)  Scott 


THIS  is  the  season  of  beginnings,  not 
only  for  me,  your  appointed  scribe 
for  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Gar¬ 
den  Clubs,  Inc.,  but  for  gardeners  the 
country  over  who  yearly  retain  the 
better  plantings  while  looking  forward 
to  newer  and  possibly  better  floricul- 
tural  findings. 

Flower  fanciers,  in  company  with 
other  horticultural  hobbiests,  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  timing  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Some  still  plant  potatoes  on 
Good  Friday,  and  all  are  calendar  con¬ 
scious.  But,  not  perhaps,  from  a  pro¬ 
gram  planning  point. 

Programs  can  make  or  break  a  gar¬ 
den  club.  A  program  chairman  strives 
to  please  or  pacify,  inform,  instruct  or 
inspire  members  through  material  pre¬ 
sented.  Nor  is  this  super  assignment 
all.  She  should  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
New  Member,  who  thinks  strawberries 
grow  on  bushes;  the  Jaded  Member, 
who  fades  away  from  thrice  told  tales; 
and  the  Prospective  Member  (guest) 
who  might  join  if  the  program  stimu¬ 
lates  or  strikes  her.  “Imagine,  vanilla 
coming  from  orchids.” 

There  is  help.  Start  with  your  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  if  there’s 
no  celebration  there  that  seems  appro¬ 
priate  for  even  a  segment  of  garden¬ 
ing,  proceed  to  State  for  another  try, 
and  then  ascend  to  National.  It’s  the 
latter  I’m  going  to  enlarge  upon,  but 
the  same  plan  applies  to  all  three 
levels. 

A  booklet  of  some  fifty  pages,  about 
the  size  of  typewriter  sheets,  formerly 
distributed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  called 
“Chases  Calendar  of  Annual  Events” 
is  available.  This  brochure,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  “The  Trade  Promotion 
Planning  Calendar”  includes  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Days,  Weeks  and  Months  in  1960. 
If  businesses  find  this  an  invaluable  aid 


to  highlighting  their  products,  wh 
shouldn’t  gardeners  point  up  their  pro 
grams  with  its  timely  ideas,  too? 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  som 
of  the  Calendar’s  established  date  | 
such  as:  National  Garden  Week  be 
ginning  Sunday,  April  17  and  continuj 
ing  through  the  23rd.  This  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  our  own  Na 
tional  Council  of  State  Garden  Club 
in  recognition  of  the  birth  of  J.  Ster 
ling  Morton,  founder  of  Arbor  Day  i 
National  Flower  Week,  Oct.  23-30 
sponsored  by  The  Society  of  America! 
Florists,  promotes  the  appreciation 
use  and  sale  of  flowers.  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  of  America,  Nov 
28-Dec.  1,  for  the  purpose  of  dissem 
inating  the  latest  research  information 
and  equipment  to  vegetable  growers) 

Some  dates  not  so  widely  knowi 
might  include:  National  Wildlift; 

Week,  Mar.  20-26,  focusing  attention 
on  national  resources  and  pressing  con; 
servation  problems.  (Conservation  anc; 
Bird  chairman,  note.)  National  Ornai 
mental  Iron  Month,  May  1-31  pro 
motes  grillwork,  furniture,  railings,  etc 
(This  is  for  you,  Landscape  Chair; 
man.)  Old  Lady  Day,  April  6,  honor 
ing  the  pillars  of  progress,  reminding 
me  that  it’s  not  so  much  a  man’s  pull! 
but  a  woman’s  push  that  gets  uf 
through  this  life.  (Life  Member  Chair) 
men,  this  sounds  tailor-made.)  As¬ 
paragus  Week  is  another  promising 
date  for  imaginative  chairmen  to  trans¬ 
plant.  Wouldn’t  those  stalks  make 
nice  line  designs  or  spike  material  foi 
arrangements?  But  coming  home  anc 
to  date,  how  about  National  Cherr>i 
Week,  Feb.  15-22?  This  includes  the 
now  famous  Cherry  Pie  baking  con¬ 
test,  remember? 

All  right,  let’s  break  down  this  cherry 
theme,  which  should  be  a  natural  for 
Coloradoans.  Articles  for  the  press  on| 
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he  multiple  values  of  the  cherry  tree, 
vith  some  photographs  of  either  out¬ 
standing  citizens  or  pretty  girls  —  who 
ust  happened  to  be  passing  and  stop- 
3ed  to  admire  the  tre'e  or  shrub.  A 
ea  or  social  function  using  cherries 
n  menu  and  table  setting.  A  scrap¬ 
book  or  window  display  showing  cher¬ 
ries  (artificial,  when  out  of  season) 
ised  in  design  classes  for  a  show  or 
i  some.  These  arrangements  could  fea- 
ure  cherries  or  use  them  in  combina- 
i  ion  with  other  plant  materials  or 
alone.  There  could  be  cherry  foliage, 
wood  and  accessory  classes,  too.  Then, 
I  here’s  always  George  and  his  eternal 
latchet  heading  the  cherry  personali- 
t  jies  and  legends. 

J  Still  stretching  the  imagination,  why 
lot  enlist  the  cooperation  of  a  local 
grocer,  restaurant  or  store  selling  cook- 
ng  utensils  or  dishes?  Perhaps  he’ll 
;ponsor  a  special  event.  Maybe  offer 
in  award,  ribbon  or  prize  to  the  per¬ 
son  making  the  best  arrangement  in 
m  empty  cherry  container.  You’ll 
jhink  up  more  and  better  ideas  that 
ire  applicable  to  this  cherry  theme 


and  countless  others  that  will  conform, 
too. 

We  are  a  nation  of  conformists.  For 
instance,  the  person  who  chooses  to 
worship  on  a  day  other  than  Sunday, 
or  wear  clothes  not  found  in  shops 
has  additional  difficulties  to  surmount. 
The  same  holds  for  the  gardener.  By 
“getting  with”  the  commercial  peo¬ 
ples  who  must  make  a  go  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  be  it  Cadillacs  or  caterpillars, 
programs,  promotion  and  publicity  are 
made  easier  for  garden  clubs.  It’s  a 
kind  of  togetherness  that  could  be 
propagated  more  extensively. 

For  new  gardening  glow  get  “Chases 
Calendar  of  Annual  Events,  Special 
Days,  Weeks  and  Months”  published 
annually  (in  Nov.)  for  each  forthcom¬ 
ing  year  by  the  Apple  Tree  Press, 
2322  Mallery  Street,  Flint  4,  Michigan. 
The  price,  one  dollar  prepaid.  All 
users  are  invited  to  submit  information 
and  suggestions  for  future  editions. 
So  —  why  doesn’t  some  garden  club 
sponsor  a  national  day,  week  or 
month?  Columbine?  Carnation?  You 
name  it.  The  world  will  observe  it. 


"FLORIADE"  -  WHAT  IS  IT? 

If  you  combine  Olympiade  with  Flora,  you  get  Floriade.  It  stands  for  the 
nternational  Horticultural  Exhibition  that  will  be  held  in  Rotterdam  this  year, 
:rom  March  25  to  September  25,  1960  (six  months). 

It  will  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  tulip  in  Holland. 

The  theme  is  “from  seed  to  force”:  everything  from  the  newest  in  roses  to 
he  latest  in  shipping  and  storage. 

The  Floriade  will  occupy  over  125  acres  in  the  center  of  Rotterdam.  The 
City  of  Rotterdam  has  contributed  more  than  $2  million  to  its  development. 


fou  will  hear  more  about  it. 

— MWP 

fHITHOIlY 

P  KEESEI)  &  SOPS 

4201  East  lliff 

SK  6-4040 

landscaping  and  Contracting 

SP  7-7873 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 

Aerating  Lawns 

AUTOMATIC  UNDERGROUND  SPRINKLING  SYSTEMS 
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The  Right  Tree 
In  The  Right  Spot 


By  Mrs.  William  Crisp, 
Member ,  Home  Garden  Club 


American  Elm 

OFTEN  when  a  tree  is  chosen  the 
first  consideration  is  to  select  it 
for  its  ornamental  features,  flowers, ' 
foliage  or  fruit.  Those  characteristics 
are  important  but  the  most  pertinent 
factors  in  determining  how  appropriate 
a  tree  is  for  a  certain  spot  are  the  con¬ 
tour,  size,  and  structural  framework. 
Colorful  flowers,  decorative  fruit,  fol¬ 
iage,  bark  are  ornamental  assets.  But 
they  are  of  little  value  if  the  tree  bear¬ 
ing  them  is  not  adaptable  in  shape  and 
size  and  suited  climatically  and  cultur¬ 
ally  to  the  location  being  considered. 

To  the  discerning  eye  the  structural 
framework  of  a  tree  gives  a  clue  to  the 
functions  it  may  serve  best.  Structural 
framework  can  be  most  easily  observed 
during  the  winter  months.  If  a  tree 
has  a  flaring  base  or  urn-shaped  habit 
of  growth,  it  is  an  ideal  subject  for 
framing  vistas,  buildings  or  for  shad¬ 
ing  terraces.  This  habit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  elm  is  well  demonstrated  on  cer¬ 
tain  tree  lined  streets  in  Denver,  for 
example  1 2th  Avenue  leading  into 
Cheesman  Park. 

If  a  tree  is  broad  headed  with  thick 
foliage,  it  is  excellent  for  shade,  shel¬ 
ter  or  may  serve  as  a  background.  The 
linden  is  such  a  tree.  Fine  specimens 
can  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  Chees¬ 
man  Park.  A  tree  with  a  dense  twiggy 
habit  may  serve  as  a  screen  for  boun¬ 
dary  or  a  wind  break.  In  either  case 


foliage  that  persists  may  be  an  added 
asset  for  a  dense  screen. 

Trees  that  are  erect  and  columnar 
serve  a  still  different  use.  They  are 
chosen  to  accentuate  architectural  fea¬ 
tures  or  other  plantings  and  are  often 
called  horticultural  exclamation  pointsf 
of  the  landscape.  At  East  High  School.; 
Bolleana  poplars  and  junipers  planted 
next  to  the  building  accent  and  com¬ 
plement  the  beautiful  tower. 

Picturesque  trees  are  such  trees  as 
hawthorns,  and  some  crabapples.  The 
branch  delineation  and  silhouette  pre¬ 
sent  a  pleasing  deviation  from  the 
usual.  They  are  the  featured  specimens 
which  add  distinction  to  landscape; 
groupings.  Such  trees  may  be  observed 
in  Cheesman  Park  and  also  along 
Monaco  Boulevard. 

Certain  trees  such  as  buckeye, 
catalpa,  horse  chestnut,  bur  oak  and 
sycamore  are  continually  dropping 
dried  flowers,  leaves  or  fruits  and  thus; 
disturb  cleanliness  and  orderliness] 
This  tendency  to  drop  litter  may  down 
grade  the  tree  in  value  for  some  per¬ 
sons. 

After  a  tree  has  been  selected  for 
its  functional  aspects,  careful  consid¬ 
eration  must  be  given  to  the  problems! 
related  to  culture.  Congenial  soil  must, 
be  provided  and  maintained  and  ade¬ 
quate  moisture  and  fertilizer  applied 
whenever  necessary.  Wind  protection 
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Weeping  Birch 


,  also  desirable.  In  exposed  positions 
aking  is  recommended  to  prevent 
ind  sway.  A  paper  tree  wrap  may 
e  applied  to  the  trunk  of  young  trees 
)  avoid  sun  scald.  Rate  of  growth  is 
Iso  important,  especially  when  a  re- 
lacement  is  involved. 

Some  trees  like  the  American  elm 
:  maturity  tower  high  in  the  air  above 
)ofs  and  telephone  wires.  Others  like 
te  pin  oak  nearly  always  sweep  the 
ound.  One  is  not  necessarily  super¬ 


Hawthorn 


ior  to  the  other,  but  each  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  use.  Don’t  look  for  a  tree  until 
you  define  your  needs. 

Through  the  year  many  varieties  of 
trees  have  been  brought  into  Colorado 
and  have  become  acclimated.  In  the 
Denver  area  more  than  100  species 
are  growing  successfully. 

In  future  issues  of  the  Green  Thumb 
look  for  further  information  to  help 
you  select  the  tree  you  would  like  to 
plant. 


SHADE  TREE  CONFERENCE  TO  BE  HELD  IN  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

The  15th  annual  meeting  of  the  Midwestern  Chapter  of  the  National  Shade 
ree  Conference  will  be  held  February  10-11-12,  1960,  in  the  Sheraton-Fon- 
nelle  Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  educational  program  will  feature  discussions  of  diseases  and  insects  that 
irrently  are  affecting  shade  trees  in  the  midwest.  Equipment  and  supplies  used 
.  the  care  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  on  display  throughout  the  three-day  meet- 
g.  Registration  of  members  and  others  who  wish  to  attend  the  meeting  will 
jgin  at  8:00  A.M.,  Wednesday,  February  10,  at  the  hotel.  An  attendance  of 
xmt  400  is  expected. 


Careful  Maintenance  of  Shade  Trees 

SCHULHOFF  ARBORIST  SERVICE 

Specialists  in  Tree  Care 

HArrison  4-6112 
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MEMBER 


WIND  RIVER  CAPER 

By  E.  K.  Edwards 


RECENTLY  I  had  some  work  to  do 
on  the  highway  in  the  Wind  River 
Canyon  between  Shoshone  and  Ther- 
mopolis,  Wyoming.  It  was  in  deep 
winter  and  there  was  construction  go¬ 
ing  on  that  necessitated  the  closing  of 
the  road  to  all  traffic  except  for  one 
hour  in  the  early  morning  and  one 
hour  in  late  evening. 

I  had  to  go  into  the  canyon  early  for 
that  reason.  My  work  was  taking  pic¬ 
tures,  and  the  sun  did  not  rise  in  the 
depths  of  the  canyon  until  about  10:30 
a.m.  and  set  about  2:30  p.m.  That 
left  me  with  nothing  to  do  in  this  wild 
and  rugged  place  from  about  7  a.m. 
until  almost  noon.  So,  I  looked  around 
for  something  with  which  to  amuse  my¬ 
self.  Rock  hunting  was  not  feasible  in 
that  canyon  of  plain  granite.  Any  ac¬ 
tivity  outside  the  car  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  it  was  bitter  cold  and  the 
wind  blew  in  gusts  and  gales,  proving 
that  the  canyon  was  well  named. 

But  the  rushing  river  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch.  It  was  half  frozen  over 
in  spots  with  huge  rounded  boulders 
ringed  in  ice  distorting  the  swift  flow 
of  the  water.  Water  Ousels  dived  and 
darted  here  and  there,  first  along  the 
surface,  then  under  the  cold  water.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not  freeze 
solid  in  the  ice. 

Then  suddenly,  three  mallard  ducks 
came  flying  upstream,  two  males  and 
one  female,  and  landed  on  the  river 
near  me.  And  thereby  hangs  my  tale. 

The  ducks  swam  about  playfully  for 
a  time,  then  all  three  dived  and  came 
up  even  more  playfully  some  fifty  feet 
downstream.  Over  and  over  this  pro¬ 
cedure  was  repeated  until  they  disap¬ 
peared  around  a  bend  of  the  river  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Presently,  the 
came  flying  upstream  again  to  land  an 
repeat  the  process.  A  workman  on  tl 
job  told  me  that  the  three  ducks  ha| 
followed  the  construction  project  fc 
a  month,  playing  in  this  same  manne 


As  the  sun  began  to  peek  over  tl 
canyon  wall,  I  was  preparing  to  g 
about  my  work  when  I  heard  th 
female  duck  squawking  at  the  top  c 
her  voice.  I  went  nearer  and  watchec 
It  was  she  who  signaled  the  time  t! 
dive.  She  would  suddenly  strike  th! 
water  with  her  wings,  squawk  loudlj 
and  then  dive — the  drakes  would  fo 
low  suit.  She  would  be  the  last  to  suil 
face — all  the  while  the  two  drakes  we 
looking  wildly  around  for  her.  Whe 
she  would  pop  up  they  would  rush  t 
her  side  and  go  through  all  manner  c 
consoling  drake  wheezes.  Then  as 
watched,  I  made  a  discovery.  The  un 
canny  old  female  would  do  a  mos 
human  female  maneuver — deceptior 
intrigue,  come-on,  hard-to-get,  make 
him-work-for-it;  call  it  what  you  will, 
but  this  is  what  she  would  do.  Sh 
would  dash  her  wings  against  the  wa 
ter,  let  out  a  guffaw  of  quacks  and  ac 
as  if  she  were  diving  to  China,  but  sh 
did  not,  she  just  stayed  afloat.  Th 
old  drakes,  goofs  that  they  were,  lik 
stupid  human  males,  dove  like  rocks 
Then  the  hen  would  point  her  bil 
straight  up  and  let  off  a  series  o 
quacks  that  sounded  exactly  like  hu 
man  belly  laughs.  The  drakes  woul(j 
then  surface  far  downstream,  look  al[ 
around  for  her  and  then  come  rushin 
back,  fighting  each  other  to  see  whicl 
reached  her  first.  This  went  on  am 
on,  and  did  she  enjoy  it.  The  male 
never  caught  on  nor  joined  forces  ii 
giving  her  the  ducking  of  her  life. 
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Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscaping  with 
'  5825  W.  16th  Avenue 
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Ornamental  Crabapples,  Arie  F. 
len  Boer.  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  1959. 

Born  in  Holland,  where  his  training 
•egan,  the  author,  a  landscape  gar- 
ener,  developed  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Vater  Works  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a 
reat  park  known  as  the  Charles  Sing 
)enman  Woods.  Encouraged  by  Mr. 
)enman,  Arie  F.  den  Boer  here  estab- 
shed  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
owering  crabs  in  existence.  This  book 
>  the  result  of  his  long  experience  in 
lie  selection  and  propagation  of  flow¬ 
ering  crabapples  with  emphasis  on  the 
escription  of  the  most  important 
pecies  and  varieties,  accompanied  by 
ketches  of  flowers,  fruits  and  leaves. 

Symbolism  in  Flower  Arrangement , 
^rvin  S.  Ferry.  Macmillan,  1958. 
d  Flower  arrangements  can  be  endow- 
d  with  meaning  as  well  as  beauty  of 
esign.  Mr.  Ferry  explains  the  sym- 
olic  meaning  of  some  200  plants  and 
l  addition  lists  the  plant  materials  and 
ccessories  that  express  in  the  language 
f  flowers,  particular  emotions  and  sen- 
ments,  with  special  attention  to  Jap- 
nese  symbolism.  Throughout  are 
ractical  suggestions  for  flower  ar- 
mgements  and  handling  of  material. 

The  Rockwells’  Complete  Book  of 
\oses,  F.  F.  Rockwell  and  Esther  C. 
rrayson.  Doubleday,  1958. 

Based  on  many  years  of  personal 
xperience,  the  Rockwells  give  step 


by  step  directions  for  successful  rose 
culture  including  propagating  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  with  special  sections  on  “Roses 
in  Your  Garden:  Where  and  How  to 
Use  Them”  and  “Rose  Types  and 
Varieties.” 

Wildlife  in  America,  Peter  Matthies- 
sen.  Viking,  1959. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Pough  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  writes  as  follows:  “We  have 
long  needed  a  historical  survey  that 
would  give  us  the  whole  story  of  the 
white  man’s  effect  on  wildlife  in  North 
America,  from  the  earliest  records  to 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Matthiessen’s 
book  is  precisely  this,  and  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  need,  its  excellent  docu¬ 
mentation  and  engaging  style  of  writ¬ 
ing,  make  it  an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  in  the  field.”  Col¬ 
or  plates,  photographs  and  a  unique 
series  of  more  than  100  line  drawings 
of  the  rare,  extinct  and  vanishing 
species. 

Chinese  Flower  Arrangement,  H.  L. 
Li.  Van  Nostrand,  1959. 

Dr.  Li  states  in  his  introduction  that 
this  work  is  an  -  attempt  to  summarize 
the  essentials  of  the  art  of  floral  decor¬ 
ation  in  China  in  the  form  of  table 
culture  and  vase  arrangement.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  in  his  book  selectivity  in  the 
appreciation  of  flowers,  symbolic  val¬ 
ues  of  flowers,  and  the  distinct  contri¬ 
bution  made  by  China  toward  floral 
art  in  the  highly  developed  craft  of 
porcelain  manufacturing. 

— M.  B.  H. 
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How  do  you  plant  an  avocado  seed 
indoors? 

Answer: 

Use  a  four-inch  pot  and  sandy  pot¬ 
ting  soil.  Place  the  seed  with  the  small 
end  up  about  one-half  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Keep  moist.  The 
process  of  germination  may  be  speeded 
up  by  soaking  the  seed  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  seed  coat  may  be  removed 
before  planting.  If  you  merely  wish  to 
watch  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and 
are  not  interested  in  maintaining  the 
avocado  as  a  potted  plant,  soak  the 
seed  and  remove  the  seed  coat;  then, 
by  using  toothpicks  inserted  in  the  seed 
for  support,  suspend  the  seed  in  a  glass 
jar  so  that  the  base  of  the  large  end 
of  the  seed  touches  the  water.  Be  sure 
to  keep  the  water  level  so  that  the  base 
of  the  seed  is  always  moist.  This  makes 
an  interesting  project  for  the  children 
in  the  family. 

Question: 

Do  lima  beans  grow  in  Denver? 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  3-1929 


Yes,  lima  beans  can  be  grown 
Denver.  They  are  not,  however,  wei 
suited  to  higher  altitudes  since  th< 
require  a  long  growing  season  ai 
since  the  seedlings  are  more  sensitil 
to  cool  weather  than  are  those  of  othl 
beans.  Suggested  varieties  for  Denv 
are  Fordhook  No.  242,  Henderson 
Bush  Lima,  and  Early  Baby  Potai 
Lima. 

Question: 

This  year  my  geranium  cuttings  ro 
ted  at  the  base  and  did  not  root  we! 
Those  that  did  root  and  were  potte 
later  turned  black  and  shriveled  ne< 
the  base,  and  soon  died.  What  w 
wrong? 

Answer: 

This  sounds  like  black  leg  stem  ro 
a  fairly  common  disease  of  geranium 
Next  year  be  sure  that  cuttings  ai 
taken  from  healthy  plants,  and  us 
sterilized  sand  or  vermiculite  as  a  roo 
ing  medium. 


HYPOH&C 

Soluble  PLANT  FOOD  Complete  pr-Effiss-r  j 


Grows  Belter  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water  llMwJi 

Preferred  by  millions  of  users  for  over  20  years.  1  PI>;TraMi  1 
Simply  dissolve  and  water  your  house  plants,  gar-  [  J 

den  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  and  lawn.  Clean!  I  k 
Odorless!  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can’t  supply,  j  , .  : 
send$l  for  10-oz.  can,  postpaid.  Makes  60  gallons.  URjLZgjy 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  CO..  Copley  21.  Ohio.  U  S.A. 
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WHAT  FOR? 


see  NUffsewmn 
carl/ 


Seasonal  Suggestions 


Although  a  great  many  new  developments  are 
taking  place  in  the  gardening  field,  they  seldom 
receive  front  page  mention  like  discoveries  in 
rocketry  or  medicine.  New  flowers,  new  insecti¬ 
cides,  new  fertilizers  and  new  tools  are  appearing 
with  regularity.  Since  gardening  is  a  seasonal  ac¬ 
tivity  all  these  new  gimmicks  hit  the  gardener  at 
one  time.  This  usually  throws  him  into  a  state  of 
utter  confusion.  Perhaps  we  could  do  well  to  take 
a  lesson  from  the  past  Christmas  season,  with  its 
cry  to  shop  early  and  avoid  the  rush.  January  and 
February  are  slack  months  for  the  nurseryman 
and  garden  shop  owner.  Why  not  visit  him  now 
and  get  the  jump  on  the  spring  rush?  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  get  acquainted  and  to  talk  over  your 
garden  problems  and  needs  with  your  dealer.  He 
can  also  advise  you  on  items  that  might  be  in 
short  supply,  so  that  you  can  place  your  order 
early. 

Reading  about  new  plants  and  products  is  also 
a  good  way  to  keep  posted  on  new  things  in  gar¬ 
dening.  In  this  magazine  you  will  find  several 
articles  on  new  All-America  flowers  for  1960. 
We  also  have  a  number  of  new  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  in  our  Helen  Fowler  Library  at  909  York 
Street.  Some  of  these  are  on  general  gardening, 
while  others  deal  with  specific  plants  and  their 
culture.  This  library  is  maintained  for  your  con¬ 
venience  and  is  open  five  days  a  week,  Monday 
through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Miss  Bonar, 
our  assistant  editor,  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
finding  the  books  you  want. 

Speaking  of  reading  material,  you’ll  undoubt¬ 
edly  receive  a  catalogue  or  two  in  the  mails.  View 
them  to  your  heart’s  content,  but  be  cautious 
about  ordering  materials  from  them.  Check  first 
to  see  if  the  plant  is  available  locally  and  if  it 
isn’t,  check  with  your  local  garden  authority  to 
see  if  it  is  hardy  in  your  particular  area.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  old  adage,  “All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.” 

This  is  also  a  good  time  to  plan  your  garden 
for  the  coming  season.  Review  your  successes 
and  failures  of  the  past  season.  Decide  just  what 
plants  you  want  to  replace  and  the  new  ones  that 
you  want  to  add.  Perhaps  you  need  to  revamp 
a  perennial  bed  or  change  an  entire  section  of 
your  yard.  Plan  it  now  on  paper  so  that  you  can 
do  the  job  in  orderly  fashion  come  spring. 

This  period  of  the  year  to  many  persons  is 
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DORMANT  SPRAY 

,  /  , 


FORCE  SHRUBS 


bleak  and  dreary,  mainly  because  they  have  neve 
looked  for  winter  beauty.  Next  time  you’re  oui 
doors,  notice  the  fascinating  silhouettes  presente 
by  trees  and  shrubs.  The  forms,  pattern  design* 
and  colors  created  by  the  stems  and  twigs  of  thesj 
plants  show  the  deft  touch  of  the  Master’s  hand 
Be  sure  to  read  Mrs.  Crisp’s  article  on  page  2 
for  more  on  this  idea. 

If  possible,  damage  done  to  our  shade  tree 
by  the  September  storm  should  be  repaired  befor 
the  growing  season  begins.  It’s  also  time  to  appl 
dormant  sprays  for  the  control  of  scale  insects 
These  sprays  are  touchy  and  have  to  be  applie 
when  the  temperature  is  above  50°  and  whe 
there  is  little  wind.  With  our  usual  run  of  weathe 
the  arborist  has  very  few  days  in  which  to  appl 
these  sprays.  If  you  have  large  trees,  be  sure  t 
contact  your  arborist  soon,  so  that  he  can  includ 
them  in  his  spray  schedule. 

i 

While  it’s  early  to  be  thinking  about  mos 
bedding  plants,  a  few  like  verbenas,  salvias,  am 
coleus  should  be  started  indoors  from  seed  aroum 
the  first  of  February.  If  you  want  any  of  the  All 
America  annuals,  be  sure  to  order  your  seed  nov 
while  it  is  available. 

You  can  make  spring  come  a  little  early  b 
forcing  twigs  of  shrubs  like  quince,  forsythia,  am 
flowering  almond  indoors  any  time  from  now  or 
All  you  have  to  do  is  cut  the  branches,  crush  th 
basal  end  and  place  them  in  cool  water  out  of  th 
light  for  several  days. 


Home  Landscaping  It.  Wednesday  evenings  at 
6  p.m.,  February  3  through  March  23,  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Medical  School,  Temporary  Building  A-l. 
The  course,  taught  by  M.  Walter  Pesman,  Denver 
Landscape  Architect,  will  present  more  new  ideas 
and  discussion  of  making  home  grounds  individ¬ 
ualistic,  with  emphasis  on  maintenance,  soils, 
grading,  plant  culture,  and  what  to  look  for  in 
buying  nursery  stock.  $10.00  registration  fee. 

JOHN  VAN  WYK 

LANDSCAPING 

Lawn  and  Garden  Maintenance 

SK  6-0789  2101  So.  Adams 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and  Evergreens 

McCoy  &  Jensen 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 
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BEST  WISHES  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

We  Have  Been  Growing  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Plants  in  the  Denver  Area  for 
73  Years. 

We  Know  the  Best  Plants  for  this 
Climate  and  Know  How  to  Plant 
Them. 

Come  and  See  Our  Garden  Shop. 
We  have  a  complete  line  of  Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  Insecticides  and  Plant 
Foods. 

Excellent  Selection  of  Container  Grown  Evergreens  and  Shrubs 
Soon  Available  —  the  New  1960  All-America  Roses 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES,  INC. 

West  38th  and  Wadsworth 
HArrison  4-5584 


“MELLO-ETT” 


MELLOWS  THE  SOIL 


•  Puts  Minerals  Back  Into  Depleted  Soils  •  Loosens  Packed  Soil 

•  Restores  Mineral  Balance  •  Helps  Release  Nutrients  to  Plants 


Packaged  and  Distributed  by 


ALAMEDA  NURSERIES,  INC. 

2645  WEST  ALAMEDA  AVENUE 


WE  5-3528 
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Magazine  for  Rocky  Mountain  Gardeners 


Preserve  the  Health  and  Beauty  of  Your  Trees  with 

Swingle  Care 

SWINGLE 

TREE  SURGERY  COMPANY 

620  So.  Dahlia  FR  7-8123 


P.  O.  Box  536 


KROH  BROS.  NURSERIES 


Preferred  Nursery  Stock  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Plains  Regions 


ONE  MILE  NORTH  OF  LOVELAND  HIGHWAY  287 

Loveland,  Colorado 


Drop  Card  for  Our  Current  Catalog 


SK  6-0789 

F  E  R  T  O  S  A  N  .SB*, 

JOHN  VAN  WYK 

This  BACTERIA  CONCENTRATE  will  rot 

LANDSCAPING 

down  garden  waste,  grass  cuttings,  leaves, 
etc.,  into  valuable  compost  (manure)  quick- 

New  Lawns  •  Planting  •  Fertilizing 

ly.  Free  instructions. 

Roto  Tilling 

NO  digging  #NO  turning  #  Simple  #  Safe 

From  Western  Seed  Co.,  and 

2101  South  Adams  Denver  10,  Colo. 

all  good  seedsmen. 

1  LI FF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Shade,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  hardy 
vines,  small  fruits,  and  ever¬ 
greens,  nursery  and  con¬ 
tainer  grown. 

40,000  perennial  plants  in  containers.  Over  400 
varieties,  including  specimen  plants  and  ground 

covers. 

New  Plants — Harvest  Giant  Mums,  all  colors; 
Olympic  Hybrid  Lilies;  New  Petunias;  Spun  Gold 
Marigolds;  Rocket  and  Hit  Parade  Snaps; 
Bougainvilleas. 

SK  6-5656 

1  LI  FF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

SK  6-5656 

4750  E.  Miff 

House  plants.  Green  and 
flowering  plants  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Let  us  repot  your 
plants. 

4750  E.  Miff 

COME  AND  SEE  US 

1  LI  FF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

The  most  complete  stock. 

Fertilizers,  insecticides,  trel- 

Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

lises,  large  flower  pots,  peat, 
and  potting  soil. 

MARCH 
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“The  Tfteen  “Th  um(r 

Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

'To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado ;  to  protect  the 
forests;  to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  gardens ;  to  make  available  cor¬ 
rect  information  regarding  forestry,  horticultural  practices  and 
plants  best  suited  to  the  climate;  and  to  coordinate  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horticulturists  and 
gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit." 
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“Fun  with  Flowers” — A  lecture  and 
demonstration  is  followed  by  the 
making  of  arrangements.  Each  per¬ 
son  brings  containers,  mechanics, 
and  material.  The  workshops  are 
open  to  everyone.  They  will  be  held 
each  month  at  the  following  times 
and  places: 

Workshop  I — Botanic  Garden’s  House, 
909  York  Street,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  II — Lakeside  Denver  Dry 
Goods,  44th  and  Harlan,  10  a.m., 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  III — Arapahoe  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Littleton,  10  a.m.,  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  Green  Thumb  Program  —  Every 
Saturday  morning  on  KLZ  at  10:15 
a.m. 

Floral  Art  Courses  —  Opportunity 
School.  Every  Thursday,  9  a.m.- 
11:30  a.m.,  1  p.m.-3:30  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m.-9:15  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
except  for  materials. 

Botanic  Garden's  House  Meetings, 
909  York  Street. 

March  7 — House  Plant  Clinic,  7:30 
p.m. 

March  8  —  Garden  Club  of  Denver, 
11  a.m. 


March  9 — Organic  Gardeners,  8  p.|| 

March  10 — Washington  Park  Gardi 
Club,  1  p.m. 

March  10 — Rose  Society,  7  p.m. 

March  11 — Colorado  Forestry  al 
Horticulture  Association  Finan; 
Committee,  10:30  a.m. 

March  1 1  —  Colorado  Forestry  a  1 
Horticulture  Association  Boa  I 
Luncheon,  11:30  a.m. 

March  1 1 — Landscape  Contractors, ' 
p.m. 

March  14 — Judges  Council,  10  a.m.  j 

March  14 — House  Plant  Clinic,  7:j| 
p.m. 

March  15 — Fun  With  Flowers  Wor  i 
shop  I,  9:30  a.m. 

March  21 — Botanic  Garden’s  Boa  i 
Meeting,  7  p.m. 

March  24 — Civic  Garden  Club  1  p.i  j 

March  25 — Landscape  Contractors, 
p.m. 

March  28 — Alta  Vista  Garden  Clu ! 
7:30  p.m. 

April  5  —  Mountain  View  Garde 
Club,  1  p.m. 

April  6 — Botany  Club,  7:30  p.m. 

April  7 — Orchid  Society,  7:45  p.m.  : 

April  8 — Colorado  Forestry  and  Horf 
culture  Association  Finance  Con 
mittee,  10:30  a.m. 

April  8 — Colorado  Forestry  and  Hort 
culture  Association  Board  Luncli 
eon,  11:30  a.m. 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscaping  with  Personality 

5825  W.  16th  Avenue  BEImont  7-0445 
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Officers  and  Trustees  Elected 

At  our  annual  banquet  and  business  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
ected  to  head  the  Association  for  1960.  President,  Scott  Wilmore;  vice 
residents,  Mrs.  Alexander  Barbour,  Clyde  Learned,  Mrs.  Rulison  Knox;  sec¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Hudson  Moore,  Jr.;  treasurer,  Earl  Sinnamon.  In  addition  to  the 
'Dove  officers,  Fred  Johnson  and  Herb  Gundell  were  elected  to  the  executive 
pmmittee. 

The  following  trustees  were  re-elected  to  the  board  for  a  three  year  term: 
irmin  Barteldes,  George  Beach,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Catherwood,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Fred  R. 
ohnson,  Herbert  C.  Gundell  and  Mrs.  John  Newman. 

New  members  elected  to  the  board  for  a  three  year  term  are  Dr.  J.  Har- 
son  Belknap,  Mrs.  Elmer  Mintkin,  and  Fred  Vetting.  Dr.  Belknap  is  a 
itired  engineer  and  former  manager  of  the  Denver  Welfare  Dept.  He  has 
een  active  on  the  street  and  shade  tree  committee  of  the  Association.  Mrs. 
lintkin  is  a  past  president  of  the  Idaho  Springs  Garden  Club  and  was  chair- 
lan  of  the  state  convention  committee  of  the  Federation  last  year.  Fred  Vet- 
ng  is  a  partner  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Seed  Company  and  has  served  on  our 
nance  committee  during  the  past  year. 

The  unexpired  two  year  term  vacated  by  Mrs.  Henry  McLister  was  filled 
y  John  Cramer,  manager  of  Sears  Roebuck  Garden  Shop. 

An  unexpired  one  year  term  vacated  by  Mrs.  Frank  McLister  was  filled 
y  Mrs.  Henry  Conrad.  Vella,  who  needs  no  introduction,  returns  to  our 
oard  after  a  lengthy  illness.  Fully  recovered,  she  is  again  quite  active  in 
association  affairs. 

Mr.  Lemoine  Bechtold  was  elevated  to  Honorary  Trustee  in  the  Association, 
he  following  is  the  citation  which  was  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Lemoine  Bechtold  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Colorado 
orestry  and  Horticulture  Association  since  its  organization  in  1944.  He  has 
een  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  from  1951  to  date,  and  was  treasurer 
f  the  organization  from  January  1956  through  October  1958. 

1  Mr.  Bechtold  donated  large  numbers  of  plants  and  shrubs  to  the  As- 
ociation’s  plant  auctions  on  many  occasions.  He  also  permitted  the  showing 
f  his  garden  on  the  annual  garden  tours. 

He  has  contributed  authoritative  articles  on  iris  and  hemerocallis  culture 
p  The  Green  Thumb. 

His  donations  of  plant  materials,  equipment  and  a  truck  to  the  1957  and 
'958  garden  fairs  contributed  immensely  to  their  financial  and  horticultural 
uccess. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  developer  and  hybridizer  of  iris,  spider  lilies, 
lemerocallis,  geraniums  and  lilacs,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  gardening  and  horticulture  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

In  recognition  of  distinguished  service  to  the  Association  (and  to  the 
'development  of  horticulture  and  gardening  in  this  area)  the  Board  of  Trustees 
>f  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association,  at  their  regular  meeting 
>n  January  8,  1960,  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  Section  1  of  the  By-Laws, 
lected  Mr.  Lemoine  Bechtold  an  Honorary  Trustee.  (With  best  wishes  for  a 
eturn  of  good  health  and  business  and  gardening  activities.) 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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Photo  Courtesy  American  Association  of  Nurseryna 


Favorite  Shrubs  for  Landscaping 

The  following  list  of  shrubs,  with  descriptions  and  suggestions  for  uj 
was  compiled  by  our  editorial  staff  from  lists  submitted  by  Scott  Wilmoj 
W.  W.  Wilmore  Nurseries,  Inc.;  Maurice  Marshall,  Marshall  Nurseries;  Kennn 
Wilmore,  Green  Bowers  Nursery;  and  these  members  of  the  Rocky  Mountd 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects:  Julia  Jane  Silvj 
stein,  Frances  Novitt,  Gerald  Kessler,  Edmund  Wallace,  Andrew  Larson,  Ch> 
Morietz,  Richard  Armstrong  and  M.  Walter  Pesman.  a 

SMALL  SHRUBS  j 

These  shrubs  vary  in  height  from  one  to  four  feet,  and  are  useful  i 
foundation  plantings,  planter  boxes,  informal  low  hedges,  as  low  materL 
facing  a  high  shrub  border,  in  mass  effects  and  as  specimens. 

Alpine  Currant  ( Ribes  alpinum) 

Flowers  are  insignificant  greenish  yellow.  The  foliage  is  bright,  li$: 
green  and  is  very  thick  in  growth.  One  of  the  outstanding  small  shrui 
available. 

Gold  Drop  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  farreri) 

A  beautiful  shrub.  Fully  foliaged,  with  golden  yellow  blosson 
beginning  in  mid-June  and  continuing  in  full  or  nearly  full  bloom  url 
killing  frost  in  the  fall. 

Barberry— Red  Leaf  and  Green  Leaf  (Berberis  spp.) 

Useful  in  filling  space  where  low  to  medium  sized  plants  are  needed 
The  red  foliage  of  the  Red  Leaf  makes  it  popular  when  used  in  any  sun 
location.  Used  for  accent  or  to  face  taller  background  plantings.  Gre 
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Leaf  has  larger  leaves  and  the  foliage  is  thick  and  shiny,  dark  green.  Good 
for  fall  color.  Red  berries  in  winter. 


ye  Mist  Spirea  (Caryopteris) 

The  best  known  introduction  of  this  plant  has  medium  blue  spikes  of 
flowers  that  are  quite  showy  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Does 
well  under  many  situations  and  will  tolerate  some  shade.  Adds  color  at 
a  time  when  many  shrubs  are  past  their  bloom.  For  best  results  should 
be  cut  off  each  year  to  force  quantities  of  fresh,  new  shoots.  Usually 
used  in  low  borders  or  masses  to  face  taller  material. 


iralberry  (Symphoricarpos  spp.) 

Popular  where  small  to  medium  sized  shrubs  are  needed.  Depend¬ 
able  and  reasonably  good  looking  under  most  conditions.  Will  tolerate 
tree  roots  and  adverse  situations,  both  in  sun  and  shade.  Use  is  primarily 
confined  to  massed  groups. 

3ebel  Spirea  ( Spiraea  froebeli) 

Very  dependable  except  for  occasional  chlorosis.  By  proper  main¬ 
tenance  it  blooms  quite  freely  throughout  the  entire  summer  and  serves 
nicely  in  groups  as  a  facer  to  taller  materials. 


ck  Cotoneaster  (Cotoneaster  horizontalis) 

One  of  the  most  overlooked  shrubs  in  the  listings.  A  dwarf  by 
nature,  will  spread  unless  kept  properly  trimmed.  Colors  very  highly  in 
the  fall  and  has  small  red  fruit.  Under  most  favorable  conditions — through 
elimination  of  winter  suns — will  carry  its  foliage  to  mid-December. 


MEDIUM  SHRUBS 


!  These  shrubs  are  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height  and  are  quite  useful 
l  shrub  borders,  as  tall  shrubs  in  foundation  plantings,  in  formal  hedges  and 
?  specimens. 


nged  Euonymus  (Euonymus  alatus) 

A  medium  height,  full  shrub  at  maturity.  Has  few,  if  any,  insect  pests 
and  takes  on  an  early  and  beautiful  fall  coloring. 


r  nhoutte  Spirea  ( Spiraea  vanhouttei) 

Is  thought  to  be  too  common  by  some  people.  Is  popular  because  it  is 
dependable  under  most  situations,  easy  to  transplant,  clothes  itself  well  at 
the  base,  does  not  sprout,  has  good  autumn  color  and  good  winter 
effect. 

king  Cotoneaster  ( Cotoneaster  acutifolia ) 

The  clean,  sparkling  glossy  appearance  of  the  foliage  throughout  the 
season  together  with  very  good  fall  color,  medium  height  and  rounded 
contour  make  this  shrub  popular  and  useful  in  many  situations.  It  leafs 
out  quite  early  in  the  spring.  Shears  very  well;  can  be  used  in  formal 

I  plantings. 

bel  Honeysuckle  ( Lonicera  zabeli ) 

Is  small  and  a  little  more  compact  than  some  of  the  other  honey¬ 
suckles.  Has  a  very  attractive  red  bloom  followed  by  red  fruits  which  give 
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it  a  good  appearance  throughout  the  season.  It  is  adaptable  in  both  s 
and  semi-shade  and  can  be  used  for  medium  sized  background  mater 

Showy  Forsythia  (Forsythia  intermedia  spectabilis) 

In  early  spring  it  has  yellow  flowers  on  gracefully  arching  branch  i 
Can  be  espaliered.  Needs  plenty  of  room. 

Oregon  Hollygrape  (Mahonia  aquifolium  and  M.  aquifolium  compacta) 

Semi-evergreen.  Useful  on  east  or  west  exposures.  Holly  shaji 
foliage,  turning  mahagony  color  in  winter.  Yellow  flowers,  blue  berri  s 
2  to  4  feet  in  spread.  Very  attractive. 

Firethorn  (Pyracantha  spp.) 

Semi-evergreen.  Small  foliage,  thorny  branches,  clusters  of  oran 
red  berries.  Can  be  espaliered.  Usful  in  almost  any  exposure. 

Manchu  Cherry  (Prunus  tomentosa ) 

Small,  light  pink  bloom.  Edible,  small  cherry  fruit.  Will  spread  tel! 
of  6  feet. 

Bridalwreath  Spirea  ( Spiraea  prunifolia) 

Small,  double,  white  blossoms  set  profusely  in  the  bright,  glossy  grer 
foliage.  Only  weakness  is  difficulty  in  transplanting;  cured  by  sever  5 
cutting  back  and  thoroughly  soaking  until  the  buds  start  to  break. 

TALL  SHRUBS 

! 

Useful  for  screening,  background  and  as  specimens. 

European  Euonymus  (Euonymus  europaeus) 

Green  striped  bark.  Thick,  dark,  shiny  green  leaves  turning  tel 
beautiful  red  in  the  fall.  Orange-red  fruit,  similar  to  bittersweet,  rema1! 
most  of  the  winter. 

Wayfaringtree  Viburnum  (Viburnum  lantana) 

Fast  growing  shrub.  Large,  bright  green  leaves  with  a  fuzzy,  sill 
underside.  Green  clusters  of  fruit  turn  red  then  black  as  the  seas 
progresses. 

Lilac  ( Syringa  spp.) 

Heavy  green  foliage,  excellent  for  background  and  border  plant!;, 
Dense  growth  and  beautiful  flowers  make  this  an  indispensible  shrub  n 
landscape  design. 

Purple  Leaf  Plum  (Prunus  cistena) 

Dark  purple  leaves  in  the  spring  turn  to  coppery  green  later  in  jfl 
season.  An  abundance  of  very  pale  pink  flowers  in  early  spring.  Vj 
effective  when  used  in  contrast  to  other  shrubs.  Easy  to  espalier. 

i 

Mock  Orange  ( Philadelphus  virginalis) 

Valuable  for  its  sweet  scented  white  blossoms  which  bloom  inti 
mittently  all  summer.  Can  become  leggy,  so  is  best  when  faced  by  small 
shrubs. 

Nannyberry  Viburnum  (Viburnum  lentago) 

Straight  upright  growth.  Blue  berries.  Shiny  foliage  giving  gc| 
fall  color. 
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By  Gerald  F.  Kessler 

Member,  Rocky  Mountain  Chapter  American  Society  of 

Landscape  Architects 


LET’S  keep  up  with  the  Joneses!” 

Perhaps  you  haven’t  come  right  out 
id  said  it,  but  how  many  times  has 
at  idea  been  at  least  a  subconscious 
ason  for  your  activities?  Even  the 
esent  day  “do-it-yourself”  trend  mat- 
les  you  against  the  Joneses,  not  only 
the  field  of  “we  have”  but  also  in 
e  areas  of  accomplishment  and  abil- 
/.  Before  tackling  a  project,  your 
ought  processes  may  run  along  these 
les:  “How  much  can  we  do  and  for 
>w  little  money  can  we  do  it?  George 
mes  did  it  himself;  why  can’t  we? 
ion’t  forget,  we  can  save  money  by 
>ing  it  ourselves.” 

But  how  much  thought  goes  into 
e  long  range  design  and  planning  of 
)ur  activities,  especially  the  grounds 
ound  your  home  which  are  an  ex- 
ession  of  you  for  the  whole  passing 
irade  to  view?  Yes,  even  here  in  the 
ien  we  may  take  short  cuts  to  save 
jmnies  but,  when  the  short  cuts  turn 
to  costly  and  unsightly  mistakes,  we 
ive  to  turn  around  and  spend  dollars 
;  correct  the  mistakes  and  achieve  the 
suits  originally  intended.  “It  really 
as  a  cute  little  plant  a  few  years  ago, 
it  look  at  it  now — or,  rather,  please 
m’t  look  at  it.”  Have  you  asked  your- 
lf,  “Why  does  the  snow  and  ice  re¬ 
am  so  long  on  the  sidewalk?  Has  our 


evergreen  grown  too  large?  I’ve  spent 
most  of  my  spare  time  chopping  it 
back.” 

Or  maybe  it  isn’t  anything  specific 
that  seems  to  be  wrong;  it  might  be  the 
entire  setup  in  general.  Does  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  your  fence  make  it  easy 
for  the  neighbors’  children  to  use  your 
back  yard  as  a  short  cut  to  the  grocery 
store  or  for  left  field  when  a  big  base¬ 
ball  game  is  under  way?  When  you’re 
having  a  cozy  little  barbecue  for  a  few 
friends,  do  you  have  an  audience  and, 
perhaps,  some  hurt  feelings  among 
neighbors  who  weren’t  invited?  Does 
your  wife  insist  that  the  drapes  in  the 
picture  window  must  be  replaced  be¬ 
cause  the  seedling  tree  you  planted  five 
years  ago  to  provide  shade  just  hasn't 
lived  up  to  your  growing  expectations 
and  the  sunlight  has  dulled  the  original 
bright,  cheerful  print  of  the  drapes? 

Once  shelter  has  been  completed 
and  has  been  made  suitable  for  day-to- 
day  living,  the  biggest  problems  facing 
the  homeowner  are  usually  solved. 
However,  the  minor  problems  are  just 
beginning,  in  most  cases.  Now  the  race 
with  the  Joneses  begins  in  earnest,  es¬ 
pecially  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  family  property  that  is  on  display 
to  the  entire  neighborhood.  Lawn,  a 
few  evergreens,  shrubs,  some  flowers 
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— and  the  budget  is  barren  for  a  few 
more  years  or  even  wiped  out  for  all 
time  as  far  as  the  landscape  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  many  home- 
owners  realize  their  landscape  prob¬ 
lems  have  not  been  solved.  Living 
space,  privacy,  awkward  outdoor  ser¬ 
vice  areas,  drainage  troubles,  continual 
lawn  maintenance  problems,  undesir¬ 
able  plantings —  all  these  contribute  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  homeowner 
until  suddenly  he  realizes,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  that  someone,  somewhere,  must 
be  an  expert  who  can  redesign  and 
remodel  the  property  grounds.  A  quick 
glance  through  the  yellow  pages  reveals 
the  existence  of  a  group  called  “land¬ 
scape  architects.”  But  is  this  what  he 
wants?  and  just  what  is  a  “landscape 
architect?”  What  can  he  do  for  you, 
the  individual  homeowner? 

To  coordinate  the  needs,  activities, 
desires,  and  existing  property  improve¬ 


ORDER  YOUR  GREENHOUSE 


Order  an  Everlite  Aluminum  Greenhouse 


ments — these  are  the  principal  fuiN 
tions  of  the  landscape  architect.  Is 
design  for  the  site  planning  illustra  s 
the  most  desirable  and  economi'il 
method  of  developing  land  areas  in 
relation  to  building  structures  r 
maximum  utilization  of  available  spce 
and  enjoyment  of  living  in  pleasing  s  - 
roundings.  The  planting  of  tre;, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  is  the  last  detail  i 
his  plan  for  the  home  grounds. 

The  landscape  architect  will  provh 
the  homeowner  with  a  Master  Dev- 
opment  Plan,  perspectives,  grading  ai 
construction  plan,  planting  layout,  ai 
construction  cost  estimates. 

Using  these  plans  as  his  guide,  t; 
“do-it-yourself”  homeowner  can  thi 
determine  the  logical  sequence  of  i  - 
provements,  approximate  financial  li;  - 
itations,  and  the  time  available  to  coi  ■ 
plete  certain  phases  of  his  proper 
development. 


with  the  curved  eave.  Adds  to  the  beauty 
of  your  home.  Maintenance  free,  Long 
life,  Easy  installation.  Lean-to  or  free 
standing  models.  Also  Commercial  mod¬ 
els.  Automatic  Heating,  Ventilating  and 
Watering  Equipment. 


GEORGE  E.  DRAPER 


2697  South  Madison 


SK  6-4739 


FOR  PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 

ALVIN  L.  (LEE)  CHAMBERS 

COMPLETE  SHRUBBERY,  EVERGREEN  AND  TREE  SERVICE 


FRemont  7-0036  Fully  Licensed— Insured  850  Kearney  Street 


PLANT  AND  ANTIQUE  AUCTION 

A  time  for  fun  and  a  time  for  bargains  is  promised  at  our  annual  auction 
";heduled  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  7  and  8.  Mrs.  Barbour  and  Mrs. 
atherwood,  co-chairmen,  are  developing  plans  to  make  this  an  outstand- 
lg  affair. 

We  don’t  want  to  tip  their  hand,  but  we  heard  that  Clyde  Learned  will 
|j e  back  at  his  bedding  plant  stand  offering  some  choice  annuals  for  your 
arden.  It  is  also  rumored  that  antiques  and  horribles  will  be  available  in 
uantities.  That  is  providing  our  members  bring  us  their  saleable  white 
lephants.  Mrs.  Barbour  suggests  that  you  set  a  box  on  the  porch  or  in  the 
asement  and  deposit  such  items  in  it.  When  it’s  full,  bring  them  over  or  call 
nd  we  will  arrange  to  pick  them  up.  Don’t  forget  the  date,  May  7  and  8,  and 
e  sure  to  tell  your  friends  about  it. 


“A  common  thing  is  a  grass  blade  small, 
crushed  by  the  feet  that  pass, 

But  all  the  dwarfs  and  giants  tall, 

Working  till  doomsday  shadows  fall 
Can’t  make  a  blade  of  grass. — Julian  Steams  Cutler 

.andscape  Contractor  L.  D.  “LEW'’  HAMMER  Tel.  WE  5-5938 
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JUST  TO  REMIND  YOU  .... 

YOUR  MOST  DEPENDABLE  MAN 

for  Spring  Clean-up,  Flower  Beds,  Lawn  Care,  Aerating,  Fertilizing,  Planting  Annuals, 

Perennials,  Also  Evergreens 

AL'S  LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 

1534  So.  Columbine  SP  7-0176,  Call  Evenings  Please 
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Sketch  of  the  patio  and  r 


at  the  Garden  Show,  April  7-10. 


erected  by  the  Denver  Rose  Society 


What  is  a  Garden  Show? 

A  garden  show  is  the  high  point  of  the  gardening  year,  an  institution 
learning  which  should  be  attended  by  each  and  every  garden  club  member 
garden  conscious  person.  It  gives  pleasure  and  stimulates  interest  throu 
seeing  new  horticultural  developments  and  enjoying  the  pleasant  relations! 
that  exists  among  garden-minded  people. 

A  garden  show  is  a  school  in  landscape  design,  giving  lessons  in  planni 
gardens,  schemes  to  fit  the  pocket  book  and  exhibits  which  are  helpful 
solving  individual  garden  problems.  It  is  a  media  in  which  garden  clubs 
born. 


A  garden  show  instills  in  a  child  the  love  and  interest  in  growing  thin 
and  a  respect  for  gardens  and  the  wonder  thereof  makes  a  better  citizen. 

A  garden  show  is  a  beautiful  dream  in  which  one  is  carried  away — a  fah 
tale — a  reward  for  studying  an  exquisite  rose  or  the  modest  violet. 


If  our  Colorado  Garden  Show  can  do  this,  then  indeed,  it  has  fulfilled  i 
great  mission. 


MEMBER 

Careful  Maintenance  of  Shade  Trees 

SCHULHOFF  ARBORIST  SERVICE 

{w/ 

Specialists  in  Tree  Care 

'tOciAf'P 

HArr>son  4-6112 
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INNOCENTS  “ABROAD 


WHAT,  WHEN  AND  HOW  DOES  ONE  PLANT  IN  CALIFORNIA? 

By  Robert  E.  More 

If  you  think  that  Colorado  is  difficult  for  gardeners,  read  this  article  by  our  Bob  More  who  has 
loved  to  new  pastures  near  San  Luis  Obispo.  You'll  get  some  ideas  about  how  to  solve  new  prob- 
;ms  in  gardening  under  new  conditions.  Leave  it  to  Mr.  More  to  go  at  it  whole-heartedly  and  to 
i  et  complete  information. 


Robert  More  made  a  name  for  himself  in  botanical  and  horticultural  circles  in  Colorado  before 
is  departure  from  this  state  in  1958.  Details  of  his  Colorado  accomplishments  along  these  lines 
ire  given  in  the  article,  "Robert  E.  More,  An  Appreciation,"  in  the  August,  1958,  Green  Thumb. 


!;  N  June,  1958,  we  purchased  land  at 
\  Sunset  Palisades,  California.  We 
yere  very  excited.  Our  lot  was  130  feet 
»y  100  feet,  fronted  on  the  ocean,  and 
lad  a  delightful  little  cove  with  an 
nteresting  beach.  We  immediately  took 
|>ur  architect  to  the  site,  and  he  was 
.s  enthusiastic  as  we  were,  and  said 
»ur  hope  for  a  Sunken  Patio  above  the 
ove  was  perfectly  feasible.  He 
ketched  it  with  4  foot  walls  for  wind 
>rotection,  glass  on  the  ocean  side, 
nd  an  easy  ramp  from  the  kitchen. 

While  waiting  impatiently  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building,  I  bought  Wes- 
jern  Garden  Book  of  Sunset  Magazine 
hnd  started  reading  by  night  and  visit- 
ng,  repeatedly,  all  the  nurseries  in  the 


area  by  day.  In  the  30  years  I  have 
been  reading  everything  I  could  get 
hold  of  on  plants  and  planting  (and 
the  library  at  Denver’s  Horticulture 
House  is  indeed  outstanding)  I  have 
never  seen  any  garden  book  that  even 
remotely  approached  Western  Garden 
Book.  A  book  of  this  type  is  quite 
necessary  because  California’s  unique 
native  flora  has  been  supplemented  the 
last  50  years  by  exotics  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Tropics 
generally.  As  a  prominent  horticulturist 
once  said  to  me,  “California  gardens 
are  a  foreign  country.” 

1  read  Western  Garden  Book  from 
cover  to  cover — 377  pages.  Then  1 
read  through  again  and  then  again  the 
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imerous  portions  I  had  marked.  I 
Dre  out  all  welcome  at  the  nurseries 
id  had  to  buy  more  plants  at  LaJolla, 
or  later  shipment,”  than  I  wanted  to, 
keep  from  being  forcibly  expelled 
i  my  many  visits. 

Probably  no  soil  was  ever  more  con- 
ientiously  “prepared”  than  ours.  The 
rt  here  is  a  gooier  gumbo  than  Park 
ill  adobe,  in  Denver.  But  like  that 
mous  soil,  it  is  very  fertile.  To  break 
up  after  months  of  packing  by  heavy 
uipment,  I  twice  went  over  it  with 
rototiller,  covering  it  thickly  with 
psum  after  the  first  tilling.  Having 
)ted  more  native  weeds  than  I  ever 
w  before,  I  had,  prior  to  this,  twice 
rayed  with  Weedone,  and  after  the 
cond  tilling  I  covered  the  surface 
th  Calcium  Cyanamide,  a  temporary 
il  sterilant.  Having  soaked  it  in 
oroughly  and  kept  it  wet  for  three 
ieks,  I  then  planted  my  trees,  shrubs 
id  Merion  Bluegrass.  (It  rusts  badly 
i  the  sea  coast,  and  I  should  have 
ed  Newport  Bluegrass.)  The  minute 
started  watering,  I  had,  as  Scott 
ilmore  would  express  it,  “a  jillion 
ieds.”  Of  course,  a  new  lawn  cannot 
sprayed  with  2,  4-D  for  at  least  4 
onths,  so  I  became  more  bent  than 
e  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  during 
is  period  —  digging,  ever  digging 
;eds. 

For  the  benefit  of  would-be  Cali- 
rnia  gardeners,  a  few  specific  cont¬ 
ents.  Generally,  when  plants  are  right 
i  the  sea  coast,  and  subjected  to  con- 
mt  wind  and  salt  spray,  suitable 
ants  are  both  few  and  not  too  well 
)rked  out  as  yet.  Nurseries  have  been 
urned”  so  frequently  that  they  are 
ath  to  make  positive  recommenda- 
ms.  Sunset  Company  sent  me  a  set 
clip-sheets  on  wind  and  salt  water 
/ing  plants  that  was  most  helpful. 

The  soil  is  very  alkaline,  and  lawns 
quire  fertilizing  every  jew  months! 
e  have  to  water  constantly  during 
mmer  months,  and  quite  often  in 
ring  and  fall.  Plants  grow  with  in¬ 


credible  speed  and  require  constant 
pruning. 

The  cuts  herewith  show  some  of  the 
plantings.  Our  house  faces  almost  due 
south  and  is  but  30  feet  (at  the  Cove 
edge,  10  feet)  from  the  25  foot  rock 
palisades  above  the  ocean,  as  shown 
in  Cut  A.  Porch  boxes  along  the  front 
patio  have  the  Shore  Juniper  ( Juni - 
perns  conferta).  In  front  of  the  house 
are  e.g.  Blue  Pfitzer,  Juniperus  mono- 
sperma  and  Pfitzeriana  glauca.  On  the 
ocean  bank  are  my  beloved  Russian 
Savin  Junipers  taken  from  Colorado 
(7.  sabina  Broadmoor  and  Buffalo) 
both  “taking”  the  ocean  as  well  as  the 
Shore  Juniper,  and  several  creeping 
Junipers  (/.  horizontalis  Glenmore, 
Bar  Harbor  and  Blue  Wilton)  all  of 
which  give  similar  promise. 

Cut  B  is  the  west  side  of  the  house, 
looking  east.  Part  of  the  Sunken  Patio 
is  shown  in  the  right  foreground.  Plant 
materials  are  Rhus  integrifolia,  My- 
oporum  laetum,  Xylosma  senticosa. 

Cut  C  shows  Mirror  plant  (Copros- 
ma  baueri)  Raphiolepis  indica,  Mela¬ 
leuca  nesophiia,  Fire  thorn  and  Arbu¬ 
tus  unedo,  the  spectacular  Strawberry 
Tree. 

Cut  D.  shows  a  ground  cover,  Dic- 
ondra,  that  bears  traffic  and  never 
needs  mowing  (among  the  stepping 
stones).  Here  is  Scott  Wilmore’s 
Gray  Gleam  Juniper  and  Mahonia 
aquijolium  compacta. 

Dwarf  Junipers  I  brought  from  Col¬ 
orado  are  Pinus  cembra,  Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia  compacta,  Picea  engelmanni 
Glenmore  Dwarf,  Pinus  flexilis  Glen¬ 
more  Dwarf,  Pinus  aristata,  Pinus  syl- 
vestris  Wateri,  Thuya  occidentalis  Hetz 
Midget,  a  gem  of  gems,  and  others. 

Boxes  along  the  east  side  of  the 
house  have  Kinnikinnick,  called  Bear- 
berry  here  (Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi), 
Dwarf  Pomegranate  (Punica  granatum 
nana)  and  Dwarf  Silver  Cotoneaster 
(C.  glaucaphylla.) 

And  that  is  it. 
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History 
And 
Purpose 
Of  All-America 
Rose 

Selections,  Inc. 


All-America  Rose  Selections,  Inc., 
founded  in  1938,  is  an  association  of 
growers  dedicated  to  the  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  better  roses  to  the  gardens  of 
America  through  research  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  improved  methods  of 
hybridization  and  propagation. 

The  designation  “All-America”  is 
bestowed  annually  on  the  best  new 
varieties  introduced.  Plants  receiving 
this  top  award  are  selected  on  the 


Fire  King. 


Sarabande. 


basis  of  actual  performance  during 
two-year  testing  period. 

The  careful  screening  of  new  var 
ties  and  the  establishment  of  a  genei 
standard  for  quality  roses  has  rescu 
the  public  from  endless  confusio 
There  are  more  than  5,000  name: 
roses  available  and  in  many  cases  tlf 
average  gardener  is  thoroughly  bi 
wildered  when  confronted  with  tl 
problem  of  what  to  include  in  his  ro; 
garden. 

To  eliminate  the  difficulty  in  picl 
ing  the  right  new  varieties,  All-Americ 
Rose  Selections  sponsors  thoroug] 
going  rose  trials  in  official  test  garden 
The  gardens  are  located  in  differei 
sections  of  the  country  so  that  ne 
varieties  may  be  studied  under  varie 
soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

At  these  “proving  grounds,”  son 
at  leading  universities,  others  at  nuf 
series  and  municipal  gardens,  impa* 
tial  experts  watch  the  rose  plants  ui 
der  actual  growing  conditions  durir 
the  two  year  test  period.  The  rose 
are  checked  for  such  characteristics  < 
hardiness,  fragrance,  length  of  flowe: 
ing  period,  number  of  blooms,  resi: 
tance  to  disease  and  all  other  impoi 
tant  qualities. 

A  uniform  point  system  of  scorin 
is  followed  and  the  experts  careful] 
judge  the  plants  on  many  differed 
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itegories.  Roses  entered  in  the  trials 
e  given  code  numbers  which  are  the 
>le  means  of  identification.  Only 
lose  that  earn  near  perfect  scores  are 
varded  the  coveted  designation,  “All- 
merica  Rose  Selection.”  There  is  no 
)mpromise  with  the  exacting  stand- 
ds  set  up  by  AARS.  In  1951,  for 
istance,  it  was  felt  that  none  of  the 
itries  came  up  to  the  All-America 
)ecifications,  so  no  award  was  given. 
1  all,  more  than  1,000  roses  have 
2en  entered  in  the  trials  and  only 
:ty-three  have  won  awards. 

The  AARS  system  has  been  the 
ost  effective  contribution  to  the  rais- 
g  of  rose  standards  in  recent  years, 
id  the  All- America  label  is  regarded 
/erywhere  as  the  guarantee  of  highest 
aality  roses. 

1 

,  Garden  Party,  Sarabande  and  Fire 
jing,  the  winners  of  the  award  for 
960  are  the  newest  varieties  to  enter 
j)sedom’s  hall  of  fame.  The  1959  win- 
prs  were  Ivory  Fashion  and  Starfire, 
jhile  honors  for  1958  went  to  Fusilier, 

_ 


Garden  Party. 


Gold  Cup  and  White  Knight.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  AARS  winners  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  All-America  Rose 
Selections,  Room  3006,  45  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


i 

There  are  many  good  nurserymen  in  Colorado.  ALL  of  them  do  not 
now  ALL  the  answers,  but  the  worst  of  them  can  give  you  better  material 
nd  service  for  your  garden  dollar  than  most  of  the  salesmen  and  catalogs 
om  other  regions  where  they  have  not  learned  that  Rocky  Mountain 


Iorticulture  is  Different. 

We  try  to  have  such  good  plants,  such  accurate  advice  about  grow- 
g  them  and  such  a  complete  variety  of  things  that  grow  well  here  that 
d  one  needs  any  longer  send  away  for  the  nice  or  new  plants  that  they 


ant. 


We  expect  to  have  stocks  complete  and  ready  to  go  by  the  middle 
March.  Come  and  see  us. 


George  and  Sue  Kelly 

at  the  Cottonwood  Garden  Shop 

149  So.  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Littleton,  Colorado  PY  4-0430 
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SOWING  ANNUAL  SEEDS 

John  S.  Coryell 


THIS  article  is  being  written  for  you, 
whether  an  amateur  or  an  expert, 
so  I  will  not  try  to  be  technical,  but 
will  write  from  experience.  If  you 
will  follow  the  ideas  behind  each  sug¬ 
gestion,  rather  than  the  exact  sugges¬ 
tion,  then  sowing  seeds  in  1960  will  be 
much  easier. 

For  purposes  of  this  article,  annuals 
are  any  plants  which  are  grown  from 
seed  and  planted  out  of  doors  for 
bloom  the  same  season.  Thus  many 
weak  perennials  will  be  included  in  this 
group. 


Another  point,  choose  small  to  medi 
um  sized  plants,  and  pinched-bac 
ones,  rather  than  tall,  skinny,  one 
with  only  a  bloom  or  so.  Pinche* 
bushy  plants  are  more  valuable,  am: 
will  start  to  grow  much  quicker  thai 
tall,  crowded  plants. 

Marigolds,  zinnias,  cosmos,  batche! 
lor  buttons,  calliopsis,  celosia,  ever 
lasting  flowers,  impatiens,  larkspui 
matthiola  or  stocks,  moonflowers  ant 
morning  glories,  scabiosa,  can  all  b 
sown  now,  and  transplanted  by  Dec! 
oration  Day. 


Let’s  separate  annuals  into  long 
term  growers,  and  short  term  growers, 
and  qualify  each  by  saying  long  term 
growers  require  from  six  to  12  weeks 
from  seed  to  setting  outdoors,  while 
short  term  growers  require  approxi¬ 
mately  6  weeks  of  growth  before  the 
frost  free  date. 

Petunias,  snapdragons,  carnations, 
lobelia,  portulaca,  salvia,  dahlias  (from 
seed),  alyssum,  phlox,  violas  and 
pansies,  are  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  annuals  which  need  to  be  sown 
early  to  produce  extra  early  blooms. 
January  15th  to  March  15th  is  the 
best  period  to  sow  these  seeds  for  late 
May  gardening.  The  later  you  sow 
these  seeds,  after  say  February  15th, 
the  later  they  will  bloom  in  your  gar¬ 
den.  After  March  15th  it  is  probably 
better  to  plan  on  buying  your  require¬ 
ments  for  this  year. 

In  purchasing  growing  plants,  re¬ 
member  that  you  can  have  plants  in 
bloom  earlier  if  you  purchase  plants 
grown  in  individual  bands,  or  pots, 
rather  than  12  or  more  to  a  small 
flat.  Individual  plants  cost  more,  but 
are  worth  it,  for  the  extra  blooms. 


Time  is  short,  and  the  seeds  mus 
be  sown  now.  What  should  we  usi 
for  the  seed  bed?  Fine  vermiculite,  oi 
perlite  is  ideal  IF  you  will  feed  th< 
plants  twice  a  week  with  a  weak  ferti 
lizer  solution.  One  half  teaspoonfu 
of  Plant  Marvel,  Hyponex,  or  othe 
good  plant  food  to  a  gallon  of  water  i 
of  suitable  strength.  Feed  the  seedling 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Transplant  seed! 
lings  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enougli 
to  transplant.  They  are  large  enougli 
as  soon  as  you  can  handle  them,  ant 
the  smaller  the  better. 

To  sterilize  soil:  Select  shallov 
wooden  boxes,  or  flats.  Do  not  us< 
plastic  containers,  since  hot  water  wilj 
warp  them.  Fill  the  flats  with  gooc 
soil,  or  a  mixture  of  50%  sand  an( 
50%  peat  or  screened  sphagnum 
moss.  Cover  the  flat  with  cheese  cloth 
or  unbleached  sheeting,  or  any  clotll 
that  will  allow  water  to  flow  through; 
but  will  not  let  the  soil  wash.  Heat  a 
tea-kettle  of  water  to  boiling  anc 
pour  slowly  over  the  flat.  Let  th( 
water  soak  in  and  pour  on  more 
until  the  water  flows  out  the  bottom 
It  is  necessary  to  use  lots  of  water 
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nd  to  have  the  water  boiling  when 
ou  start.  Remove  the  cloth  and  place 
ver  the  next  flat  and  repeat. 

When  the  soil  has  cooled  and 
rained,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  fine 
eeds.  Scatter  them  lightly  over  the 
oil  and  cover  the  flat  with  a  pane  of 
lass  or  plastic,  or  perhaps  Saran  wrap, 
temove  the  glass  daily  to  allow  some 
f  the  water  to  evaporate  from  the 
lass.  Simply  turning  the  glass  over 
Lorks  well.  When  the  plants  appear, 

is  time  to  begin  to  admit  more  air. 
Lemove  the  glass  for  an  hour  or  so, 
oen  two  or  three  hours,  then  a  half 
r  whole  day,  and  finally  all  day  and 
ight. 


A"  OR  IN  ANy  OF  THESE  SUBSTITUTES 


MILK  CARTON  FOT  PAPER  CUP  BOX  CLAY  SAUCER 


Transplant  the  tiny  seedlings  to 
ther  flats,  boxes,  or  pots.  You  can 
iso  use  milk  cartons,  egg  cartons  (one 
)  each  “egg”  partition),  or  to  other 
ots.  Transplanting  is  good  for  most 
iedlings.  It  breaks  the  tap  root,  and 

Iauses  the  roots  to  be  more  fibrous, 
nd  thus  better  able  to  withstand  the 
love  into  the  garden. 

[  Poppies,  bachelor  buttons,  larkspur, 
lpines,  and  some  others  resent  trans¬ 
lating,  and  should  be  transplanted 
hen  very  young  into  individual  pots, 
r  sown  in  individual  pots. 

Most  homes  do  not  have  enough 
ght  in  the  windows,  nor  room,  to 
row  good  seedlings.  If  you  have  only 
flat  or  two,  they  can  be  carried  out 
f  doors  in  the  morning,  and  into  the 


garage  or  house  for  the  colder  nights. 

‘Petunias,  snapdragons,  carnations, 
lobelia,  portulaca,  alyssum,  batchelor 
buttons,  calliopsis,  stock,  and  others 
may  be  transplanted  out  of  doors  early 
in  May,  and  protected  with  a  plastic 
covering  only  when  the  weather  turns 
very,  very  cold. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  cold 
these  annuals  can  withstand.  The 
length  of  time  you  keep  them  indoors 
depends  upon  how  much  room  you 
have,  and  how  soon  you  wish  to 
gamble  with  the  out  of  doors  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Marigolds,  zinnias,  tomatoes,  be¬ 
gonias,  and  other  tropical  plants  should 
not  be  put  out  of  doors,  in  the  ground 
until  Decoration  Day,  or  early  in  June. 
The  weather  may  be  fine,  but  the  earth 
is  still  cold  and  so  will  delay  good 
growth  for  these  plants.  Sometimes  it 
is  worth  the  gamble  to  put  them  out 
in  the  garden.  Just  resolve  to  replace 
them  if  the  weather  proves  fatal  to 
them. 

We  must  gamble  when  we  sow  the 
seed,  when  we  transplant,  and  when 
we  put  them  out  of  doors.  We  must 
judge  what  we  hope  to  achieve,  with 
the  cost  of  seed,  labor,  or  time,  and 
hope  our  rewards  are  worth  all  the 
efforts  we  put  forth. 

Everyone  should  also  study  the  seed 
catalogs  and  pick  a  new  variety,  or 
type  of  annual  to  try  each  year.  In  our 
greenhouse  we  have  tried  to  grow 
something  different  each  year,  but  find 
the  public  does  not  like  to  buy  un¬ 
known  varieties,  so  it  is  up  to  you  to 
buy  the  seeds  and  grow  the  new  types 
for  yourself. 

If  you  have  any  problems,  or  need 
any  advice,  please  feel  free  to  call  us 
or  write:  John  S.  Coryell,  Arvada, 
Colorado.  Phone  HArrison  4-5024. 
Good  gardening! 
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Children  s  Garden  Number  One  Project 


AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  both  its  President,  Lawrence 
Long,  and  its  Director,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hil¬ 
dreth,  stressed  the  need  for  developing 
a  children’s  garden  this  year.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  a  void  exists  in  the  plant 
sciences  in  our  educational  system,  this 
trial  plot  could  well  be  the  beginning 
of  a  school  garden  program  similar  to 
that  in  Cleveland.  There  each  child 
in  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools  has  an  opportunity  to  plan, 
plant  and  grow  a  small  garden. 

Noting  that  again  this  year  progress 
in  the  garden  would  depend  on  the 
generosity  of  the  people  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  Denver,  Dr.  Hildreth 
listed  three  additional  projects  he 
would  like  to  see  completed  this  year. 

They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Completion  of  the  stone  and  con¬ 
crete  work  between  York  and 
Josephine,  so  that  this  area  can  be 
landscaped. 

2.  Utility  greenhouses,  hot  beds,  and 
cold  frames  for  propagation  of 
plants  for  the  garden. 

3.  A  conservatory. 

In  addition,  he  said  that  some  border 
and  background  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  would  be  done  and  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  garden  areas  would  be  develop¬ 
ed  by  various  garden  clubs  and  plant 
societies. 

President  Long  reviewed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  past  year  in  his  report  and 
closed  with  a  number  of  recommen¬ 
dations;  the  following  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  our  members. 


1.  That  the  office  of  historian  b 
created  and  that  the  president  b 
given  the  authority  of  appointment 

2.  That  commencing  in  the  spring 
the  Gardens  and  Headquarters  b 
kept  open  Saturdays  and  Sundays 

3.  That  all-out  emphasis  be  place  i 
on  putting  our  York  Street  sit  I 
into  cultivation  before  summed 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  chil 
dren’s  garden  as  our  number  oni 
project. 

4.  That  garden  clubs  be  invited  t 
accept  and  develop,  for  this  year 
areas  in  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Sue' 
development  plans  to  be  subject  t| 
our  Director’s  approval. 

5.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  t 
meet  with  the  Colorado  Forestr 
and  Horticulture  Association  for 
joint  study  of  closer  coordination 
between  the  two  organizations. 

President  Long,  acting  on  the  firsi 
recommendation,  that  evening,  ap 
pointed  M.  Walter  Pesman,  our  edi 
torial  committee  chairman,  historian| 

Lacking  an  opportunity  at  this  meet 
ing  to  thank  Mr.  Long  for  his  fin 
work  in  behalf  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
his  executive  committee  submitted  tht 
following  resolution. 

“The  members  of  the  executiv 
committee  wish  to  express  thei 
gratitude  for  his  dedication  to  thi 
fine  project,  for  his  unselfish  expenl 
diture  of  time,  his  availability  and 
his  generous  leadership.”  We  would 
like  to  join  them  in  this  expression 
of  thanks  and  hope  that  under  hi 
leadership  the  goals  set  for  this  yeal 
will  be  achieved. 
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IRON  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 

By  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth 
Director,  Denver  Botanic  Gardens 


QNE  hundred  and  two  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  are  known.  The  majority  of 
hese  have  been  found  to  occur  in 
>lants.  Only  15,  however,  are  now 
ecognized  as  indispensible.  These  are: 
Tarbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
>hosporus,  potassium,  calcium,  mag- 
lesium,  sulphur,  iron,  manganese, 
Won,  zinc,  copper,  and  molybdenum. 
Garden  plants  obtain  their  require¬ 
ments  of  the  first  three  listed  elements 

Inostly  from  the  atmosphere  and 
vater;  the  remaining  dozen,  often 
ailed  “mineral  elements”  must  come 
rom  the  soil  or  other  nutrient  medium, 
f  there  is  a  deficiency  of  any  essential 
dement  the  plant  will  have  character¬ 
istic  abnormalities  in  structure,  func- 
lion  or  color. 

In  strongly  alkaline  soils,  all  types 
•f  horticultural  plants — trees,  shrubs, 
ines,  herbaceous  flowers  and  lawn 
Wsses — may  show  signs  of  iron- 
ieficiency.  This  trouble  is  most  preval- 
nt  in  arid  and  semi-arid  parts  of  the 
yorld,  such  as  plains  and  intermoun¬ 
tain  areas  of  Colorado,  where  condi¬ 
tions  favor  the  accumulation  of  alka- 
ine  material,  especially  lime,  in  the 
oil.  The  outstanding  symptom  of  iron- 
unger  is  yellowing  of  the  foliage  which 
ppears  first  in  the  youngest  leaves  of 

Iapidly  growing  shoots.  Later,  all  nor- 
nally  green  parts  of  the  plant  may 
how  the  effect.  By  holding  a  moder- 

Itely  iron-hungry  leaf  in  front  of  a 
trong  light  it  will  be  seen  that  only  the 
reas  between  the  veins  are  yellow, 
/hile  the  veins  themselves  stand  out 
s  a  green  pattern  on  a  yellow  back- 
round.  In  severe  cases  the  veins  also 
re  yellow.  Deprived  of  the  protective 
lfluence  of  green  pigment,  yellow 
saves  often  are  injured  by  our  brilliant 
unlight,  the  injured  portions  turning 
Town. 

Abnormal  yellowing,  or  loss  of 


green  color  in  plants,  is  called  “chlor¬ 
osis”  and  plants  and  plant  parts  so 
affected  are  said  to  be  “chlorotic.” 
Chlorosis*  is  a  ten-dollar  word  which 
means  merely  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  green  pigment  (chloro¬ 
phyll).  Foliage  deficient  in  chlorophyll 
cannot  carry  on  normal  photosynthesis. 
Chlorosis,  from  whatever  cause,  stunts 
plants,  and  reduces  their  flowering  and 
fruiting.  Severe  cases  may  result  in 
premature  dropping  of  foliage  and 
even  death  of  the  plant.  Chlorotic 
plants  are  more  susceptible  to  cold  in¬ 
jury  the  following  winter  than  those 
that  had  their  normal  green  color 
throughout  the  growing  season. 

Plant  species  differ  markedly  in 
their  susceptability  to  iron-deficiency 
chlorosis.  For  example,  azaleas,  hy¬ 
drangea,  flowering  quince  and  larch  be¬ 
come  chlorotic  in  only  slightly  alkaline 
soils.  Lilacs,  caryopteris  and  Colorado 
spruce,  however,  retain  their  normal 
color  under  any  degree  of  soil  al¬ 
kalinity  likely  to  be  found  in  Colorado 
gardens.  Of  course  there  are  desert 
species  such  as  greasewood  and  rabbit 
brush  that  grow  in  extremely  alkaline 
soils  without  becoming  chlorotic.  The 
great  majority  of  our  garden  plants, 
however,  are  intermediate  in  their 
response,  tolerating  only  moderate  de¬ 
grees  of  alkalinity  without  showing 
chlorosis. 

The  mechanism  by  which  alkaline 
soils  cause  iron-deficiency  chlorosis  in 


* Chlorosis  is  a  common  symptom  of  plant 
disorders.  Yellowing  of  foliage  may  result 
from  deficiencies  of  various  elements;  ex¬ 
cesses  of  mineral  salts;  various  virus,  fun¬ 
gus  and  bacterial  diseases;  injuries  by  in¬ 
sects,  mites  and  weed-killers;  water-logging 
of  soil  and  other  causes.  In  our  high  plains 
and  intermountain  areas,  iron-deficiency  is 
such  a  common  cause  of  chlorosis  that  the 
word  here  is  often  used  erroneously  as  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  iron-deficiency. 
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plants  is  not  known.  Attempts  to  give 
a  popular  explanation  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  usually  result  in  over-simplifi¬ 
cation  and  disregard  of  known  facts. 
A  shortage  of  iron  in  the  soil  is  or¬ 
dinarily  not  involved.  Alkaline  soils 
in  which  plants  develop  iron-deficiency 
chlorosis  often  contain  more  iron  than 
acid  soils  in  which  such  plants  retain 
their  normal  green  color.  From  this 
one  might  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
plants  cannot  extract  iron  from  alkaline 
soils.  But  many  desert  plants  get 
enough  iron  for  their  needs  from  ex¬ 
tremely  alkaline  soils.  Also,  chemical 
analysis  prove  that  plants  showing 
iron-deficiency  chlorosis  on  alkaline 
soils  may  actually  contain  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  iron  than  green  plants  of 
the  same  species  grown  on  acid  soil. 
Evidently  plants  do  take  up  iron  from 
alkaline  soils. 

From  these  facts  one  might  reason 
that  such  chlorotic  plants  contain  iron 
in  some  form  that  cannot  be  used  in 
the  normal  process  of  chlorophyll  for¬ 
mation.*  There  is  some  chemical  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  this  view.  But  why 
can  some  plants  absorb  iron  from  al¬ 
kaline  soils  and  use  it  in  the  process 
of  chlorophyll  development  while  other 
plants  that  also  absorb  iron  from  such 
soils  cannot  utilize  it  in  the  chloro¬ 
phyll-making  process?  And  what  is  the 
form  of  this  iron  which  chlorotic  plants 
cannot  employ  in  chlorophyll  forma¬ 


*Chlorophyll  contains  no  iron,  but  iron  is 
necessary  for  the  process  of  chlorophyll 
formation  in  plants. 


tion?  These  are  problems  not  yj 
solved. 

Although  we  do  not  know  all  tl 
what’s  and  why’s  of  iron-deficient 
chlorosis,  we  know  some  things  thi 
can  be  done  to  prevent  or  correct  sue 
chlorosis. 

1.  Plant  only  species  that  tolera 
the  degree  of  alkalinity  found  in  tl 
garden  soil.  This  method  of  avoidirL 
chlorosis  will  greatly  restrict  the  plan 
ing  list  if  the  soil  is  very  alkaline. 

2.  Graft  susceptible  species  on  to 
erant  root-stocks.  The  root,  not  tl 
top,  determines  the  susceptibility  of 
plant  to  iron-deficiency  chlorosis  cj 
alkaline  soil. 

3.  Replace  the  alkaline  soil  wii 
acid  or  neutral  soil.  In  Colorado,  aci 
mountain  soil  has  long  been  used  f< 
replacing  alkaline  soil  in  beds  an 
borders  of  plains  gardens  and  for  po 
ting  house  plants. 

4.  Acidify  the  soil.  Applications  < 
acid  peat,  sulphur,  aluminum  su 
phate  and  other  acid  materials  ha1* 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  hig 
cost  of  such  materials  makes  th> 
method  impractical  for  correcting  ; 
large  volume  of  soil  such  as  that  in  tl| 
root-zone  of  a  large  tree  group. 

5.  Apply  soluble  iron  compounq 
to  make  up  the  iron  deficiency.  This 
usually  the  quickest  and  cheapest  wa 
to  cure  iron-deficiency  chlorosis. 

There  are  three  general  ways  to  g| 
iron  into  a  plant.  ( 1 )  Through  tH 
leaves,  by  spraying  the  foliage  witii 
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olutions  of  iron  salts.  (2)  Through 
he  roots,  by  adding  soluble  iron  com- 
iounds  to  the  soil  or  by  placing  them 
i  direct  contact  with  the  roots.  (3)  By 
ijecting  iron  compounds  directly  into 
he  tissues  of  trunk  roots  or  main 
ranches.  The  method  employed  de- 
ends  upon  the  kind  of  plant  to  be 
reated  and  the  whim  of  the  gardener. 

Almost  every  known  iron  compound 
as  been  used  for  correcting  iron-de- 
ciency  chlorosis.  Iron  sulphate  (cop- 
eras)  is  the  cheapest  source  of  iron 
pr  this  purpose  but  it  has  certain  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  stains  light  colored 
j!  rick,  stone,  concrete  and  certain 
ainted  surfaces  and  discolors  open 
owers.  It  will  injure  plants  if  used  in 
xcessive  amounts  and  is  too  toxic  for 
ejection  into  plant  tissues.  It  is  satis- 
ictory,  however,  for  foliage  sprays,  for 
pplication  to  the  soil  and  for  contact- 
pplications  to  the  roots.  One  ounce 
er  gallon  of  water  makes  a  suitable 
ffution  for  spraying  lawns  and  mature 
)liage  of  trees.  For  young  leaves  and 
)r  tender-foliaged  species  the  strength 
lould  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  one- 
>urth  ounce  per  gallon  of  water. 

Lawns  may  be  treated  also  with  the 
|ry  chemical  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  per 
"000  sq.  ft.  Application  should  be 
iade  only  when  the  grass  is  dry.  Light 
rigation  should  follow  immediately, 
erennial  borders,  strawberry  beds  and 
nail  shrubs  may  be  treated  with  the 
ry  compound  by  application  to  the 
oil  surface  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  sq. 
I.,  followed  by  light  cultivation  and 
rigation.  If  chlorosis  is  not  corrected 
ithin  two  weeks  the  treatment  should 
j  repeated. 

For  treating  a  large  shrub  or  small 
lee,  a  narrow  trench  or  several  holes 
le  to  two  feet  deep  should  be  dug 


around  the  plant,  the  distance  from  the 
trunk  varying  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plant.  The  object  is  to  expose  many 
small  roots.  Dry  iron  sulphate  is  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  excavation  which  is  then  re¬ 
filled  with  soil.  A  pound  of  iron  sul¬ 
phate  is  used  for  each  inch  of  trunk 
diameter. 

Large  chlorotic  trees  should  be 
treated  by  injecting  dry  ferric  citrate 
into  the  wood.  Holes  3/s  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  are  bored  3  inches  apart  around 
the  circumference.  They  should  be 
from  2  to  3  inches  deep,  depending 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  bark,  and 
should  slant  downward  to  prevent  the 
iron  salt  from  falling  out.  The  holes 
are  filled  nearly  full  with  the  chemical 
and  then  sealed  with  an  asphaltic  tree- 
wound  dressing. 

In  recent  years  chelated  iron  com¬ 
pounds  have  been  developed  that  can 
be  used  for  correcting  chlorosis.  These 
materials  have  none  of  the  faults  of 
iron  sulphate.  They  can  be  used  as 
sprays,  injections  or  as  applications  to 
the  soil.  Their  only  disadvantage  is 
their  cost,  which  is  4  or  5  times  greater 
than  that  of  iron  sulphate  for  the  same 
corrective  effect. 

The  use  of  iron  compounds  for  cor¬ 
recting  iron-deficiency  chlorosis  has 
been  used  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  quarter.  Only  recently  however,  has 
this  treatment  been  widely  employed 
in  our  region.  Most  of  our  dealers  in 
garden  supplies  now  offer  iron  prepar¬ 
ations  for  controlling  chlorosis.  It  is 
surprising,  however,  that  so  many  of 
our  gardeners  still  do  not  use  iron 
compounds  in  their  gardens  nor  do 
they  recognize  iron-deficiency  chloro¬ 
sis  when  they  see  it.  Iron  has  a  defin¬ 
ite  and  permanent  place  in  gardens 
built  on  alkaline  soil. 
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Bluegrass  (Poa  pratensis)  as  a  Lawn  Grass 

Robert  W.  Schery 
Director  Lawn  Institute 


Poa  pratensis  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  history,  having  been  recorded 
in  pre-Christian  times  in  the  North 
Mediterranean  civilizations  of  that  day. 
By  the  time  it  became  named  “Poa  of 
the  meadow”  ( Poa  pratensis ),  by  Lin- 
neaus  in  1753,  it  had  volunteered 
widely  throughout  Europe.  Today  it 
is  prominent  in  the  cooler  parts  of 
Europe,  although  (I  gather)  not  hav¬ 
ing  received  quite  the  acclaim  as  a 
lawn  grass  there  that  it  has  in  the  New 
World.  ■ 

There  is  no  exact  recording  of  blue- 
grass’  arrival  in  America.  Likely  it 
was  an  ingredient  of  the  cattle  bedding 
on  the  first  ships  bringing  colonists  to 
the  New  World.  It  had  become  widely 
spread  through  eastern  coastal  North 
America  by  the  time  of  the  War  for 
Independence  from  Great  Britain.  As 
colonization  moved  westward,  Poa 
pratensis  volunteered  on  the  extensive 
acreages  cleared  of  trees,  the  soil  turn¬ 
ed  for  agriculture.  Very  likely  its  first 
spread  westward  was  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  and  across  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  French  missionaries. 

In  these  earlier  days  in  America, 
Poa  pratensis  was  highly  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  pasture  and  forage  grass. 
In  the  process  of  conquering  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  colonists  found  scant  time  for 
planting  or  tending  lawns;  rather,  their 
every  effort  was  directed  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  food  and  materials  for  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy.  In  this  fight  for 
survival  Poa  pratensis  played  its  part, 
nurturing  the  herds  and  claiming  raw 
soil  newly  turned.  Especially  on  the 
rich  phosphatic  soils  of  northcentral 
Kentucky  was  its  growth  superlative. 
There  it  supported  a  livestock  industry 
continuing  to  this  day,  and  there  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  common  name  “Kentucky” 
bluegrass.  Prior  to  the  early  1 800s  and 
its  support  of  a  flourishing  economy 


in  the  Lexington  area  of  Kentucky, : 
had  been  known  by  a  number  of  nam 
including  English  grass,  but  not  Kei 
tucky  bluegrass. 

In  the  last  century  Poa  pratensis  h; 
become  even  more  widely  dispersed 
North  America.  Its  importance  as  j 
hay  and  pasture  grass  has  given  m 
somewhat  before  the  selection  ari 
breeding  of  some  of  the  forage  specie 
But  the  very  attributes  that  made  it  & 
outstanding  pasture  grass  for  the  cc 
onists,  also  make  it  an  outstandii 
lawn  grass  for  the  better  lawns  of  mcj 
of  North  America. 

Here  are  some  of  the  outstandiii 
features  of  Kentucky  bluegrass: 

1.  Turf  texture.  Kentucky  bluegral 
leaves  are  narrow  bladed,  with  ^ 
crisp  firm  body,  dark  green  gloss 
color,  and  delicate  spoon-like  tip* 
There  are  usually  4  to  6  gre<* 
leaves,  on  a  gracefully  arching  u 
right  stem.  As  a  new  leaf  forms 
the  tip,  an  older  one  dies  at  tl 
base,  so  that  there  is  continuoi' 
replacement  of  fresh,  attracti’ 
young  foliage. 

2.  Growth  Pattern.  The  upright  a; 
rangement  of  the  leafy  stems  ■ 
Kentucky  bluegrass  distinguish 
the  grass  from  the  trailing  km 
such  as  bent  ( Agrostis )  and  be 
muda  (Cynodon) .  As  a  result  tl 
tips  of  leaves  cut  in  mowing  sett 
down  between  the  leaves  and  sten 
to  reach  the  soil  where  they  dec; 
rather  readily.  In  contrast  to  tl 
trailing  grasses,  which  build  l 
thick  mats  of  stems  and  leaves,  ti 
bluegrasses  seldom  need  thinnii 
out  or  combing  away  of  the  de; 
remains.  Consequently,  they  affo 
easier  maintenance  than  mai 
other  lawn  species. 
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'utility  grass  results  only  from  proper  seed.  The  fine  lawn-grasses,  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  Oregon 
)d  fescues,  contrast  with  the  coarse  tall  fescues  and  ryegrass.  Seeds  pictured  are  proportional  to 
iieir  frequency  per  pound:  bluegrass-lawn  fescue  blends  afford  many  more  seeds  than  do  cheap 
ly  grass  mixtures. 


Spreads  by  rhizomes.  Each  blue- 
grass  stem  will  eventually  termin¬ 
ate  in  a  seedhead  (about  20%  of 
the  stems  may  form  seed  each 
!  year).  But  there  are  constantly 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  stems, 
buds  which  produce  other  upright 
stems  (tillers),  or  creeping  under- 
j  ground  stems  called  rhizomes.  It 
is  the  latter  that  lace  into  a  net¬ 
work  of  plants  providing  the  firm¬ 
est  sod  of  almost  any  grass.  There 
are  two  advantages  to  this  spread¬ 
ing.  One  is  that  a  single  seed  (or 
original  plant)  can  enlarge  greatly, 
filling  in  much  adjacent  bare  area. 
Bluegrass  is  thus  an  excellent  col¬ 
onizer  and  expander.  Secondly, 
the  tightly  woven  sod  makes  an 
excellent  turf,  which  holds  the  soil 
well  and  improves  it  each  year  as 
many  of  the  finer  rootlets  die  add¬ 
ing  their  organic  materials  to  the 
soil. 


4.  Size  of  seed.  Bluegrass  seeds  are 
small  by  comparison  to  the  hay 
grasses,  running  over  two  million 
to  the  pound.  Because  there  are  so 
many  seeds  light  seeding  rates  will 
suffice  (2  pounds  per  1000  square 
feet  makes  an  excellent  stand 
quickly).  Bluegrass  thus  proves 
one  of  the  most  economical  lawn 
grasses  available. 

A  great  many  new  selections  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  bluegrass  have  been  made  in 
North  America  as  well  as  Northern 
Europe.  None,  however,  are  yet  as 
widely  used  as  is  the  volunteer  blue¬ 
grass  which  has  been  in  the  fields  for 
years  and  years.  Seedsman  term  this 
natural  Kentucky  bluegrass.  Since  it 
has  survived  well  in  the  field  with  little 
attention,  it  also  proves  durable  in  the 
lawn.  There  is  enough  natural  vari¬ 
ability  in  grass  harvested  from  these 
fields  that  complete  killing  out  of  a 
lawn  turf  is  unlikely,  compared  to  uni- 
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form  selected  strains  that  do  not  de¬ 
viate  from  the  parent  type.  Thus,  just 
as  we  believe  in  the  desirability  of  in¬ 
cluding  Oregon  red  fescue  varieties 
( Festuca  rubra )  in  a  bluegrass  seed 
mixture,  to  broaden  its  adaptedness, 
so  we  also  feel  that  selected  bluegrass 
varieties  are  best  used  mixed  with 
natural  Kentucky  bluegrass. 

Poa  pratensis  does  best  on  better 
soils,  as  would  be  expected.  It  does 
not  need  a  great  deal  of  watering,  and 
can  actually  brown  completely  in  sum¬ 
mer  only  to  spring  back  a  luxuriant 
full  sod  with  the  first  rains  of  autumn. 
Few  other  turfgrasses  are  so  durable. 

Bluegrass  prefers  that  the  mower  be 
set  rather  high,  as  least  where  the  sum¬ 
mers  are  warm.  One  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  are  usually  recommended 
in  the  midwest  of  America.  This  al¬ 
lows  enough  leaf  to  remain  after  mow¬ 
ing  to  build  up  food  reserves,  and 
causes  the  roots  to  grow  deeper. 

Most  lawns  in  the  “Bluegrass  Zone” 


of  North  America  utilize  a  mixture  < 
species  and  varieties.  While  natur 
Kentucky  bluegrass  makes  an  excelle 
turf  by  itself,  the  varieties  of  red  fe 
cue  ( Festuca  rubra )  which  come  mail 
ly  from  Oregon  are  excellent  compai 
ions.  These  have  the  same  fine  attr 
butes  listed  above  for  Kentucky  blu< 
grass,  and  the  red  fescues  respond  i 
the  same  type  of  treatment.  They  ai 
especially  useful  where  soils  are  n< 
rich;  they  can  also  endure  a  good  de 
of  shade  and  dryness.  By  mixing 
fair  proportion  of  the  red  fescues  wi 
the  Kentucky  bluegrasses  one  is  a 
sured  of  a  wider  range  of  adaptati 
for  the  variable  conditions  found 
any  lawn  (shade,  hot  slopes,  dry  spot 
sand  outcrops,  etc.).  The  chief  vari 
ties  produced  in  the  United  States  ai 
Chewings,  Illahee,  Pennlawn  and  Rai 
ier.  The  chief  bluegrass  varieties 
addition  to  natural  Kentucky  bluegras 
are  Delta,  Merion,  Newport,  Park,  a 
others  which  are  just  beginning 
reach  the  market. 
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DIG  THESE  QUESTIONS 


Question :  Whatsis  a  good  'soffr 
lerry  for  Denver. 

Answer:  Montmorency  has  proved 
be  very  satisfactory  in  this  area,  and 
widely  planted  here.  Early  Richmond 
also  an  old  standby.  English  Mor- 
!o  is  less  common,  but  is  a  good 
‘ierry.  It  is  smaller  and  more  com- 
ict  in  growth  than  the  others,  but  is 
so  shorter-lived. 

Question :  How  soon  should  I  un- 
iiver  my  roses?  They  are  mounded 
iith  dirt. 

Answer:  Do  not  uncover  your  roses 
Tore  the  first  of  April,  after  growth 
is  started;  then  remove  the  dirt  grad- 
illy.  Don’t  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to 
move  any  mulches  —  our  late  frosts 
n  be  damaging.  Many  heavy  mulches 
ould  not  be  removed  before  the  mid- 
e  of  April,  and  then  should  be  re- 
oved  gradually. 

Question:  What  is  a  “piggy-back” 
ant? 

Answer:  This  is  the  common  name 
r  a  novelty  house  plant,  Tolmiea 
enziesii.  It  is  so-named  because  small 
antlets  are  produced  on  the  leaves, 
ais  plant  is  also  known  as  “pick-back 
ant”  and  “mother  of  thousands.” 
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Modern  Gardens,  Peter  Shepheard. 

Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1954. 

Through  the  use  of  many  photo¬ 
graphs  the  author  brings  to  the  reader 
outstanding  examples  of  gardens  and 
landscaping  of  homes  located  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Brazil,  England,  and  others. 
Plans  and  text  accompany  the  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Creative  Gardens,  James  C.  Rose.  Rein¬ 
hold,  1958. 

Mr.  Rose  separates  the  garden  from 
the  house  for  purpose  of  analysis.  He 
then  discusses  the  usual  house  plus 
garden,  wherein  the  garden  is  an  after¬ 
thought  that  generally  suffers  from  a 
tired  budget.  He  finally  illustrates, 
with  specific  examples,  the  complete 
fusion  of  house  and  landscape.  Useful 
construction  information  and  plans  ac¬ 
company  the  handsome  photographs. 

— M.B.H. 


MORGRO  FERTILIZER 

The  perfect  all-around  garden  fertilizer. 
Morgro  is  truly  a  complete  plant  food, 
giving  your  garden  all  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  plant  growth.  Mor¬ 
gro  is  25%  available  plant  food  con¬ 
taining  6%  nitrogen,  10%  phosphate, 
4%  potash,  plus  5%  iron  sulphate  and 
small  amounts  of  available  boron,  cop¬ 
per,  calcium,  manganese,  magnesium, 
sulphur,  zinc.  Morgro  is  made  particu¬ 
larly  for  intermountain  soils  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  richer,  greener  growth  that  is 
easily  seen  in  comparison  to  areas  not 
fed  with  Morgro.  The  first  choice  of 
western  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 


50-lb.  bags . 3.29 

100-lb.  bags . 6.50 


Write  or  call  for  our  new  1960  catalog 
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Composting 

By  Mrs.  John  Scott 

The  right  speaker  can  be  the  difference  between  boom  and  doom  ft 
your  club.  And  what’s  right  for  you  isn’t  necessarily  right  for  another  grou 
In  the  Autumn,  1959,  issue  of  the  Colorado  Composter ,  Mrs.  James  Tillotsc 
had  an  apt  article,  “Main  Springs,”  which  it  would  be  well  for  you  Federate 
Gardeners  to  review.  Mrs.  Tillotson,  a  popular  and  versatile  speaker,  aske 
program  chairmen  to  always  consider  the  needs,  wants  and  abilities  of  the! 
members.  This  puts  the  program  chairman  in  the  position  of  mediator  or  g< 
between.  It  furthermore  puts  the  proposed  speaker  in  competition  with  the  ente 
tainment  world  and  paid  lecturers,  as  most  passive  audiences  are  accustomej 
to  being  played-up  to.  Understandably,  there’s  a  bit  of  reluctance  among  son 
tried,  true  but  tired  speakers.  Why  not  retire  a  few  of  them  for  a  time  ar 
try  someone  new?  “But,  who?”  you  chorus  in  minor  tones. 

Take  note,  Program  Chairman,  of  the  business  and  professional  peopi 
in  your  own  area.  Is  your  publicity  sparse?  There’s  a  newspaper  person,  jou 
nalism  teacher  or  writer  who  would  be  willing  to  tell  you  how  to  make  the  pre 
and  influence  advertisers. 

Is  your  therapy  limping.  There’s  a  nurse  (practical,  public,  special,  regi 
tered  or  retired)  who’s  been  dreaming  of  directing  your  dealings  with  depei 
dents — aged,  ill,  crippled,  etc. 

Is  your  scientific  research  sidetracked?  Here’s  where  the  commercial  con 
panies  can  come  to  your  club.  Their  men  are  paid  specialists.  They’ll  have  film 
slides,  booklets,  and  samples. 

And  if  this  isn’t  cause  for  celebration,  try  tapping  trained  talkers  fronj 
civic  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  colleges,  transportation  companies,  plaii 
societies,  county  agents,  specialists  (nursery  men,  landscape  architects,  arbo 
ists,  florists,  etc.),  and  hobbyists  (interior  decorating,  ceramics,  sculpture 
design,  art,  painting,  etc.). 

Speakers  should  spark  any  program  now  and  then.  They  are  especial] 
valuable  to  new  clubs,,  assuring  members  of  ready-made,  worthwhile  program 
Aspiring  gardeners  can  acquire  a  broad  view  of  the  field  via  speakers,  whil 
seasoned  gardeners  enjoy  a  new  slant  or  a  different  twist  of  an  old  subject. 

But  not  all  club  members  want  to  be  done-unto,  like  The  Sit  and  Sippen 
More  want  to  do  unto  others.  For  the  latter,  I  heartily  recommend  our  youtl 
4-H  in  particular,  as  National  4-H  Club  Week  is  March  5-12  this  year.  Purpose 
“To  inform  more  people — especially  youth  and  parents — about  4-H  education;! 
aims  and  methods,  and  opportunities  open  to  other  young  men  and  women. 
County  4-H  Agents  (usually  in  the  same  office  as  the  County  Agricultural  an! 
Home  Demonstration  Agents)  will  gladly  give  the  particulars  of  the  4-H  pre 
gram  and  its  varied  projects,  some  of  which  are:  home  beautification  ( flower i 
lawn,  landscaping);  entomology  (insex-courtesy  Art  Linkletter);  forestry  an 
gardening. 

Previously  we  have  listed,  primarily,  non-horticultural  speakers  for  oi 
garden  club  meetings.  But  let’s  become  Jane  Appleseeds  and  recommend  som 
of  our  best  speakers  on  gardening  to  the  non-horticultural  organizations  t 
which  we  belong. 

You’ve  no  doubt  heard,  and  maybe  quoted,  that  old  refrain,  “Wh; 
difference  does  it  make  what  church  we  belong  to,  we’re  all  seeking  the  sam 
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?ward?”  Let’s  apply  this  to  our  immediate  inner-club  relations;  The  Men’s 
larden  Club,  Turf  Advisory  Council,  Flower  Growers,  Inc.,  United  Florists, 
sedsmen,  naturalists,  foresters  and  on  and  on.  Program  Chairman,  wouldn’t 
jou  just  love  to  promote  an  exchange  of  speakers  and  see  how  the  other  half 
jigs? 

How  are  you  going  to  dig  up  these  speakers  for  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where?  Grow  your  own.  Within  your  membership  are  one  or  more  potential 
speakers.  Determine  their  principal  interest,  nurture  it  with  research,  fertilize 
j  with  pictures,  slides,  films,  specimens,  literature,  “throw-aways”,  etc.  (we 
jarn  with  all  our  senses;  not  only  sight  and  hearing,  but  touching,  smelling 
nd  tasting)  and  groom  this  future  speaker  by  listening  to  her  within  your 
wn  and  other  tolerant  groups  until  she’s  ready  for  the  big  time. 

Big  time?  It’s  the  biggest,  yet.  Time  is  shorter  than  you  think,  too.  You’re 
eing  reminded  of  the  Colorado  Garden  Show,  April  7-10  at  the  Denver 
"oliseum.  There  are  tickets,  yes;  money  is  the  laff  of  life.  But  people  are 
/anted  more  than  purses.  This  is  the  occasion  for  a  coketail,  cocktail  or  covered- 
ish  for  your  neighbors,  relatives  or  those  people  you’ve  owed  a  pay-back, 
or — well,  too  long.  Then,  all  together  to  the  Show. 


LOOK  AND  LEARN  TOURS 

Restauranteurs  place  heavy  emphasis  on  the  interior  decorations  of  their 
stablishments.  They  have  found  that  pleasant  surroundings  and  atmosphere  are 
ssential  to  customer  satisfaction.  How  does  your  outdoor  dining  area,  the 
*atio,  rate  in  this  respect?  If  you  need  new  and  exciting  ideas  on  well  designed 
•atios,  plan  to  attend  our  “Designed  for  Garden  Living,”  tour  July  13 
nd  14. 


Preserve  the  Health  and  Beauty  of  Your  Trees  With  Swingle  Care 

SWINGLE 

TREE  SURGERY  COMPANY 

620  South  Dahlia  FR  7-8123 


Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Associatio 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1959 


COMMITTEE  ACTIVITIES 

Board  of  Trustees — Met  12  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  with  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  20  members.  At  each  meet¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  Association 
were  reviewed.  Committee  reports 
were  heard,  and  appropriate  action 
taken  in  regard  to  them.  Most  of 
these  items  are  covered  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  reports. 

Finance  Committee  —  Met  monthly, 
reviewing  the  Association’s  budget 
and  making  recommendations  for 
the  expenditure  of  Association 
funds.  Its  final  report  shows  that 
the  organization  ended  the  year  with 
a  loss.  Clark  Blickensderfer,  treas¬ 
urer,  served  as  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

House  Committee  —  This  is  a  cooper¬ 
ative  committee  including  members 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Colorado 
Forestry  and  Horticulture  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Colorado  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs.  Mrs.  McLister  head¬ 
ed  the  committee  composed  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Waring,  Mrs.  Hon- 
nen,  Mrs.  Nickels,  Dr.  Hildreth,  and 
Pat  Gallavan.  This  committee  co¬ 
ordinated  the  moving  of  the  three 
organizations  into  Botanic  Gardens 
House.  They  met  when  necessary, 
formulating  rules  and  regulations  for 
use  of  the  house  and  reviewing  all 
extraordinary  repairs  and  alterations 
to  the  house. 

Plant  Auction  Committee — This  com¬ 
mittee,  with  Ken  Wilmore  and  Mrs. 
Hudson  Moore,  Jr.,  as  co-chairmen, 
staged  a  very  successful  2  day  auc¬ 
tion  May  2  and  3.  Luncheon  was 
served  on  the  2nd  and  a  white  ele¬ 
phant  booth  and  a  bedding  plant 
booth  were  maintained  in  addition 
to  the  auction.  Harry  Nix,  Herb 
Gundell  and  Pat  Gallavan  served 
as  auctioneers.  Net  proceeds  from 
this  endeavor  were  $1360.00. 


Look  and  Learn  Tours  —  With  Mr 
Barbour  and  Mrs.  Catherwood  : 
co-chairmen,  this  year’s  Centenni 
Tours  were  a  great  success.  Acti^ 
as  co-chairmen  of  ticket  sales  wei 
Miss  Sally  Davis  and  Mrs.  Geor| 
Hayden.  Twelve  gardens  wei 
shown  on  2  consecutive  days,  Ju 
13  and  14,  and  were  visited  by  aj 
proximately  600  persons.  Procee( 
were  $2093.97. 

Telephone  Committee  —  Under  tl 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Newmai 
helped  greatly  in  the  sale  of  ticke 
for  the  Garden  Tours  and  the  Chuc 
Wagon  Round  Up. 

Publicity  Committee  —  Through  i 
chairman,  Mrs.  Liz  McLister,  pul 
licity  was  tied  in  with  Centenni; 
activities  and  was  carried  out  by  tl 
staff  and  by  the  individual  commi 
tee  chairmen.  Thanks  to  the  cooj 
eration  of  the  Denver  Post,  tl 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  mar 
local  papers,  all  of  our  activities  r< 
ceived  good  publicity.  In  additic 
the  Association  received  weekly  pul 
licity  from  The  Green  Thumb  prc 
gram  on  KLZ  radio. 

Library  Committee  —  Our  library  he 
received  considerable  attention  th 
year  with  Mrs.  Knox  as  chairman 
Many  of  the  ladies  who  have  volui 
teered  as  hostesses  have  spent  coi 
siderable  time  checking  shelve 
pasting  book  plates  and  card  pocl 
ets  in  our  books  and  stampin 
books.  Much  of  this  activity  Wc 
supervised  by  Mrs.  Hellriegel, 
professional  librarian  who  has  coi 
tributed  two  days  a  week  of  h< 
time  to  our  library. 

Membership  Committee  —  Clyc 
Learned,  chairman.  The  Associ; 
tion  has  experienced  a  50%  increas 
in  membership  this  year.  M 
Learned  has  personally  accounts 
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for  205  of  these  members.  A  Gar¬ 
den  Club  and  Commercial  member¬ 
ship  was  introduced  this  year  and 
brought  in  approximately  700  mem¬ 
berships.  Radio  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  accounted  for  300  additional 
memberships. 

reet  and  Shade  Tree  Committee  — 
t  This  committee  met  twice  this  year, 
both  times  to  consider  the  suit  pend- 
I  ing  in  the  State  Supreme  Court  re- 
i  garding  the  widening  of  Colorado 
Boulevard  at  City  Park.  Several 
j  members  attended  a  hearing  of  this 
case  January  4,  1960.  It  is  expected 
j  that  the  Judges  will  hand  down  their 
j  decision  shortly. 

iducational  Committee  —  As  a  com¬ 
mittee  this  group  presented  two  pro¬ 
grams  at  Botanic  Gardens  House. 
.  Both  were  of  excellent  quality.  Fred 
,  Johnson  secured  the  speakers  who 

I  were  Dr.  Belknap,  speaking  on 
“Cities  and  Gardens  of  Africa,”  and 
Mr,  Schwan  who  spoke  on  “Iraq 
and  Its  Range  Management  Prob¬ 


lems.”  This  series  will  continue  in 
1960.  In  addition,  the  educational 
program  by  the  staff  was  coordin¬ 
ated  with  this  committee.  A  review 
of  these  activities  will  be  found  in 
the  Staff  Report. 

Luncheon  Committee  —  Mrs.  Enos 
and  her  daughter,  Becky  Wood,  were 
the  committee,  and  furnished  fine 
luncheons  at  each  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees’  meetings. 

Editorial  Committee  —  With  M.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pesman  as  chairman,  this  com¬ 
mittee  met  monthly,  reviewing  and 
advising  our  editor  of  materials  for 
The  Green  Thumb  magazine.  Ten 
issues  were  produced  within  the  al- 
loted  budget.  In  addition,  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  submitted  many 
articles  for  The  Green  Thumb. 

Chuck  Wagon  Round  Up  Committee 
—  This  committee,  with  Mrs.  Con¬ 
rad  and  Herb  Gundell  as  co-chair¬ 
men,  started  out  as  an  idea  for  re¬ 
newal  of  the  annual  picnic  and 
wound  up  as  a  fund  raising  endeavor 
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for  the  Botanic  Gardens  House 
Fund.  Mrs.  Conrad  worked  hard 
and  came  up  with  a  terrific  home 
cooked  chuck  wagon  meal.  This 
activity  raised  $300.00. 

Staff  Report  —  Our  major  project  was 
moving  the  library  and  other  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Association  from  1355 
Bannock  to  our  new  quarters  at  909 
York.  Once  in  and  established,  it 
was  found  that  we  had  many  more 
visitors  than  at  Horticulture  House. 
With  the  increased  activity,  sched¬ 
ules  had  to  be  readjusted  constantly 
in  order  to  maintain  the  educational 
services  of  past  years.  Our  manager 


reports  that  he  talked  to  some 
groups,  mainly  garden  clubs  a! 
civic  organizations.  He  produced 
programs  for  The  Green  Thumb 
KLZ  radio.  He  and  his  staff  answer 
some  5000  phone  calls  and  mail 
out  pamphlets  and  answers  to  soi 
3500  persons.  This,  of  course,  w 
in  addition  to  producing  10  issi 
of  The  Green  Thumb  and  particip; 
ing  in  most  of  the  committee  acti 
ties.  He  also  reports  that  the  As si 
ciation  has  cooperated  with  ma 
allied  groups  and  organizations 
joint  educational  programs  that  ha| 
helped  stimulate  gardening  in  c 
area. 


i 

As  a  non-profit  educational  organization,  our  Association  is  earnes 
trying  to  help  home  owners,  gardeners,  and  horticulturists  cope  with  our  peculi 
climate  and  growing  conditions. 

Without  aid  from  city,  state,  or  national  government,  we  depend  up' 
memberships  and  tax  exempt  private  contributions  to  balance  the  budget. 

Some  of  us  are  raising  our  memberships  from  the  minimum  of  three  dolla 
to  five  or  twenty-five  dollars.  It  all  helps  the  cause  that  is  near  to  us. 

Some  of  us  feel  that  we  can  help  by  leaving  a  lump  sum  in  trust  from  o 
estate.  The  income  from  such  a  trust  fund  can  be  used  for  regular  expenst 

At  our  request,  an  experienced  attorney  has  compounded  this  prescript! 
for  a  simple,  do-it-yourself  codicil. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  your  memory  is  kept  dear,  you  do  not  ha 
to  wait  until  you  make  a  new  will. 

After  dinner  this  evening,  after  church  next  Sunday  or  during  any  fi 
minute  lull  this  week,  sit  down  at  your  home  or  at  your  office  with  any  t\ 
persons  who  are  not  named  in  your  will. 

You  don’t  need  a  lawyer,  you  don’t  need  a  Notary  Public.  Just  sign  yo 
three  names  on  this  Codicil. 

Then  put  it  in  a  safe  place,  preferably  attached  to  your  will. 


CODICIL 


1/  . ,  of . 

City 

. ,  hereby  make,  publish  and  declare  this  to  be  a  Codicil 

State 

my  Last  Will  and  Testament,  which,  in  all  other  respects,  I  hereby  confirm: 

I  bequeath  to  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association,  a  Colorado  corporation, 

sum  of . dollars  ($  ). 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this . i 

of . .  19 . 


In  the  presence  of  each  of  us,  on  the  day  above  indicated,  the  foregoing  instrument  was  sigr 
and  published,  and  was  declared  to  be  a  Codicil  as  above  stated,  by  the  aforesaid  maker.  We  her( 
subscribe  as  attesting  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  maker  and  of  each  other. 

.  Address: . 

. 

.  Address: . 
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f  Suggestions 


By  Pat 

For  one  swallow  does  not  make  spring,  nor  yet 
one  fine  day.  —  Aristotle.  Ethic  1.6. 

Civilization  has  changed  considerably  since 
Aristotle’s  time,  but  the  weather  observation  he 
made  centuries  ago  still  holds  true.  March  is 
noted  for  its  changeable  weather  and  is  a  problem 
month  to  gardeners.  It  is,  however,  an  important 
time  for  gardening  if  we  can  learn  to  roll  with  its 
punches.  Of  course,  this  means  planning  but  there 
will  be  numerous  inclement  days  for  this. 

Out  of  doors  probably  the  most  important  job 
is  the  preparation  of  soil  for  lawns  and  flower 
beds.  This  can  be  done  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  and  the  soil  is  workable.  Complete 
replacement  of  six  to  eight  inches  of  soil  with  good 
top  soil  would  be  an  excellent  idea,  provided  one 
could  afford  it  and  could  find  enough  good  top 
soil  available.  In  most  cases  such  replacement  is 
not  feasible,  but  we  can  do  much  to  convert  the 
soil  we  already  have  into  a  better  growing  medium. 
Basically  our  soils  are  rich  in  minerals  but  very 
deficient  in  organic  matter.  This  can  be  corrected 
by  the  addtion  of  at  least  2  yards  of  manure  per 
1000  square  feet.  This  should  be  spaded  or  plowed 
in  to  a  depth  of  8  to  10  inches  and  mixed  well 
with  the  soil.  The  soil  can  then  be  rough  graded 
and  allowed  to  set  until  planting  time.  For  lawns, 
experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  particular 
advantage  in  sowing  seed  until  the  middle  of  April. 
Annuals  and  vegetables  for  the  most  part  are  not 
planted  until  late  May. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  planting  of  dormant 
bare  root  nursery  stock  which  will  be  available 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  at  all  the  local 
nurseries  and  garden  shops.  Here  again,  soil  pre¬ 
paration  is  the  key  to  success.  Whether  it  is  a  tree, 
shrub  or  rose,  dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive 
the  complete  root  sytem  of  the  plant  spread  out  in 
its  natural  form.  The  soil  taken  from  the  hole 
should  be  modified  by  adding  peat  moss,  1/3  by 
volume,  to  it  before  it  is  placed  around  the  plant. 

Other  chores  outside  during  March  might 
include  a  clean  up  of  the  debris  blown  in  over 
winter,  leveling  walks  that  have  been  heaved  by 
the  frost,  repairing  fences  and  other  such  items. 

Older  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  pruned  and 
shaped  now.  A  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
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PLANT  TREE 


remove  all  the  stubs  and  broken  branches  so  th 
they  will  not  provide  a  breeding  place  for  insed 
and  diseases.  Dormant  sprays  to  control  sea 
insects  can  be  applied  to  elms,  lilacs  and  oth  j 
plants  infested  with  these  pests. 

Indoors  it’s  time  to  plant  seeds  for  beddi:; 
plants.  There  is  a  complete  article  on  this  subjei 
on  page  54.  One  word  of  caution  on  seed  growi:: 
projects,  don’t  start  unless  you  have  plenty 
window  space  for  the  transplants  once  the  see, 
have  sprouted. 

Another  indoor  activity  might  be  the  rep< 
of  garden  tools  and  equipment.  Sharpen  yo 
spades  and  other  cultivating  tools.  Check  yo  | 
hoses  for  leaks  and  repair  them  if  necessary.  Lav 
mowing  season  is  just  around  the  corner,  so  1; 
sure  to  check  your  mower.  If  it  needs  sharpenin 
send  it  out  now  before  the  spring  rush  begins. 

This  is  also  the  season  for  itinerate  peddle 
of  nursery  stock,  sprays,  top  soil  and  fertilize! 
Many  of  these  persons  are  out  and  out  frauc; 
We’ve  had  calls  in  the  past  from  people  who  ha 
bought  large  trees  balled  and  burlaped  only 
receive  a  chopped  off  tree  devoid  of  roots  in 
bag  of  dirt.  Others  have  had  their  trees  spray* 
with  canned  milk  and  crankcase  oil  for  fan 
prices.  Another  favorite  trick  is  to  spread  she* 
manure  on  top  of  a  light  snow  to  make  it  appe 
that  large  quantities  at  high  prices  were  use 
whereas,  in  reality,  a  very  small  amount  is  requin 
to  achieve  this  effect.  The  Better  Business  Bure; 
slogan,  “If  you  don’t  know  your  merchandise, 
sure  to  know  your  merchant,”  is  a  good  one  f 
gardeners  to  follow  this  season  of  the  year. 

Take  time  to  look  at  other  gardens  and  t 
public  parks.  You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  I 
the  early  flowers  like  crocus,  hyacinths,  aij 
species  tulips,  and  a  few  shrubs  like  forsythii 
flowering  quince  and  flowering  almond  that  p< 
out  in  late  March. 


RdTHOnY 

P  KEESEI1  &  SODS 

4201  East  lliff 

SK  6-4040  - 

*^manJ.&capinq  and  Contracting 

SP  7-7873 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 

Aerating  Lawns 

AUTOMATIC  UNDERGROUND  SPRINKLING  SYSTEMS 
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We  Have  Been  Growing  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Plants  in  the  Denver  Area  for 
74  Years. 

We  Know  the  Best  Plants  for  this 
Climate  and  Know  How  to  Plant 
Them. 

Come  and  See  Our  Garden  Shop. 
We  have  a  complete  line  of  Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  Insecticides  and  Plant 
Foods. 

Excellent  Selection  of  Container  Grown  Evergreens  and  Shrubs 
Soon  Available  —  the  New  1960  All-America  Roses 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES,  INC. 

West  38th  and  Wadsworth 
HArrison  4-5584 


“MELLO-ETT” 


MELLOWS  THE  SOIL 

•  Puts  Minerals  Back  Into  Depleted  Soils  •  Loosens  Packed  Soil 

•  Restores  Mineral  Balance  •  Helps  Release  Nutrients  to  Plants 

Packaged  and  Distributed  by 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  INC. 

2645  WEST  ALAMEDA  AVENUE  WE  5-3528 


Again  this  winter 
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I  WING  FRUIT 
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OR  DAY, 
■RIL  15 


\PRIL, 

I960 

5  Cents 


Gall  formed  by 
Spruce  Gall  Aphid 

It  Can  Be  Controlled  by 
a  Pre-Growth  Spray 

FOR  YOUR 
EVERGREENS 

We  Suggest 

•  Careful  Spraying 

•  Proper  Shearing 

•  Liquid  Feeding 


SWINGLE 

TREE  SURGERY  COMPANY 

f 


620  S.  DAHLIA 


FR  7-8123 


ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Shade,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  hardy 
vines,  small  fruits,  and  ever¬ 
greens,  nursery  and  con¬ 
tainer  grown. 

40,000  perennial  plants  in  containers.  Over  400 
varieties,  including  specimen  plants  and  ground 

covers. 

New  Plants  —  Harvest  Giant  Mums,  all  colors; 

Olympic,  Mid-Century,  Fiesta,  Harmony,  Golden 

Chalice,  and  Valencia  Hybrid  Lilies;  New  Petunias; 

Spun  Gold  Marigolds;  Rocket  and  Hit  Parade 

Snaps;  Bougainvilleas. 

ILIFF  GARDEN 

SK  6-5656 

NURSERY 

SK  6-5656 

4750  E.  Iliff 

House  plants.  Green  and 
flowering  plants  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Let  us  repot  your 
plants. 

4750  E.  Iliff 

COME  AND  SEE  US 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

The  most  complete  stock. 

Fertilizers,  insecticides,  trel- 

Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

Uses,  large  flower  pots,  peat, 
and  potting  soil. 

APRIL 
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OF  TRUSTEES 

TERM  EXPIRES  1961 

Mrs.  Alexander  Barbour 
J.  C.  Blickensderfer 
Mrs.  Henry  Conrad 
W.  M.  Fleischer 
Clyde  Learned 
William  Lucking 
Mrs.  Hudson  Moore,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  Stanley  Weidman 
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Mrs.  John  Newman 
Fred  Vetting 
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Lemoine  Bechtold 
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Members 


“The  (fteen  ~Th  am  It 

Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the 
forests;  to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  gardens;  to  make  available  cor¬ 
rect  information  regarding  forestry,  horticultural  practices  and 
plants  best  suited  to  the  climate;  and  to  coordinate  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horticulturists  and 
gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit." 
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909  YORK  ST. 


EA  2-9656 

DENVER  6,  COLORADO 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  3-1929 


SK  6-0789 

JOHN  VAN  WYK 

LANDSCAPING 

New  Lawns  •  Planting  •  Fertilizing 
Roto  Tilling 

2101  South  Adams  Denver  10,  Colo 


The  Green  Thumb  Program — Every 
Saturday  morning  on  KLZ  Radio 
at  10:15  a.m. 

Fun  with  Flowers — A  lecture  and  dem¬ 
onstration  is  followed  by  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  arrangements.  Each  person 
brings  containers,  mechanics,  and 
material.  The  workshops  are  open 
to  everyone.  They  will  be  held  each 
month  at  the  following  times  and 
places: 

Workshop  I.  Botanic  Gardens  House, 
909  York  Street,  Denver.  Third 
Wednesday,  9:30  a.m. 

Workshop  II.  Lakeside  Denver  Dry 
Goods,  44th  and  Harlan,  Denver. 
First  Friday,  10  a.m. 

Workshop  III.  Arapahoe  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Littleton.  Third  Tuesday, 
9:30  a.m. 

Floral  Art  Course:  —  Opportunity 
School.  Every  Thursday  9  a.m.- 
11:30  a.m.,  1  p.m.-3:30  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m.-9:15  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
except  for  materials. 


BOTANIC  GARDENS  HOUSE  MEETIFi 
909  York  Street 

April  5 — Mountain  View  Garden 
Club,  1  p.m. 

April  6 — Botany  Club,  7:30  p.m. 

April  7 — Orchid  Society,  7:45  p.rr 

April  8 — Colorado  Forestry  and  H- 
ticulture  Association  Finance  Ccii- 
mittee,  10:30  a.m. 

April  8 — Colorado  Forestry  and  Hor¬ 
ticulture  Association  Board  Lum- 
eon,  11:30  a.m. 

April  11 — Judges’  Council,  10  a.m 

April  12 — Evergreen  Garden  Cl), 
7:30  p.m. 

April  1 3 — Organic  Gardeners,  8  p  l. 

April  14 — Tea  for  Colorado  Fedei- 
tion  of  Garden  Clubs  State  Office, 
1  p.m. 

April  14 — Rose  Society,  7  p.m. 

April  18 — Green  Thumb  Garden  j 
Club,  12:30  p.m. 

April  18 — Botanic  Gardens  Boarc 
Supper,  7  p.m. 

April  20 — Fun  with  Flowers  Wo- 
shop,  9:30  a.m. 

April  25 — Flower  Show  School. 


April  25 — Bluebird’s  tour  of  Ho 
and  Gardens,  4  p.m. 

April  26 — Flower  Show  School. 

April  27 — Flower  Show  School 

April  28 — Civic  Garden  Club,  1  p 
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Grows  Better  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  of  users  for  over  20  years. 
Simply  dissolve  and  water  your  house  plants,  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  and  lawn.  Clean! 
Odorless!  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can’t  supply, 
send  J1  for  10-oz.  can,  postpaid.  Makes  60  gallons. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Copley  21.  Ohio.  U  S.A. 


FERTOSAN 


compost 

accelerator 


This  BACTERIA  CONCENTRATE  will  rol 
down  garden  waste,  grass  cuttings,  leaves, 
etc.,  into  valuable  compost  (manure)  quick¬ 
ly.  Free  instructions. 

NO  digging  #NO  turning  %  Simple  #  Safe 

From  Western  Seed  Co.,  and 
all  good  seedsmen. 
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THE  TREE  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

By  Mrs.  William  Crisp 


There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  house 
aore  the  appearance  of  being  well- 
stablished  than  a  stately  elm,  a  mas- 
ive  oak  or  a  tall  spreading  maple 
tanding  guard  over  it.  Such  trees  give 
welcome  and  decorative  shade,  cooling 
he  house  and  they  dim  the  glare  of 
•rand  new  construction. 


If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
.landsome  trees  on  the  plot  you  pur- 
hase,  plan  around  them.  To  cut  down 
I  tree,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
n  a  desecration  of  nature. 

If  your  house  is  in  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  area  in  which  builders  seem  to 
*hink  it  best  to  remove  every  vestige 
If  greenery  before  beginning  to  work, 
rees  are  certainly  a  necessity.  Be  care¬ 
ful  if  the  plot  is  small,  not  to  have  too 
lany  trees. 

|;I  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  say  that 
trees  become  large  and  take  room  to 
;!row.  They  draw  nourishment  from 
% e  soil  and  keep  the  sun  from  your 
lowers.  These  are  not  serious  objec- 
ons,  but  we  should  recognize  them. 

Trees  should  be  planned  for  and  in- 
tailed  before  anything  else  is  done 
[  bout  the  grounds.  A  really  good  tree 
.  expensive,  so  it  is  best  to  take  care 
f  this  large  item  of  expense  first,  even 
0  hough  further  work  on  your  grounds 
lay  be  retarded.  It  is  not  wise  to  buy 
ery  large  trees.  Buy  one  young  enough 
Oijiat  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions 
1  which  it  is  to  live.  A  tree  eight  to 
!?n  feet  high  is  regarded  as  a  good  in- 
estment. 


In  choosing  a  tree  to  frame  a  house, 
s  character  and  size  should  give  the 
ffect  needed  and  fit  the  size  and  style 
f  the  house.  In  general  taller  trees 
1  the  rear  as  background  are  proper 
hile  a  small  low-headed  tree  in  the 
ont  of  the  house  will  be  more  effec- 
ve.  When  well  placed  a  tree  may 
irve  for  framing  and  shade  at  the 
ime  time.  A  high  headed  tree  will 


furnish  an  umbrella  over  the  area  and 
not  interfere  with  important  views. 

Trees  that  serve  as  a  covering  to  a 
house,  or  an  overhanging  shelter  or 
framework  become  large  trees.  How 
large  the  tree  should  become  will  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  house  or 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  house. 

To  frame  the  house  choose  a  decid¬ 
uous  tree  rather  than  an  evergreen,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  not  shut  out  light  during 
the  short  days  in  winter  and  it  gives 
protection  from  the  heat  in  summer. 
Do  not  plant  the  tree  too  near  the 
house.  If  it  needs  spraying  the  chemi¬ 
cals  may  mar  the  finish  of  the  building. 

The  roots  may  become  a  source  of 
trouble.  For  example,  the  weeping 
willow  has  roots  which  are  often  the 
cause  of  dislodging  pipes  or  clogging 
sewer  pipes.  The  elm,  the  poplar,  and 
the  soft  maple  as  they  grow  older 
sometimes  do  damage  to  walks  and 
fences. 

A  rapidly  growing  tree  may  soon  get 
out  of  scale  and  dwarf  an  attractive 
cottage.  Consider  the  area  the  tree 
will  cover  as  it  grows.  Grass  will  not 
grow  beneath  the  branches  of  a  tree 
with  heavy  foliage. 

Trees  that  taper  toward  the  tip  will 
accentuate  the  width  and  breadth  of 
the  house.  Spreading  trees  such  as  the 
feathery  honey  locust  will  emphasize 
its  height. 

A  pleasant  effect  can  be  obtained 
upon  the  lawn  by  considering  the  tree 
shadows.  In  planting  a  tree,  place  it 
where  the  shadow  will  fall  on  the  right 
place.  It  is  necessary  to  make  note  of 
the  position  of  the  sun  during  the 
change  of  the  seasons.  If  you  want  a 
certain  area  to  be  shaded  on  a  summer 
morning,  it  must  be  southwest  of  the 
tree  on  which  you  are  depending  for 
shade.  If  shade  is  desired  on  a  summer 
afternoon,  the  shaded  area  should  be 
southeast  of  the  tree. 
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KENTUCKY  COFFEETREE 


EUROPEAN  CUTLEAF  WHITE  BIRCH 


SKETCHES  BY  M.  WALTER  PESMAN  FROM  "WHAT  TREE  IS  THIS?" 


An  open  umbrella  attached  to  the 
id  of  a  stick  inserted  in  the  ground 
ill  indicate  approximately  where  the 
adows  will  fall  at  various  times  of 
e  day.  This  will  enable  you  to  plan 
r  the  position  of  the  shadows. 


Avoid  the  urge  to  pick  the  tree  that 
ows  the  fastest.  Necessary  shade  may 
;  obtained  just  as  fast  from  a  smaller 
j^e  which,  as  it  grows,  will  not  dwarf 
hur  house. 

The  following  are  trees  that  have 
oved  themselves  adaptable  to  the 
owing  conditions  in  Colorado: 


|  The  thornless  honey  locust,  Gledit- 
i  triacanthos,  50  to  75  feet,  hardy 
‘id  drought  resistant,  slow  growing. 
5  feather-like  foliage  produces  light 
ade.  Picturesque  shape.  Long  feath- 
;jy  pods  remain  on  the  tree  after  the 
lives  fall.  Good  specimens  of  this 
may  be  seen  on  Monaco  Boule- 
rd  near  6th  Avenue. 


N 


The  hackberry,  Celtis  occidentalis, 
i  feet,  elm-like,  resists  drought.  Once 
tablished  will  withstand  very  adverse 
inditions.  Irregular  crooked  twigs 
/e  it  an  interesting  appearance  in 
nter.  The  tree  bears  blackish  cherry- 
J:e  fruits  the  size  of  peas.  A  row  of 
ese  trees  may  be  seen  in  the  parking 
y  Sherman  Street  north  of  the  Capi- 
!  building. 

The  Kentucky  Coffee  tree,  Gym- 
cladus  dioicus,  50  feet,  slow  grow- 
l,  well  shaped  tree,  hardy  and  almost 
st  free.  Has  interesting  winter  char- 
teristics.  Fine  specimens  are  grow- 
l  on  the  north  side  of  Cheesman 
Irk. 

The  American  linden,  Tilia  ameri- 
Ina,  50  to  60  feet,  slow  growing,  has 
jnse  foliage,  fragrant  flowers,  and  in- 
resting  winged  fruits  which  are  car- 
id  readily  by  the  wind.  If  you  want 
'  get  acquainted  with  this  beautiful 
e,  take  a  walk  through  linden  lane 
the  west  side  of  Cheesman  Park. 


The  Norway  maple,  Acer  platan- 
ies,  40  to  60  feet,  is  a  desirable  tree, 
should  be  planted  more  frequently. 


Slow  growing  with  dense  foliage.  A 
fine  row  of  the  Schwedler  variety  hav¬ 
ing  reddish  foliage  in  the  spring  may 
be  seen  in  the  parking  at  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Museum  on  14th  and  Sherman 
Streets.  They  are  most  attractive  when 
in  bloom  in  the  spring. 

The  American  elm,  Ulmus  ameri- 
cana,  50  to  80  feet,  grows  readily.  Its 
vase  shaped  branching  and  luxuriant 
foliage  in  the  summer  make  it  excellent 
for  shade.  In  spring  a  flush  of  purple 
spreads  over  the  tree  when  it  is  in 
bloom,  the  first  in  the  flower  proces¬ 
sion.  Then  come  little  green  seeds 
winged  for  flight.  These  ripen  and 
scatter  before  the  leaves  are  open.  The 
tree  must  be  sprayed  to  control  scale 
insects  and  aphids. 

The  soft  maple,  Acer  saccharinum, 
75  feet,  medium  rate  of  growth,  has 
brittle  branches,  easily  damaged  by 
snow.  It  is  not  too  desirable  for  small 
home  sites. 

Lesser  trees  in  size  for  small  prop¬ 
erties  are  the  Amur  maple,  Acer  gin- 
nale,  25  feet;  the  cutleaf  birch,  Betula 
pendula,  30-50  feet;  cockspur  haw¬ 
thorn,  Crataegus  crusgalli,  20  feet; 
Washington  hawthorn,  Crataegus  cor- 
data,  30  feet;  Goldenrain  tree,  Koel- 
reuteria  paniculata,  25  feet;  and  crab- 
apple,  Malus  in  variety,  30  feet. 

Flowering  trees  are  effective  when 
used  at  the  corner  of  a  house  or  ter¬ 
race.  This  often  makes  a  small  house 
appear  much  larger.  However,  suffi¬ 
cient  room  must  be  allowed  for  growth. 
Often  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  too 
close  to  windows,  innocent  looking  in 
the  beginning  but  becoming  monstrosi¬ 
ties  later  and  crowding  out  the  view. 

On  a  small  property  it  is  better  not 
to  plant  flowering  trees  as  specimen 
trees  in  the  lawn  where  the  unbroken 
area  can  give  a  feeling  of  space.  In 
general,  the  average  size  tree  to  be 
selected  should  be  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  house.  Plant  the 
right  tree  and  make  your  house  a 
home. 


KROH  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Preferred  Nursery  Stock  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Plains  Regions 

ONE  MILE  NORTH  OF  LOVELAND  HIGHWAY  287 
P.  O.  Box  536  Loveland,  Colorado 

Drop  Card  for  Our  Current  Catalog 


PLANT  AND  ANTIQUE 
AUCTION 


,,  .  SB 

If  (  A i  ir  r  /  nM  1  \L _ 


rate.  Have  you  brought  yours  in  yet? 
Chuck  Wagon  dinner  last  September  is 
be  boxed  and  available  both  days  of  the 


Coming  Soon.  An  opportur  ] 
for  you  to  buy  your  garden  pla  :i 
at  auction.  That’s  right,  our  fab 
lous  plant  auction  is  only  a  moii 
away.  The  opportunity  doesn’t  si  p 
with  plants  according  to  the  (>• 
chairmen,  Mrs.  Barbour  and  Ms, 
Catherwood.  There’ll  be  antiqus 
white  elephants,  and  lunches  a  2 
carte.  Sounds  like  fun,  doesn’t  ? 
The  local  garden  shops,  seed  sto^s 
and  nurserymen  have  all  pledge 
their  support  so  that  there  will 
a  good  supply  of  plant  materials 
hand.  The  white  elephants  and 
tiques  are  accumulating  at  a  sted.) 

Mrs.  Conrad  who  put  on  the  delicius 
in  charge  of  the  a  la  carte  lunch.  It  vll 
auction. 


'€ 
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Surprise! 

Pot-luck  book  sales  indoors  on  both  days.  The  contents  of  an  entire  libr 
will  be  sold  in  sealed  cartons  at  bargain  rates.  You  will  find  treasures. 


Don’t  forget  the  dates — May  7  and  8. 


[} 


“He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  a  servant  of  God, 

He  provideth  a  kindness  for  many  generations, 

And  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall  bless  him.” 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 


Landscape  Contractor  L.  D.  “LEW”  HAMMER 


Tel.  WE  5-5 
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COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

By  Richard  G.  Beidleman 

Zoology  Department,  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Dr.  Richard  G.  Beidleman  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Colorado  College.  He  has 
ecialized  in  animal  ecology  and  through  his  researches  into  the  history  of  changes  in  plant  and 
imal  distribution,  has  compiled  a  most  interesting  record  of  which  this  article  is  a  part.  Dr.  Beidle- 
jn  is  pleasantly  remembered  by  all  the  fortunate  people  who  attended  our  annual  meeting  where 
gave  such  an  informative  and  excellent  lecture,  illustrated  with  his  excellent  slides. 


N  THE  summer  of  1862  Charles 
Christopher  Parry  was  as  busy 
ampering  over  the  Colorado  Rockies 
any  get-rich-quick  gold  miner.  But 
my  wouldn’t  have  stooped  for  a 
igget  if  he’d  stumbled  over  one;  his 
ms  were  too  filled  with  flowers.  This 
English  doctor  from  Davenport,  Iowa, 
r  lied  the  “Father  of  Colorado  Botany” 
his  British  compeers  during  our 
rly  territorial  days,  spread  the  good 
nrd  about  the  wonders  of  Colorado 
am  Maine  to  California  in  a  flurry 
newspaper  articles.  And,  more  im- 
)(>rtant,  he  gave  the  Centennial  State  a 
mbol  which  would  advertise  it  long 
ter  the  name  of  “Parry”  had  been 
rgotten  by  all  but  the  botanical 
)rld. 


a  On  July  1  of  1862,  Parry  and  his 
I  ide,  M.  S.  Beach  of  Colorado  City, 
aded  towards  Pike’s  Peak  from  Man- 
>u  Springs,  in  what  was  to  be  the  first 
cent  of  that  fourteen  thousand  foot 
■'ak  by  a  professional  botanist  since 
Iwin  James  of  the  Long  Expedition 
st  collected  alpine  flowers  there  forty- 
o  years  before.  Somewhere  on  the 
ver  flanks  of  ponderosa  pine  and 
|)uglas-fir,  beside  one  of  the  streams 
it  drew  its  water  from  the  mountain- 
3,  Parry  collected  specimens  of  a 
ignificent  new  spruce  tree. 

(Parry’s  spruce,  or  more  familiarly 
;  Colorado  blue  spruce,  proved  to 
ve  the  least  valuable  timber  among 
,  J  world’s  spruce.  Its  sharp-needled 


branches  offered  no  comfortable  mat¬ 
tresses  for  sleepy  campers  and  its  four- 
inch  cones  no  meaty  nuts  for  hungry 
hikers.  But  this  stately  conifer,  with 
its  blue-frosted  foliage,  has  carried  the 
name  and  mountain  fame  of  its  native 
Colorado  into  parks  and  yards  the 
globe  around. 

From  seeds  collected  in  1862  by 
Parry  himself,  seedling  blue  spruce 
sprouted  far  from  home  in  1863  at 
Professor  Sargent’s  garden  in  Brook¬ 
line,  Massachusetts  and  at  the  nearby 
Arnold  Arboretum.  As  recently  as 
1929  one  of  Parry’s  originals  was  still 
growing  at  the  Arboretum,  though  its 
lower  boughs  had  long  since  fallen 
and  only  a  cluster  of  living  branches 
remained  at  the  crown.  Transplantings 
thrived  in  Parry’s  Iowa;  a  nursery  in 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  began  to  lay  in  a 
supply  of  the  attractive  conifers;  and 
in  1877  a  Mr.  Waterer  started  them  in 
his  nursery  at  Knap  Hill,  England,  by 
cuttings  from  Sargent’s  trees  in  Brook¬ 
line.  Most  of  the  old  blue  spruce  in 
England  today  date  back  to  Waterer’s 
nursery.  After  Parry,  Roezl  collected 
seeds  in  Colorado,  and  from  these 
many  of  the  early  plantings  on  the 
European  continent  originated. 

Through  the  years  horticulturists 
experimented  with  this  ornamental 
spruce,  grafting  it  in  various  ways,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  Norway  spruce,  and 
producing  a  number  of  varieties.  The 
most  popular  European  form  is  the 
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Roster  Blue  Spruce  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Ros¬ 
ter  and  Company,  Boskoop,  Holland. 
In  the  nursery  of  Herr  Weise  at  Ka- 
menz  in  Saxony  a  long-needled  variety 
originated  which  has  been  called  the 
“Ronig  Albert  von  Sachsen,”  while 
back  home  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
an  interesting  dwarf  variety  was  pro¬ 
duced  about  1890.  Within  a  half- 
century  after  Parry’s  discovery  of  the 
blue  spruce,  North  American  nursery¬ 
men  were  commenting  that  “no  coni¬ 
fer  of  recent  introduction  has  been  so 
generally  planted  in  the  United  States.” 

Originally  the  blue  spruce  or,  var¬ 
iously,  Parry’s  spruce,  balsam,  white 
spruce,  silver  spruce,  prickly  spruce, 
water  spruce,  and  Colorado  spruce, 
was  given  the  scientific  name  Abies 
menziesii  by  George  Engelmann,  Saint 
Louis  doctor,  botanist,  and  adviser  to 
western  explorers.  Abies  is  a  generic 
group  containing  the  true  firs,  and  the 
species  name  “menziesii”  was  in  honor 
of  Archibald  Menzies,  the  British  bot¬ 
anist  who  accompanied  Vancouver  in 
his  explorations  along  the  West  Coast. 
Subsequently,  the  tree  was  placed  in 
the  group  containing  the  spruces, 
Picea,  was  named  Picea  parryana  at 
one  time  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  and 
today  is  Picea  pungens ,  the  pungent 
spruce.  The  word  “spruce,”  applied  to 
this  tree  and  its  relatives,  is  certainly 
descriptive,  meaning  “something  natty, 
smart  and  dandified.” 

“When  young  .  .  .  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  object  for  symmetry  or  col¬ 
our”  than  the  Colorado  blue  spruce. 
These  trees  have  chosen  the  edges  of 
Rocky  Mountain  streams  for  their  live¬ 
lihood,  never  in  extensive  stands  such 
as  those  of  lodgepole  pine,  and  the  re¬ 
lated  Engelmann  Spruce  of  the  subal- 
pine  country,  but  rather  a  select  scat¬ 
tering  from  the  foothills  up  to  nine 
thousand  feet  or  so,  from  New  Mexico 
to  Montana  but  especially  in  Colorado. 

Blue  spruce  needles  are  stiff  and 
sharp,  each  set  on  a  woody  pedestal  of 
the  twig  and  covered  with  a  bluish- 


silver  bloom.  Whereas  twiglets  of 


Engelmann  spruce  are  softened  by 
fine  covering  of  “hair.”  the  blue  spru 
has  smooth  twigs.  During  the  frequ' 
good  cone  years  the  dense  treetops 
clustered  with  the  four-inch,  pap* 
cones  which  mature  in  a  year,  dropp 
their  seeds  in  early  autumn.  By 
time  young  trees  reach  the  age  of  thi  j 
years,  the  blue  cast  to  the  foliage 
ually  has  begun  to  fade.  As  blue  sprit 
mature,  they  not  only  lose  their  colt- 
fulness  but  drop  lower  branches  cd 
become  scraggly.  The  bark,  uni  I 
that  of  the  Engelmann,  becomes  tin  i- 
mon-gray  scaled  and  deeply  furrow! 

A  tree  of  five  inches  in  diamelt 
may  be  over  a  hundred  years  old,  <le 
two  feet  in  diameter  well  over  20 
years.  Old  patriarchs  may  reach  m  |e 
than  600  years  of  age.  Good  spei- 
mens  of  blue  spruce  in  Colorado  vl 
be  close  to  a  hundred  feet  in  heifil 
and  between  a  foot-and-a-half  and  t  o 
feet  in  diameter.  The  American  Fr- 
estry  Association’s  Colorado  bie 
spruce  record  is  a  giant  discovered  y 
Fred  R.  Johnson  of  Denver  in  the  ci- 
tral  Colorado  Gunnison  National  Fr- 
est,  a  tree  123  feet  high  and  about  15 
inches  in  diameter  (breast  high).  Bie 


spruce  wood  has  proved  of  little  cc 
mercial  value,  being  used  only 
rough  house  logs,  mine  timbers,  pc  ts 
and  mountain  railway  ties.  The  i 
appeal  of  the  blue  spruce  is  its  ci 
beauty  .  .  .  and  its  attractiveness 
bird  life. 


It  is  no  surprise  that  in  1939 
beautiful  Colorado  blue  spruce  sho 
have  become  the  official  state  tree 
the  Centennial  State;  and  the  only  s 
prise  is  that  it  didn’t  happen  sooi 
Sixteen  years  after  statehood,  and 
year  after  Colorado  picked  her  coll 
bine  state  flower,  members  of  the  S 
Horticultural  Society  instituted  a  c< 
paign  to  select  a  state  tree.  Two  m 
bers  of  the  Society  whipped  up 
brochure  on  the  various  trees  of 
state,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
state’s  teachers  go  over  the  propaga 
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A  young,  cultivated  Blue  Spruce  grows  within  sight  of  its  native  mountain  home 

on  Colorado's  Pikes  Peak. 


ith  their  students.  Following  a  suf- 
cient  period  of  indoctrination,  there 


ould  be  a  balloting  on  Arbor  Day  of 
'892  to  determine  the  children’s 


value,  one  of  hardy  nature,  ac¬ 
commodating  itself  tp  a  variety 
of  situations. 


hoice,  as  previously  had  been  done 
ith  the  state  flower. 

George  L.  Cannon,  Jr.,  of  East  High 
chool  in  Denver  summed  up  the  qual- 
ies  which  a  state  tree  worthy  of  a 
onderful  mountain  state  should  pos- 


iss: 


1. 

2. 


The  tree  selected  should  be 
taken  from  the  mountain  species. 

Let  some  form  be  selected  as 
characteristic  of  our  mountain 


f  3. 
4. 


scenery. 

The  tree  should  be  a  familiar 


one. 


5. 


The  tree  should  possess  marked 
beauty  of  form  and  coloring, 
lending  itself  readily  to  the  var¬ 
ious  purposes  of  decorative  art. 

It  should  be  a  tree  of  practical 


6.  If  possible  it  should  possess 
some  historic  or  poetic  quality 
that  would  arouse  emotions  of 
State  patriotism. 

The  Colorado  blue  spruce  made  a 
magnificent  candidate,  and  local  ex¬ 
ponents  quickly  voiced  their  journalis¬ 
tic  approval:  “Do  you  know  that  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  trees  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  some  respects,  the 
most  beautiful  conifer  in  the  world,  is 
.  .  .  the  Colorado  or  blue  spruce?  Its 
beauty  is  too  rare  to  be  common  and 
hence,  it  is  found  nowhere  outside  of 
our  State  .  .  .”  “.  .  .  If  we  examine  the 
long  list  of  evergreen  trees  we  cannot 
find  one  that  grades  higher  in  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form,  beauty,  color,  hardiness 
and  adaptation  to  various  sorts  and 
conditions  of  climate  .  .  “.  .  .  It  is 
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a  question  whether  any  tree  containing 
so  many  desirable  qualities  can  be 
found  in  this  State  .  .  .  .  When 

voting  for  a  State  tree  the  students  of 
our  public  schools  should  not  pass  by 
this  lovely  namesake  of  Colorado  .  . 

The  campaign  was  taken  to  the 
school  children  on  Arbor  Day,  April 
15,  1892;  and  to  no  one’s  surprise,  the 
blue  spruce  won  by  a  landslide,  with 
16,931  votes.  Villages  like  Eastonville, 
in  view  of  Parry’s  Pike’s  Peak  collect¬ 
ing  grounds,  threw  their  entire  support, 
fifty-nine  votes  in  this  instance,  to  the 
blue  spruce.  Florissant,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Peak,  saved  one  of  its  fifty 
votes  for  the  white  fir.  The  fir,  inci¬ 
dentally,  ranked  second  in  popularity 
in  the  state,  with  780  votes,  though 
most  of  the  children  failed  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  white  fir,  subalpine, 
and  Douglas-fir.  Unspecified  pines 
ranked  third  with  732  votes,  and  then 
a  lesser  scattering  of  votes  for  the  En- 
gelmann  spruce,  cedar,  cottonwood, 
box  elder,  maple,  and  aspen.  Young¬ 
sters  with  out-of-state  prejudices  cast 
their  votes  for  such  foreigners  as  the 
catalpa,  mulberry,  hickory,  apple,  elm, 
and  pear. 

The  report  of  this  voting  disappear¬ 
ed  into  the  8th  Biennial  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion;  and  there  the  matter  rested  for 
almost  half-a-century.  Finally,  in  the 
winter  of  1939  State  Representatives 
Griffith,  Smith  and  Kramer  introduced 
a  resolution  into  the  state  legislature, 
H.  J.  R.  No.  7,  which  brought  the  blue 
spruce  its  due  recognition: 

Whereas,  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
( Picea  P ungens)  was  first  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  slopes  of  Pikes  Peak  in 
1862,  and  named  by  the  noted  bot¬ 
anist,  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry;  and 


Whereas,  this  species  reaches  a 
optimum  development  in  the  Step] 
of  Colorado  and  has  been  traf. 
planted  throughout  many  other  sell 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  t:| 
World;  and 

Whereas,  the  school  children  ;:l 
the  State  of  Colorado  voted  in  18  : 
to  name  the  Blue  Spruce  as  1 1 
State  Tree  of  Colorado; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolvlj 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  : 
the  Thirty-second  General  Assei  l 
bly  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  t:| 
Senate  concurring  herein: 

That  this  action  of  the  childrl 
of  the  state  be  officially  recognize) 
and  that  the  House  of  Represeni 
tives  and  the  Senate  of  the  State  j 
Colorado,  by  this  resolution,  oil 
dally  designate  Colorado  BI:| 
Spruce  as  the  State  Tree  of  Coll 
rado. 

On  March  7,  1939,  in  the  mornijl 
the  resolution  was  signed  by  Willkjl 
E.  Higby,  Speaker  of  the  House;  all 
Colorado  added  to  its  state  flower  t-l 
Colorado  Columbine  and  its  state  bill 
the  Lark  Bunting  a  most  approprLa 
state  tree,  the  Blue  Spruce.  Newspl 
pers  of  the  period,  busy  following! 
Hitler  rushing  to  destiny,  can  be  fc  l 
given  for  not  rushing  to  acclaim  tlil 
official  sanction  of  an  accepted  s til 
tradition. 

In  its  first  century,  Parry’s  fil 
Pike’s  Peak  conifer  has  carried  t: 
name  of  Colorado  throughout  t : 
world;  and  as  long  as  people  love  t: 
beauty  of  an  evergreen,  our  Colora) 
Blue  Spruce  will  continue  to  advert: 
her  western  mountain  homeland  fj 
and  wide. 


FOR  PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 

ALVIN  L.  (LEE)  CHAMBERS 

COMPLETE  SHRUBBERY,  EVERGREEN  AND  TREE  SERVICE 
FRemont  7-0036  Fully  Licensed— Insured  850  Kearney  Street 
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Snow  Damage 
o  and  by  Trees 


By  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth 
)irector  Denver  Botanic  Gardens 

HE  unseasonable  snow  that  struck 
Denver  last  fall  (Sept.  29  to  Oct.  2) 
aused  unprecedented  damage  to  the 
ees  of  the  city.  Although  a  similar 
lowstorm  23  years  earlier  (Sept.  26 
)  28,  1936)  took  a  heavy  toll,  the 
ees  at  that  time  were  smaller  and 
;wer  in  number  and,  therefore,  there 
as  less  possibility  of  damage.  The 
1959  snow  caught  trees  in  full  foliage, 
/ithout  accompanying  wind  to  dis- 
lace  it,  the  wet  snow  froze  on  the 
aves  as  it  fell,  until  its  sheer  weight 
roke  branches  and  split  crotches  on 
high  percentage  of  the  trees  in  Den- 
?r. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  loss 
the  community  occasioned  by  such 
ee  damage.  Who  can  evaluate  beauty, 
|r  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that 
;"ople  derive  from  fine  trees?  Some 
j!ea  of  the  monetary  loss,  however, 
ray  be  had  from  figures  compiled  by 
|iose  who  had  to  salvage  what  they 
Jruld  from  the  wreckage  and  clean  up 
lie  debris. 

City  Forester,  George  S.  Stadler,  es- 
^nated  $1 12,789  as  the  cost  of  repair- 
g  trees  damaged  by  the  storm  in 
arks  and  parkways  of  the  city.  These 
eas  contain  approximately  10%  of 
enver’s  250,000  trees.  Assuming  that 
ees  both  inside  and  outside  these 
irk  areas  suffered  about  equal  snow 
image,  we  can  see  that  the  cost  of 


putting  all  of  Denver’s  trees  in  order 
after  the  storm  is  well  over  a  million 
dollars.  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  estimates  $340,000  as  the  cost 
of  picking  up,  hauling  and  burning  the 
broken  branches  from  the  city  streets, 
parking  strips,  etc.  This  figure,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  amounts 
paid  to  truckers  by  private  citizens  for 
removing  brush  from  their  premises. 

A  staggering  amount  of  damage  to 
other  property  was  caused  by  the 
breaking  and  bending  of  trees  during 
the  storm.  Few  people  realized  that 
the  trees,  which  had  been  Denver’s 
pride,  could  be  such  instruments  of  de¬ 
struction.  The  chief  damage  was  to 
telephone  and  power  lines.  Limbs 
broken  off  or  bent  low  by  the  snow 
brought  down  an  enormous  number  of 
overhead  wires.  In  metropolitan  Den¬ 
ver  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  estimates  expen¬ 
ditures  of  $250,000  for  repairing  lines 
damaged  by  trees  during  the  storm, 
and  the  Public  Service  Company  of 
Colorado  estimated  $275,000  as  the 
cost  of  repairing  similar  damage  to 
their  power  lines  in  the  area.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  falling  limbs  did  considerable 
damage  to  houses,  patios,  fences  and 
other  structures.  Insurance  companies 
paid  out  thousands  of  dollars  to  satisfy 
claims  for  damage  to  parked  cars 
caused  by  tree  breakage. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  the  Denver  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  the  monetary  loss  from 
damage  to  and  by  trees  during  the 
storm  amounted  to  at  least  2  million 
dollars  to  say  nothing  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  blocked  traffic  and  inter¬ 
ruption  of  telephone  and  electric  power 
service.  Such  costs  and  inconveniences 
lead  us  to  ask  whether  they  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  what  we  can  do  to  prevent 
their  recurrence  or  to  reduce  them  to 
a  minimum  in  future  storms. 

From  the  horticultural  standpoint 
there  seem  to  be  five  things  that  we 
might  do  to  prevent  or,  at  least,  to 
minimize  the  loss  to  and  by  trees  re¬ 
sulting  from  such  early  snows: 

1 .  Plant  species  that  are  least  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  snow  breakage. 

2.  By  proper  care  of  the  trees 
throughout  their  lifetime,  en¬ 
courage  a  mechanically  strong 
structure,  normal  growth  and 
sound  wood  so  that  there  will  be 
less  likelihood  of  breakage. 

3.  Cable  or  bolt  old  trees  that  have 
weak  structure  or  have  started 
to  split,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
breaking  under  the  weight  of 
snow. 

4.  Locate  trees  so  that  in  case  of 
breakage  they  will  be  less  likely 
to  cause  damage  to  telephone 
and  power  lines  and  other  pro¬ 
perty. 

5.  Select  low-growing  trees  for 
planting  under  telephone  and 
power  lines  so  that  there  will  be 
no  heavy  limbs  to  fall  and  break 
wires. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  SNOW  DAMAGE 

But  what  trees  are  least  susceptible 
to  snow  damage?  The  storm  afforded 
a  good  opportunity  to  answer  this 
question.  Following  the  storm  many 
trees  of  different  species  growing  in 
Denver  were  examined  and  scored  ac¬ 
cording  to  injury  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5 
as  follows: 

1.  None  or  insignificant  damage. 


Slight  damage,  mostly  to  min’ 
branches.  Little  more  than  nc 
mal  pruning  treatment  require, 

Moderate  injury,  resulting  frcji 
breaking  several  seconda;- 
branches  and  splitting  of  mini 
crotches. 


Severe  damage,  resulting  frci 
breakage  or  splitting  of  the  tru  ; 
or  some  of  the  main  limbs,  thi 
weakening  the  structure,  disto  i 
ing  the  shape  and  impairing  tj 
appearance  and  value  of  the  tr: 
for  several  years. 

Extreme  damage,  resulting  frci 
breaking  or  splitting  the  tru:: 
or  several  main  branches,  d(- 
troying  the  beauty  of  the  tr: 
and  permanently  impairing  ; 
usefulness.  Such  trees  ordinary 
require  removal  or  drastic  si* 
gical  treatment. 


It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  dama: 


to  a  tree  immediately  after  such 
snowstorm.  One  is  inclined  to  reg^l 
a  confused  mass  of  leafy,  hangi 
branches  as  evidence  of  irreparable 
jury.  After  an  experienced  tree  prur 
has  cleared  away  the  wreckage,  ho 
ever,  one  is  often  surprised  at  the  lit? 
actual  damage  to  the  tree.  Putting  ti 
injury  observations  on  a  numeri<  1 
basis  made  possible  an  unbiased  £- 
praisal  of  the  injury  and  also  an  obj(- 
tive  comparison  of  different  species  s 
regards  snow  damage. 


In  summary,  it  was  found  that  is 
coniferous  trees,  such  as  spruce,  j  , 
Douglas-fir,  pine  and  juniper,  suffeii 
least  breakage  by  snow.  The  norn.1 
structure  of  such  trees,  consisting  o:a 
strong  vertical  shaft  from  which  num  - 
ous  flexible  lateral  branches  radial:, 
is  ideal  for  resisting  such  snow  damab. 
In  such  trees  the  weight  is  distributd 
on  dozens  of  branches  instead  of  be  g 
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concentrated  on  a  few  major  limbs 
is  the  case  in  some  common  species 
broadleafed  trees.  The  long-coni 
shape  of  our  conifers,  particularly 
spruces  and  firs,  makes  it  possible  r 
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upper  limbs  to  protect  the  lower 
nes  from  excessive  snow  accumulation 
nd  for  the  lower  ones  to  support  the 
pper  ones  bending  under  a  load  of 
now.  It  is  with  trees  of  this  shape  that 
ature  timbered  the  slopes  of  our  high 
:  lountains  and  the  far-north  forests  of 
le  world,  where  heavy  snows  are  com- 
lonplace. 

Among  coniferous  trees  there  was 
lore  damage  to  junipers  than  to  other 
inds.  Most  of  this  damage  was  caused 
y  spreading  out  of  the  branches.  This 
ouble  was  most  prevalent  in  the 
mch-prized  upright  forms.  Although 
lere  was  practically  no  breaking  or 
flitting  of  junipers  during  the  storm, 
nother  wet  snow  falling  on  the  spread- 
t;  ut  branches  probably  would  have 
paused  extensive  permanent  injury, 
areful  tieing  up  and  pruning  of  the 
istorted  branches  is  of  course  neces- 
iry  to  restore  the  normal  shape  of 
g  ees  so  affected.  The  sooner  such  cor- 
jli^ctive  measures  can  be  applied  the 
o  stter.  Perhaps  under  our  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  junipers  with  drooping  branches 
j  j  ould  be  more  suitable  than  upright 
prms. 


Black  Walnut  tree  damaged  by  the  storm 
(Washington  Park). 


i  Broadleaf  trees,  in  general,  suffered 
cfiuch  greater  damage  than  the  conifers 
tluring  the  storm.  No  broadleaf  species 
Reaped  injury  but  the  damage  was  by 


no  means  uniform  for  all  species  or 
even  for  different  trees  of  the  same 
species.  One  can  find  severely  injured 
specimens  as  well  as  uninjured  ones  in 
every  broadleaf  species  that  has  been 
extensively  planted  in  the  Denver  area. 
In  fact,  anything  that  one  might  say 
as  to  the  susceptibility  or  resistance  of 
any  species  to  snow  damage  can  be 
eloquently  refuted  by  individual  trees 
which  showed  the  opposite  response  to 
the  storm.  Of  course,  the  first  require¬ 
ment  in  comparing  species  that  show 
a  wide  variation  is  to  include  a  large 
number  of  individuals  in  the  com¬ 
parison. 

Strangely  enough,  broadleaf  trees 
that  showed  the  greatest  resistance  to 
snow  damage  were  weeping  forms  such 
as  weeping  birch  and  weeping  willow. 
Apparently  the  pendulous  branches  did 
not  accumulate  such  a  heavy  weight  of 
snow  as  those  in  the  usual  position. 
Furthermore,  the  flexible  branches  tend 
to  bend  rather  than  break  under  a  load 
of  snow. 

The  native  cottonwood  suffered 
some  breakage  particularly  of  partly 
decayed  limbs.  The  total  damage  how¬ 
ever  was  much  less  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  trees  of  such  large  size  and 
mature  age.  Part  of  this  lack  of  damage 
may  be  due  to  the  habit  of  the  cotton¬ 
wood  to  prune  itself.  Although  the  old 


Russian  Olive  broken  by  snow  (Cheesman  Park). 
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wood  is  very  tough  the  young  branches 
will  break  off  readily  with  slight  pres¬ 
sure  from  any  cause.  Thus  these  trees 
are  constantly  undergoing  thinning  out 
of  their  young  growth,  a  process  that 
keeps  the  new  growth  and  leaf  area  in 
balance  with  the  strength  of  the  main 
limbs. 

Next  in  order  of  damage  is  a  group 
of  species  that  sometimes  showed  se¬ 
vere  injury  but  which  on  the  average 
were  resistant  to  snow  damage — oaks, 
lindens,  hackberries,  rock  elm  (Ulmus 
thomasi )  and  honey  locust.  All  species 
of  this  group  tend  toward  the  strong 
central  leader  growth  habit,  like  the 
pines.  Young,  overvigorous  individuals 
of  these  species,  particularly  of  the 
honey  locust,  hackberry  and  oaks,  were 
more  liable  to  damage  than  trees  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  normal  rate  for  the  species. 

Well-established  oaks  perhaps  suf¬ 
fered  least  injury  of  any  broadleafed 
species,  although  there  were  notable 
exceptions  among  individual  trees. 
Among  bur  oaks  there  was  a  tendency 
for  vigorous  top  shoots  to  break,  but 
the  main  framework  was  usually  in¬ 
tact. 

Mountain-ash  and  ornamental  crab- 
apples  generally  showed  little  injury 
from  the  storm.  Their  near  relatives, 
the  hawthorns,  were  sometimes  badly 
damaged,  particularly  the  flat-topped 
varieties.  Norway  maple,  despite  its 
heavy  foliage,  was  fairly  resistant  to 
snow  breakage.  Catalpa  trees  in  good 
vigor  showed  very  little  injury,  al¬ 
though  on  weak  trees  there  was  some 
breakage  of  large  limbs. 

Sycamore  wood  is  brittle.  These 
trees  generally  came  off  badly  in  the 
storm,  losing  both  large  and  small 
branches,  although  there  was  great 
variation  in  the  severity  of  damage  to 
individual  trees.  Green  ash  showed  a 
surprising  amount  of  damage,  being 
especially  prone  to  splitting  off  large 
limbs  from  the  trunk.  Kentucky  coffee- 
tree  showed  breakage  of  secondary  and 
smaller  branches  on  the  few  specimens 
available  for  observation.  Black  wal¬ 


nut  generally  showed  heavy  breaka^ 
of  both  large  and  small  branches. 

Three  broadleafed  species  most  e;  ■ 
tensively  planted — soft  maple,  Arne 
ican  elm  and  Siberian  elm — cause 
most  of  the  damage  to  property,  large! 
because  they  were  more  numerou 
They  also  were  badly  injured  by  tfj 
snow,  the  Siberian  elm  being  perhaj 
worse  in  this  respect  than  any  othef* 
tree  planted  in  Denver. 

The  great  variation  in  snow  injur 
observed  in  trees  of  the  same  specie 
suggests  the  possibility  of  selection  fc 
resistance  to  snow  damage.  Some  < 
this  variation  was  undoubtedly  due  1 
difference  in  form  of  the  trees  but 
is  possible  that  there  is  also  differencli 
in  the  toughness  of  the  wood.  By  s< 
lecting  and  vegetatively  propagatiri 
trees  that  have  good  structure  and  als 
wood  that  endures  great  stress  withoi} 
breaking,  it  should  be  possible  to  d<| 
velop  varieties  of  the  different  speck 
that  would  withstand  heavy  snov 
without  damage. 

' 

TREE  CARE  PREVENTS 
SNOW  DAMAGE 

In  resistance  to  snow  breakage  tl 
care  of  a  tree  is  almost  as  important 
its  species.  In  fact  by  neglect  it  is  po 
sible  to  predispose  trees  of  any  speck 
to  snow  damage  and  conversely  t 
proper  training  and  maintenance  it 
possible  to  make  trees  of  any  speck 
better  able  to  withstand  storms. 

Training  of  the  tree  to  have  a  stror 
framework  that  will  resist  snow  dama^ 
should  start  as  early  as  possible,  pre 
erably  in  the  nursery.  Branches  th 
are  to  form  the  main  framework  shou  I 
be  selected  so  that  they  have  an  eve 
distribution  around  the  trunk  and  ai 
widely  spaced  up  and  down  the  trun 
Subsequent  pruning  should  aim  to  pn 
serve  this  strong  framework,  to  prevei 
crowding  of  branches  to  keep  the  tr(| 
well  balanced,  and  to  remove  V-shape 
crotches  that  split  easily  under  stres 
Although  tedious  and  expensive,  tl 
judicious  thinning  out  of  smr 
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ranches  will  reduce  snow  accumula- 
on  more  effectively  than  removal  of  a 
jw  large  branches.  For  trees  such  as 
iberian  elm  this  might  involve  an  early 
all  pruning  before  leaf-fail  in  addition 
p  the  normal  dormant-season  pruning. 

Trees  weakened  by  over-crowding, 

Iisease  and  insect  injury,  nutrient  de- 
iciencies  or  drought  cannot  be  ex¬ 
acted  to  withstand  storms.  But  over- 
igorous  growth  caused  by  excessive 
utilization  or  too  much  water  can  be 
lmost  as  bad  as  neglect.  Over-stimu- 
ated  trees  develop  weak  crotches, 
hoots  too  long  for  their  diameter  and 
/ood  that  is  liable  to  break  under 
train.  Normal  growth  for  the  species, 
ound  wood  and  mechanically  strong 
tructure  are  the  conditions  desired. 

. 

Old  trees  that  have  not  been  trained 
d  have  a  strong  framework  can  be 
strengthened  against  snow  damage  by 
Proper  bracing  with  cables.  This  is  a 

13b  for  an  expert,  as  otherwise  more 
arm  than  good  may  be  done. 

i  PREVENTING  DAMAGE  BY  TREES 

We  have  seen  that  damage  to  other 
roperty  caused  by  trees  during  the 
torm,  resulted  from  breaking  or  ex- 
essive  bending  of  the  trees.  It  follows, 

Iierefore,  that  all  means  indicated  for 
reventing  snow  damage  to  trees  are 
Iso  means  of  preventing  other  pro- 
erty  losses  in  such  storms. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  special 
recautions  that  tree  growers  can  take 
hat  will  help  to  reduce  property  dam- 
ge  in  future  snowstorms.  Most  im- 
ortant  of  such  precautions  is  to  avoid 
lanting  tall  trees  where  their  breakage 
'light  damage  other  property.  Tele¬ 
hone  and  power  lines  have  sustained 
ie  greatest  damage  from  this  cause 
nd  therefore  it  is  to  the  protection  of 


these  utilities  that  chief  attention  should 
be  directed.  This  is  important  to  the 
community  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  uninterrupted  service  but  also 
because  the  cost  of  repairing  these  lines 
must  ultimately  be  reflected  in  the 
rates  the  companies  charge  for  their 
service. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  al¬ 
ready  fully  planted  to  trees,  not  much 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation 
except  to  remove  those  trees  most 
likely  to  cause  destruction  and  to  cor¬ 
rect,  by  cabling  or  bolting,  those  hav¬ 
ing  weak  structure.  In  unplanted  areas 
much  may  be  done  to  avoid  such  losses 
by  proper  planning.  Most  effective 
would  be  restriction  of  plantings  under 
telephone  and  power  lines  to  low- 
growing  species.  It  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  not  only  the  main  lines  but  also 
the  loops  from  the  main  lines  to  the 
houses.  Both  the  telephone  and  power 
companies  serving  Denver  report 
greater  expenditures  on  repairing  these 
loops  after  the  storm  than  on  the  main 
lines. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
article  is  only  a  report  on  damage  to 
and  by  trees  and  on  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  it  and  not  general  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  tree  growing  in  Denver.  Many 
factors  other  than  snow  damage  are  of 
course  important  in  the  selection, 
maintenance  and  use  of  trees  in  a  city. 
However,  because  of  our  great  losses 
through  tree  damage  caused  by  snows, 
such  damage  must  be  of  concern  to  us 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  area. 
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DON'T  FORGET  - 

COLORADO  GARDEN  SHOW,  APRIL  7-10 
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DENVER  STOCKYARDS  STADIUM 
APRIL  7-10,  1960 


Hours:  Thursday,  12-10;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10-10; 

Sunday,  10-6 

THE  DESIGN  AND  ITS  DESIGNER 


With  the  tremendous  increase  in  gardening  interest  we  find  that  Garden 
'hows  are  being  spotlighted  throughout  the  world.  The  International  Floriade 
ust  opened  in  Rotterdam  and  will  remain  open  until  November  with  an  expected 
attendance  of  6,000,000  people.  In  the  United  States  we  have  shows  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Oakland  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  full-fledged 
jarden  Show  here  in  Denver. 


Such  shows  don’t  just  happen,  they  take  a  great  deal  of  vision  and  planning. 
They  are  primarily  an  educational  venture  aimed  at  showing  the  public  new 
ind  exciting  garden  ideas.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  plants,  building  ma- 
erials,  and  garden  accessories  have  to  be  integrated  into  a  plan  that  is  func- 
ional  and  has  mass  appeal.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  success  of  such  a 
how  hinges  on  its  designer.  Our  Colorado  Garden  Show  is  fortunate  in  having 
i  top-notch  Landscape  Architect  who  has  given  us  an  exceptionally  fine  plan. 
>ince  Chris  Moritz  is  relatively  new  to  our  area,  we  would  like  to  give  you  a 
>rief  biography  on  him. 

Chris  was  born  in  Germany  and  became  interested  in  horticulture  at  an 
■arly  age.  He  attributes  much  of  this  interest  to  Mr.  Foerster,  owner  of  the 
"oerster  Perennial  Gardens  in  Germany.  Mr.  Foerster  is  a  leading  perennial 
lybridizer  known  throughout  the  world  for  his  many  introductions.  Chris  served 
i  two-year  apprenticeship  under  this  noted  gentleman,  and  the  knowledge  of 
)lants  learned  from  him  stimulated  Chris  to  further  his  education  in  landscape 
trchitecture.  He  studied  at  Hannover,  Germany,  Iowa  State,  Colorado  State 
Jniversity  and  received  his  degree  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Since  he  arrived  in  this 
:ountry,  Chris  has  worked  for  S.  R.  DeBoer  and  Ernest  Sheffler,  local  architects, 
ind  during  the  past  year  has  been  Landscape  Architect  for  Magic  Mountain,  Inc. 
-ast  summer  he  submitted  a  tentative  plan  for  the  Garden  Show.  This  was 
iccepted  by  the  Show  Committee,  which  then  asked  him  to  draw  up  the  detailed 
>lan.  Garden  Shows  are  not  new  to  Chris.  He  worked  on  two  major  shows  in 
Germany,  one  in  Cologne  with  an  attendance  of  5,000,000  and  one  in  Dortmund 
vith  7,000,000  attendance.  We  feel  that  he  has  done  a  splendid  job  on  the 
Colorado  Show.  I’m  sure  you  will  agree  when  you  see  the  Show.  On  completion 
>f  the  Show,  Mr.  Moritz  will  be  employed  as  Landscape  Architect  for  Lew 
Tammer,  Landscape  Contractor. 
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GROWING  FRUIT 
ON  DWARF  TREES 


By  Carl  Jorgensen 
Pomeologist  Colorado  State  University 


A  dwarf  fruit  tree  generally  is  assumed  to  be  a  well-known  standaii 
variety  grafted  on  a  slower  growing  rootstock.  This  restricts  the  normal  vigorot  > 
growth  of  the  desired  variety  and  produces  a  tree  of  smaller  size.  The  resultiij  \ 
tree  usually  produces  fruit  much  sooner  than  a  standard  tree.  The  fruit 
full-sized  and  of  the  same  quality  as  that  produced  on  a  standard  tree. 

This  early  bearing  habit  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  home  orchard  enthusiast 
Also  several  dwarf  trees  can  be  planted  in  the  same  space  taken  up  by  a  sing 
standard  tree.  This  permits  4  to  6  varieties  to  be  grown.  (Of  course  the  sanj 
end  result  can  be  obtained  with  a  4  in  1  or  5  in  1  standard  tree,  where  tl 
nurseryman  has  grafted  4  or  5  varieties  on  one  standard  tree.)  Another  distin 
advantage  of  dwarf  trees  is  the  lower  over-all  height.  This  means  that  the  tre< 
are  more  bush-like,  making  them  easy  to  prune,  thin,  spray  and  harvest.  Le 
damage  to  fallen  fruit  results.  Since  most  homeowners  do  not  have  high  pressu 
spray  equipment  necessary  to  reach  the  tops  of  standard  trees,  the  resulting  fri 
is  often  wormy  or  diseased.  Even  low  pressure  hose-attached  sprayers  can  do  i 
effective  job  spraying  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Pruning  and  harvesting  is  a  pleasur 
Most  operations  can  be  done  from  the  ground  or  from  low  ladders. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees  do  have  some  drawbacks.  They  are  generally  shallo\ 
rooted  thus  subject  to  drought,  winter  injury  and  uprooting  by  heavy  wind 
They  need  support  while  young  in  order  to  develop  a  straight  upright  shap 
As  a  group  they  are  shorter  lived  and  less  hardy  than  standard  trees.  This 
probably  not  of  too  much  importance  in  backyard  orchards.  Not  all  varieti  : 
are  equally  compatible  with  dwarfing  stocks.  There  are  natural  differences  evt1 
on  standard  trees  as  to  size,  shape  and  vigor.  These  differences  are  exaggerate 
on  dwarf  stocks.  The  stronger  growing  variety  will  be  taller  on  the  same  dwa 
stock  than  a  variety  with  less  vigor.  Also,  if  planted  so  deep  as  to  bury  tl 
graft  union,  the  vigorous  standard  variety  will  scion-root  and  a  large  tree  w 
result. 

Dwarfing  of  fruit  trees  is  not  new.  During  the  1600’s  and  1700’s,  a  hete 
ogeneous  collection  of  apple  and  pear  dwarfing  rootstocks  developed  in  Europ 
These  were  commonly  called  “Paradise”  or  “Doucin”  stocks.  Sweet  cherri  1 
grafted  on  smaller  sour  cherry  stocks  had  a  dwarfing  effect.  Here  in  the  Unit* 
States  many  dwarfs  were  planted  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  states  in  tl 
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jarly  1900’s.  Some  semblance  of  order  is  finally  emerging  from  the  many  col¬ 
ections  of  dwarfing  rootstocks.  The  collections  tested  in  England  and  at  the 
Fruit  Experiment  Station  at  East  Mailing  is  probably  the  most  famous.  Table  1 
>hows  their  origin  and  usefulness.  You  will  note  that  EM  II,  EM  VII,  EM  VIII, 
EM  IX,  and  EM  XIII  are  the  only  ones  recommended  for  use  in  the  United 
States. 


Table  1.— Suggested  International  Identification  of  East  Mailing  Apple  Root 
stocks,  Their  Growth  Effects  on  Varieties  in  The  United  States, 

And  Their  Former  Names. 


Malus 

Rootstock 

Type 

Growth  Effect 

EM  1 

Vigorous 

EM  II* 

Semi-dwarfingt 

EM  III 

Semi-dwarfing 

JEM  IV 

Semi-dwarfing 

m  v 

l 

Semi-dwarfing 

i 

Sem  vi 

Vigorous 

EM  VII* 

Semi-dwarfing 

EM  VIII* 

Very  dwarfing 

}EM  IX* 

Dwarfing 

f EM  X 

Very  vigorous 

EM  XI 

Very  vigorous 

Jem  xii 

Very  vigorous 

JEM  XIII* 

Vigorous 

Jem  xiv 

Not  tested 

EM  XV 

Very  vigorous 

JEM  XVI 

Very  vigorous 

Jem  xvii 

Semi-dwarfing 

Former  Names 


True  Board-leaved  English  Paradise 

True  Doucin;  also  called  English  Doucin  or  "English 
Paradise" 

Dutch  Doucin  or  "Hollyleaf  Paradise" 

Holstein  Doucin;  also  called  Malus  pumila  and  "Dutch 
Doucin" 

Doucin  ameliore;  also  called  Improved  Doucin  and  "Red 
Paradise" 

Nonsuch  Paradise 
Without  name 

French  Paradise;  also  called  "Red  Paradise" 
and  "Clark  Dwarf"  in  the  U.  S. 

Yellow  Paradise  of  Metz,  Jaune  de  Metz,  Dieudonne 
Without  name,  selection  Doucin  U1  by  Spath 
Green  Doucin,  Prachts  Doucin 
Without  name,  of  English  origin 
Black  Doucin 

Without  name,  selection  Doucin  U5  by  Spath 
Without  name,  selection  Doucin  U6  by  Spath 
Ketziner  Ideal 

Without  name,  a  selection  by  Sprenger  (similar  to  EM  V) 


*Recommended  tor  use  in  the  United  States. 

fAmong  the  semi-dwarfing  stocks,  EM  VII  is  typically  semi-dwarfing,  whereas  all  others  tend  to 

|>e  more  vigorous,  although  not  as  much  as  EM  I. 

More  recently  a  Maliing-Merton  series  has  been  developed  for  apple.  East 
Mailing  stocks  were  crossed  with  Northern  Spy  some  30  years  ago  and  15  seed- 
ings  selected  for  resistance  to  wooly  aphis  (a  root  infesting  insect)  as  well  as 
;or  their  dwarfing  effect.  Of  these  MM  104,  106,  109,  and  111  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  United  States.  The  smallest  trees  are  those  on  MM  106,  about 
he  same  as  EM  VII.  MM  104  is  a  little  larger  and  MM  109  and  111  produce 
rees  similar  to  those  on  EM  II.  They  produce  vigorous,  well-anchored  trees, 
Produce  early  and  are  heavy  yielding. 

|  The  Manchurian  crab  ( Malus  baccata  var.  mandshurica )  is  a  seedling  root¬ 
stock  which  is  hardy  and  has  a  semi-dwarfing  effect.  The  resultant  trees  are 
t  ibout  the  size  of  those  grafted  on  EM  VII. 

cj  Most  midwest  nurseries  produce  dwarf  apples  by  the  Clark  system.  In 
This  system  a  seedling  root  is  grafted  to  a  hardy  trunk  variety  such  as  Virginia 
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Crab,  then  a  short  piece  of  interstock  called  “Clark  Dwarf”  is  grafted  to  th 
crab  trunk  and  finally  the  fruit-bearing  variety. 

Yields  obtained  from  dwarf  apple  trees  vary  considerably.  Approximate! 

3  bushels  per  tree  can  be  expected  on  the  most  dwarfing  stocks  such  as  EA 
IX,  with  at  least  double  this  yield  for  EM  VII  and  II. 

In  order  to  develop  dwarf  pear  trees,  quince  is  used  as  the  understock 
since  no  dwarfing  pear  stocks  have  been  found  to  date.  Angiers  quince  E1S 
type  A  is  the  recommended  one.  In  order  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  fire  blight, 
resistant  interstock  called  “Old  Home”  is  often  used  on  the  dwarfing  quinc  i 
stock  and  becomes  the  framework  for  the  desirable  variety. 

Sour  cherry  is  a  small  tree  when  grafted  on  Mahaleb  (Prunus  mahaleb / 
This  is  the  usual  understock  for  commercial  Montmorency  trees  in  this  regior  j 
However,  sweet  cherry  varieties  may  also  be  dwarfed  by  using  the  same  Mahale 
seedling  rootstock.  Since  peach  trees  are  normally  small  trees  when  grafted  o 
regular  peach  seedlings,  they  are  not  usually  grown  as  dwarfs.  If  extremel 
small  trees  are  desired,  Nanking  cherry  (P.  tomentosa )  or  western  sand  cherr 
(P.  besseyi)  may  be  used.  The  latter  is  very  susceptible  to  iron  chlorosis,  how 
ever.  These  two  might  also  become  dwarfing  stocks  for  cherry  and  plum. 

One  word  when  buying  dwarf  trees.  Nurserymen  generally  do  not  specif i 
cally  list  the  rootstock  used.  This  is  unfortunate  since  the  buyer  doesn’t  kno\ 
whether  the  desired  variety  has  been  grafted  on  a  very  dwarf  stock  or  on  a  semi 
dwarf  stock.  Specify  the  kind  you  want  by  number.  The  rootstock  as  well  as  th 
bearing  variety  should  be  labelled. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees  lend  themselves  well  to  being  trained  as  “espaliered, 
trees.  These  are  trained  to  grow  against  a  wall  in  a  vertical  plane  rather  thaj 
the  usual  round  shaped  head.  They  can  become  a  very  attractive  addition  to  th 
foundation  planting — especially  against  a  rather  large  unbroken  stretch  of  wall 
If  planted  against  an  east  or  south  wall,  such  espaliered  trees  will  grow  am 
bloom  under  otherwise  adverse  climatic  conditions.  :  I 

Since  some  failures  have  been  reported  for  dwarf  trees  because  of  wintei 
dessication  and  lack  of  rootstock  hardiness,  they  cannot  be  universally  recom!  ] 
mended  for  our  Rocky  Mountain  region.  They  are  certainly  worthy  of  trial 
For  the  amateur  horticulturist  with  a  flair  for  growing  the  unusual,  they  ar; 
definitely  worth  the  effort  expended  on  them.  A  little  extra  winter  protection 
for  the  roots  in  the  form  of  a  straw  mulch  or  other  mulch  material  may  mak 
these  dwarf  fruit  trees  the  envy  of  your  horticulturist  friends. 
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I  FERTILIZING  LAWNS 

By  Chas.  M.  Drage 
Extension  Horticulturist 

A  good  fertilizer  program  for  lawns  would  be  to  use  straight  nitrogen 
ertilizers  or  complete  fertilizers  that  are  high  in  nitrogen.  Use  them  at  the  rate 
hat  will  supply  3  or  4  pounds  of  available  nitrogen  per  1,000  square  feet 
The  3  or  4  pounds  of  available  nitrogen  should  be  applied  in  2  or  3  applications. 
The  amount  and  time  of  application  is  an  important  factor  in  preventing  over- 
timulation.  When  3  feedings  are  made  the  first  should  be  about  April  1,  the 
econd  six  weeks  later,  and  the  third  the  last  week  of  August.  When  2  feedings 
ire  made  omit  the  middle  feeding. 

Before  new  lawns  are  established,  liberal  amounts  of  organic  matter,  not 
ess  than  2  yards  per  1,000  square  feet,  should  be  worked  into  the  soil  This 
hould  be  supplemented  with  15  to  20  pounds  of  phosphate  and  on  sandy  soils 

idd  15  to  25  pounds  of  potash.  Or  200  pounds  of  a  complete  analysis  fertilizer 
ligh  in  phosphate  could  be  used. 

In  recent  years  numerous  lawns  in  Colorado  have  been  infested  with 
eaf  spot  organisms.  Leaf  spot  is  not  serious  in  itself,  but  can  lead  to  foot  rot 
nfections.  Foot  rot  infections  have  been  serious.  Several  Colorado  authorities 
lave  reported  “that  it  seemed  foot  rot  was  more  serious  on  lawns  where  high 
imounts  of  nitrogen  were  being  used.” 

Raymond  J.  Lukens  and  Ernest  M.  Stoddard  in  Connecticut  Experiment 
Nation;  Circular  208,  1959,  write  as  follows:  “Applications  of  fertilizer  high  in 
litrogen  increase  the  severity  of  leaf  spot.  In  fact,  applying  fertilizer  to  grass 
laving  leaf  spot  may  lead  to  foot  rot  which  may  kill  the  infected  plants.  Close 
(lowing  encourages  foot  rot.  When  weather  favors  disease  development,  cutting 
he  grass  high  (U/2  inch)  and  keeping  nitrogen  levels  low  may  result  in  the 
?af  spot  stage. 

When  such  weather  conditions  do  not  persist,  infection  will  stop  at  this 
tage.  However,  if  grass  is  cut  short  and  has  plenty  of  fertilizer,  the  disease  may 
irogress  to  the  foot  rot  stage.  If  the  lawn  has  previously  had  bluegrass  leaf 
pot,  postponing  fertilization  until  the  weather  clears  and  the  sod  drains  will 
educe  the  severity  of  the  disease.” 

John  C.  Harper  II  and  M.  A.  Hein  in  U.S.D.A.  Home  and  Garden  Bul¬ 
kin  No.  51,  1959,  have  this  to  say  about  leaf  spot,  “Leaf  spot,  a  disease  that 
auses  reddish-brown  to  purple  black  spots  on  the  leaves  of  Kentucky  bluegrass 
nd  sometimes  spreads  to  the  crown  causes  considerable  damage.” 

“Damage  can  be  reduced  by:  (1)  Mowing  no  shorter  than  13A  to  2  inches; 
2)  using  adequate  fertilizer  but  avoiding  overstimulation  with  nitrogen;  (3) 
‘sing  Merion  Kentucky  bluegrass  wherever  possible  (it  is  less  susceptible  to 
baf  spot  than  common  Kentucky  bluegrass) ;  (4)  using  mixed  planting  of  several 
Masses.” 

Fungicides  can  be  effective  in  controlling  leaf  spot.  However,  the  nature 
>f  the  disease  makes  it  necessary  to  make  repeated  applications,  starting 
/ith  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  fungus  persists  through  the  winter 
-n  infected  refuse.  Spores  from  infected  leaves  are  the  principal  source  of 
iioculum  in  the  spring.  Germinating  spores  can  produce  visible  lesions  within  4 
ays  of  inoculation.  Successive  generations  of  spores  are  formed  every  1  to  2 
reeks  during  the  growing  season  with  infection  occurring  during  cool,  wet 
reather. 
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GARDENING  WITH  COLORADO  WILDINGS 

By  Ruth  Ashton  Nelson 

A  Love  of  Flowers  Leads  to  Her  Life  Work 
ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

A  little  girl,  Ruth  Ashton,  born  in  Boston  and  who  lived  for  some  time  on  the  island  of  Marthc 
Vineyard,  came  with  her  parents  to  Colorado  to  spend  a  summer  vacation.  The  lure  of  the  mountain  i 
brought  the  family  back  again  for  further  visits.  They  spent  their  time  mostly  in  the  region  ne 
Estes  Park. 

On  one  occasion  the  family  took  a  trip  by  horseback  and  burro  from  Glen  Isle  to  Hot  Sulph 
Springs.  The  smaller  children  rode  the  mountain  burros  but  Ruth,  being  the  eldest,  had  a  hors 
This  trip  stands  out  in  her  memory  as  enjoyable,  but  the  thing  that  impressed  her  most  was  ft  t 
sight  of  the  masses  of  fringed  gentians  which  were  in  bloom  at  that  time.  She  thinks  it  was  th( 
that  a  botanist  was  born  and  her  life  began  to  follow  a  pattern. 

She  lived  in  the  East  until  her  schooling  was  completed,  attending  " The  Sea  Pines  School  f 
Girls "  on  Cape  Cod.  Upon  completion,  she  entered  Mt.  Holyoke  College  where  she  majored  in  botat 
and  writing  in  preparation  for  future  work  in  her  chosen  field. 

In  1924,  she  returned  to  Colorado  to  take  a  position  for  the  summer  as  a  counsellor  at  a  giri 
camp.  She  taught  nature  study  and  horseback  riding. 

The  following  summer  she  began  working  for  the  government  at  Rocky  Mountain  National  Pa 
and  continued  there  for  several  years.  Meanwhile,  she  was  working  toward  a  Master's  degree 
Botany  at  Colorado  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  College  (now  Colorado  State  University). 

She  completed  this  work  in  1930.  Her  previous  work  in  the  park  led  to  her  thesis.  Then  si 
began  to  put  her  findings  into  book  form.  The  book,  " Plants  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
was  published  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  1933.  It  was  revised  in  1953  and  is  used  extensive I 
as  a  reference. 

Miss  Ashton  bought  a  home  in  the  mountains,  a  former  homestead,  about  seven  miles  northea 
of  Estes  Park  which  she  still  owns. 

In  1931,  she  married  Dr.  Aven  Nelson,  an  eminent  botanist,  who  was  professor  of  botany  ; 
Wyoming  University  and  was  considered  a  leading  authority  on  the  plant  life  of  the  region.  F 
twenty  years  she  aided  him  in  his  work  of  identifying  and  classifying  the  flora  of  the  Rod 
Mountain  area. 

Since  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Nelson  has  made  her  home  in  Colorado  Springs,  but  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  the  summer  at  her  mountain  home,  between  Big  Thompson  Canyon  and  Deviii  I 
Gulch.  The  house  is  situated  among  many  huge  ponderosa  pines  and  native  wild  flowers. 

For  the  last  ten  years  Mrs.  Nelson  has  given  a  great  deal  of  her  time  to  photographing  wi 
flowers  and  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  color  slides  which  she  uses  to  illustrate  her  lectures.  SI 
teaches  classes  at  a  vocational  school  as  well  as  small  private  classes.  Her  home  is  equipped  wi 
cabinets  in  which  she  has  specimens  and  information  right  at  hand. 

Mrs.  Nelson  brings  many  plants  down  from  the  mountains  to  her  yard  and  takes  sped 
pleasure  in  growing  the  unusual. 

Recently  she  has  collaborated  with  Rhoda  N.  Roberts  in  preparing  a  book  entitled  "Wi 
Flowers  of  Colorado"  for  the  Denver  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Ruth  Ashton  Nelson's  ambition  to  learn  about  flowers  and  to  share  this  learning  with  o the 
has  been  fulfilled. 

Mrs.  Nelson  plans  to  do  a  series  of  stories  entitled  Gardening  with  Colorado  Wildings  for  tl 
Green  Thumb.  The  following  is  the  first  of  this  series. — By  Lou  T.  Ault. 


GROUND  COVERS 

PLANT  which  often  attracts  at¬ 
tention  in  my  garden  as  a  ground 
cover  is  Antennaria  rosea,  the  “pussy 
toes”  of  our  mountain  meadows.  This 
forms  a  carpet  of  small,  neat,  silvery 
leaves  the  year  around.  It  thrives  be¬ 
tween  flagstones  and  around  rocks  and 
may  be  used  on  banks  if  they  are  not 


exceptionally  dry.  It  will  do  well  i 
full  sun  or  partial  shade.  Other  nati\j 
species  of  Antennaria,  especially  / 
parvijolia,  the  small-leaved  catspal 
which  is  common  on  dry  hillsides  < 
the  ponderosa  pine  zone,  are  also  vei 
useful.  Their  leaves  are  slightly  larg<! 
than  those  of  A.  rosea  and  the 
rosettes  somewhat  looser  so  that  tl 
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irpet  they  make  is  not  quite  so  fine 
:xtured  and  compact,  but  even  so  it 
very  satisfactory  and  attractive. 

These  plants  spread  rapidly  when 
ice  established.  For  best  results  they 

Iiould  be  collected  in  early  April,  be- 
>re  the  flower  buds  appear.  To  keep 
le  Antennarias  neat  looking  through 
le  early  summer  the  flower  stalks 
lould  be  cut  off  when  two  or  three 
itches  tall.  I  use  grass  shears.  Stam- 
iiate  plants  are  preferable  for  garden 
se  because  their  heads  wither  without 
.taking  a  lot  of  fluffy  seeds,  but  it  is 
^possible  to  determine  this  when  col- 
cting  in  the  spring.  One  could  mark 
patch  of  staminate  plants  at  bloom- 
jig  time  and  move  them  the  next 
jpring,  but  I  depend  on  eliminating  the 

Iistillate  ones  after  I  get  them  estab- 
shed,  providing  of  course  that  I  also 
ave  some  staminate  plants. 

ii 

In  spite  of  general  belief  to  the  con- 
ary,  Kinnikinnic  is  an  evergreen 
ound  cover  which  can  be  successfully 
ansplanted  and  grown,  as  several  of 
ar  Colorado  gardeners  have  demon¬ 
rated.  It  requires  careful  handling  in 
te  transplanting  and  at  least  partial 
lade  both  summer  and  winter.  Best 
:sults  are  obtained  by  collecting  it 
hen  the  ground  is  moist.  If  that  is 
at  practical  carry  a  bucket  of  water 
id  soak  the  soil  around  the  plant  be- 
>re  digging  it.  This  will  be  helpful 
/en  if  the  soil  falls  off,  as  it  is  quite 
3t  to  do,  when  you  dig  it.  On  no  ac- 
)unt  should  the  roots  be  allowed  to 
ry  out. 

Vigorous  colonies  of  Kinnikinnic  are 
dually  found  in  shaded  places  which 
■tain  winter  snow.  These  will  be  found 
>  have  long  branches  which  have 
>oted.  Carefully  cut  the  stem  back  of 
te  rooted  area  without  disturbing  the 
pots.  Then  dig  and  wrap  immediately 
wet  newspaper  or  sphagnum.  It  may 
?  advisable  to  cut  off  the  tip  when 


Antennaria  rosso,  pussy  toes,  between  flagstones 
at  Mrs.  Nelson's  residence  in  Colorado  Springs. 


planting  but  several  leaves  should  be 
left  on  the  new  plant.  Creeping  Ma- 
honia,  Berberis  repens ,  may  be  handled 
in  the  same  way  and  is  somewhat  eas¬ 
ier  to  establish  than  is  Kinnikinnic. 

A  mixture  of  moist  sand  and  peat 
moss  induces  root  growth  and  should 
be  used  liberally  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  these  wildings  are  transplanted. 
Keep  the  plantings  moist  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  or  until  new  growth  ap¬ 
pears.  Shading  at  first  helps.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  I  have  better  success 
in  moving  all  of  these  plants  early  in 
the  season,  particularly  in  late  March 
and  early  April. 

All  of  the  plants  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  still  in  plentiful  supply  along 
the  foothills  of  the  Front  Range  but 
anyone  wanting  to  collect  them  should 
be  careful  and  considerate  in  doing  so. 
Remember  the  following  points  in  or¬ 
der  that  those  who  come  after  may 
also  enjoy.  Do  not  collect  near  public 
roads  and  trails;  always  ask  permission 
of  property  owners;  always  leave  more 
than  you  take;  never  waste,  take  only 
small  amounts  and  propagate  them  in 
your  own  gardens. 
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Tapestries  and  Gardens 

By  Julia  H.  Andrews 
Rocky  Mountain  Chapter  of  A.  S.  L.  A. 


A  TAPESTRY  consists  of  many  small 
scenes  woven  together  to  depict  a 
landscape.  Each  scene  is  made  up  of 
tiny  objects  and  details.  Only  when 
the  tapestry  is  closely  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glass  do  you  see  these  min¬ 
ute  details.  When  you  step  back  20 
paces  you  are  only  conscious  of  the 
tapestry  as  a  complete  unit.  The  small 
scenes,  the  tiny  objects  and  the  minute 
details  are  all  important  to  tell  the 
story,  even  though  they  are  not  readily 
discernable  to  you  at  20  steps  away. 

Now  that  we  are  aware  of  the  details 
existing  in  the  tapestry  landscape,  let’s 
extend  our  examination  to  the  “living” 
landscape.  Before  you  can  relate  the 
elements  of  design  to  your  own  garden, 
you  must  first  understand  the  coordin¬ 
ation  of  details  existing  in  the  natural 
landscape. 

If  we  were  to  drive  on  the  Denver- 
Boulder  Turnpike  to  the  high  point 
overlooking  the  Boulder  Creek  Valley 
and  stop  beside  the  road  we  would  see 
a  “landscape”.  It  is  magnificent!  There 
are  blue  mountains,  grey  rock  cliffs, 
red  roofs  and  green  fields.  Look  closer 
for  some  of  the  small  objects — the  wire 
strung  on  heavy  posts,  26  Shetland 
ponies,  a  cottonwood  seedling  at  the 
edge  of  a  marsh,  a  Ford  station  wagon 
beside  a  headgate.  If  we  walk  into  this 
“landscape”  it  is  like  using  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  to  see  the  minute  details — the 
silver  colored  staples  holding  the  barb¬ 
ed  wire  to  the  pitch  pine  posts,  the 
white  stars  on  the  ponies’  foreheads, 
the  shovel  in  the  rear  of  the  station 
wagon  and  the  yucca  plants  in  the 
fields. 

How  does  talk  about  a  wild  land¬ 
scape,  little  altered  by  man,  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  my  garden,  you  ask. 
I  hope  that  the  description  will  help 
you  realize  that  in  your  own  garden 
you  are  looking  at  a  landscape  through 


a  magnifying  glass.  You  are  lookii 
at  the  minute  details  and  are  so  coj 
cerned  with  these  details  that  you  fo 
get  to  step  back.  When  you  do,  d 
you  see  a  tapestry?  Do  not  be  di 
heartened  if  all  that  you  see  is  a  colie 
tion  of  details.  You  now  have  a  ne. 
purpose  in  your  garden  planning. 

The  walk  is  one  of  the  elements 
your  landscape  design.  Does  it  just  tal 
you  to  the  incinerator  or  does  it  he' 
frame  and  delineate  the  design? 

The  shape  of  the  planting  bed  is  ai 
other  element.  Have  you  tried  tl 
tricks  you  can  play  on  the  eye  by  pla< 
ing  the  bed  so  that  you  look  down  is 
length  rather  than  across  its  width? 

The  vertical  elements  can  be  yov 
fence  or  wall  or  hedge. 

You  like  curves?  Have  the  plantir  : 
bed  follow  the  same  curve  as  the  fenc 

Now  the  shape  or  pattern  has  b< 
come  the  important  factor.  The  fenc 
tells  you  about  it  once.  The  front  ed£ 
of  the  planting  bed  tells  you  about 
again  and  the  outline  of  the  mass  c 
foliage  and  color  tells  you  about  it 
third  time.  You  are  achieving  desig 
when  you  learn  how  to  make  each  « 
the  elements  in  your  garden  work  t<| 
gether  to  make  a  “landscape.” 

Let’s  build  a  patio  together  for  ai 
other  example  of  using  the  elements  1 
make  a  design  that  is  a  unit  as  tl 
tapestry  is  a  unit.  At  the  concrete  bloc 
manufacturer’s  we  can  buy  24  inc 
reinforced  concrete  pavers.  Each  one  I 
an  element  of  design.  Lay  them  i 
sand  with  their  edges  touching  whei 
you  want  your  patio.  Now  let’s  move 
chairs  onto  it  and  enjoy  ourselves.  It 
too  small,  you  say.  So  you  add  mon 
pavers  until  at  last  it  is  large  enoug 
to  use  when  entertaining  a  few  friend  i 
In  the  summer  you  discover  that  it 
too  hot  to  use.  We  can  remedy  that  t 
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fl  n  t  h  o  n  y 

P  KEESEn  &  sons 

4201  East  Miff 

SK  6-4040 

landscaping  and  Contracting 

SP  7-7873 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 

Aerating  Lawns 

AUTOMATIC  UNDERGROUND  SPRINKLING  SYSTEMS 

I  Wanting  a  tree  within  the  patio  area. 
This  will  require  the  space  of  3  or  4 
>f  the  pavers.  Be  careful  to  place  the 
,ree  so  that  it  shades  the  patio  at  the 
,ime  of  day  that  you  want  shade.  Now 
omething  must  be  done  about  the 
patch  of  dirt  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 
Ve  solve  this  problem  with  evergreen 
ground  covers  and  spring  bulbs.  It  is 

!*ery  nice  next  spring  and  your  neigh¬ 
bors  compliment  you  on  your  patio 
vith  its  shade  and  tulips  and  green 
oliage.  Summer  comes  and  you  feel 
.hat  the  patio  is  drab  after  its  spring 
oveliness.  So  up  come  some  more 


pavers  to  make  room  for  50  red  and 
white  petunia  plants. 

Now  you  sit  and  reflect  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  patio  is  not  just  paving  as  you 
believed  when  you  started.  It  is  paving 
together  with  sun  and  shade  and  green 
plants  and  trees  and  swatches  of  color 
and  furniture.  Each  of  these  individu¬ 
ally  is  an  element  of  your  landscape 
design.  Each  paver  is  not  important  for 
itself  but  in  how  it  helps  the  other 
elements  to  be  important.  Now,  when 
you  stand  back  without  the  magnifying 
glass,  there  is  pattern  or  design  in  your 
garden. 


BONUS  QUALITY 

A  Most  Complete  Line  of  Nursery  Stock 
Standard  and  Unusual  Items 


HOWARD  AND  WEEKS  ROSES 

GREEN  BOWERS 

Nursery  and  Garden  Center 

SO.  COLORADO  BLVD.  SH  4-1711 

AT  EXPOSITION  OPEN  SUNDAYS 
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THE  PRUNING  of  ROSES 

By  Clyde  E.  Learned 


AT  the  close  of  the  rose  growing  sea¬ 
son  in  late  October  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  trim  the  larger  rose  bushes  to 
a  30  to  36  inch  height  and  tie  the  tops 
of  the  canes  together  loosely  with 
string,  to  prevent  cane  breakage  by 
high  winds  or  heavy  snows. 

The  early  disastrous  snow  storm  of 
Sept.  28,  1959,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  what  can  happen.  At  the  time  of 
this  storm  the  bushes  were  in  full  leaf 
and  the  heavy  wet  snow  broke  many 
of  the  canes  back  to  the  ground. 

Following  a  normal  Colorado  win¬ 
ter,  nature  has  usually  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  the  amount  of  spring  prun¬ 
ing  that  will  be  required  on  the  Hybrid 
Tea,  Grandiflora  and  Floribunda  roses. 
It  is  my  usual  practice  during  the  fore¬ 
part  of  April  to  give  the  bushes  a 
rough  preliminary  pruning,  at  which 
time  the  canes  are  cut  back  to  a  height 
of  from  12  to  24  inches. 

The  uncovering  and  giving  of  the 
rose  bushes  their  final  pruning  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  with  its  changeable  spring  wea¬ 
ther  is  a  rather  risky  operation,  as  most 
of  you  realize,  and  I  am  often  reluctant 
to  recommend  any  fixed  date  upon 
which  these  pruning  operations  can  be 
successfully  performed. 

However,  my  records  for  the  past 
ten  years  do  indicate  that  this  uncover¬ 
ing  and  final  pruning  operation  has 
been  performed  between  May  5th  and 
10th.  Before  uncovering  I  scan  the 
news  reports  or  call  up  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  if  the  forecast  for  a  week 
ahead  is  favorable  I  then  uncover  and 
prune.  It  stands  to  reason  the  greater 
the  amount  of  cover  material,  the  more 
protection  for  the  rose  bush  and  less 
dead  wood  to  cut  out  in  the  spring. 


In  performing  the  final  pruning,  fir:  I 
carefully  remove  the  winter  protectiv 
cover  so  you  can  see  what  you  are  dc  : 
ing.  This  operation  requires  extrem  j 
care  to  avoid  damaging  the  new  earl  j 
growth.  Some  people  have  good  result 
using  a  gentle  hose  spray  to  wash  th 
soil  away  from  the  canes.  The  prunin 
work  actually  includes  two  distinc 
operations,  first,  thinning  out,  whic 
means  completely  removing  all  deacjl 
diseased  or  injured  wood,  thereby  stim 
ulating  new  growth  and  flower  prcjl 
duction.  Secondly,  shortening  of  th 
remaining  canes  or  shoots  so  that  th 
flowers  produced  may  be  larger  o; 
better. 

The  canes  should  be  cut  back  t< 
sound  wood,  which  is  normally  greet 
in  color,  with  a  clean  slanting  cu 
about  a  quarter  inch  above  a  good  ey< 
or  bud,  cutting  in  the  same  directioi 
as  the  bud.  Sometimes  a  late  winte 
freeze  may  leave  the  cane  still  greet 
and  kill  the  interior  of  the  cane  witl 
the  result  that  the  bud  starts  out  nor 
mally  but  later  dies  back  due  to  thi 
increased  demand  of  the  growing  plant; 

No  matter  how  good  a  pruning  jot 
you  do  on  the  dormant  roses  you  wil 
probably  have  to  do  some  supplemen 
tary  cutting  as  the  season  advances  t( 
balance  the  bush  and  remove  some 
canes  that  did  not  grow  as  originalh 
contemplated. 

Keep  the  bush  as  symmetrical  anc 
shapely  as  possible  by  uniform  cutting 
on  each  side  and  remove  all  twiggy  anc 
spindling  canes  as  well  as  candelabn 
growth.  Usually  when  you  get  through 
you  will  have,  or  hope  you  will  have 
from  three  to  six  good  canes  which 
will  range  from  six  to  eighteen  inches 
in  height. 
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The  question  of  pruning  heights  has 
ong  been  a  bone  of  contention  among 
ose  growers.  However,  it  should  be 
:ept  in  mind  that  good  green  canes 
tore  reserve  food  which  will  nourish 
lew  growth  and  help  in  producing 
arlier  blooms  for  June  Rose  Shows. 


The  low  pruning  of  the  bush  to  two 
>r  three  eyes  above  the  ground  may 
'ive  you  a  few  extra  large  flowers  for 
xhibition  purposes,  but  this  low  prun- 
ng  will  delay  the  first  blooms  and  will 
•esult  in  fewer  blooms  during  the 
eason. 


The  cutting  of  roses  for  the  house 
)r  for  display  purposes  should  actually 
>e  considered  as  a  pruning  operation. 
7or  first  year  bushes  keep  the  pruning 
o  a  minimum  and  do  not  cut  too  much 
oliage  from  the  bush.  To  do  so  may 
esult  in  weak  and  undernourished 
flants.  With  established  bushes  it  is 
possible  to  cut  longer  stems.  Ordinarily 
he  stems  of  blooms  should  be  cut 
ibout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  a 
eaf,  leaving  at  least  two  sets  of  well 


developed  leaves  between  the  cut  and 
the  junction  of  the  branch  and  cane. 

Floribundas,  which  are  often  used 
for  hedges  are  sometimes  cut  back 
severely  to  make  them  conform  to  a 
pattern  and  provide  a  mass  display  at 
one  level. 

Following  the  pruning  operations  it 
is  a  good  precaution  to  seal  all  cuts 
with  an  asphalt  sealing  or  other  suit¬ 
able  compound  to  prevent  cane  borers 
from  boring  into  the  canes.  Finger  nail 
polish  is  often  used  by  the  ladies  effec¬ 
tively  as  a  seal. 

Be  sure  to  keep  your  pruning 
shears  sharp  as  dull  shears  cause  jagged 
cuts  that  encourage  disease  or  the  en¬ 
trance  of  cane  borers. 

The  pruning  of  climbers  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  operation,  inasmuch  as 
their  blooms  are  normally  on  old  wood 
which  usually  lasts  from  two  to  three 
years.  My  experience  has  indicated  that 
during  the  forepart  of  April  all  canes 
older  than  three  years  or  about  one 
third  of  the  bush  together  with  a  tan¬ 
gle  of  side  shoots  should  be  cut  out. 


SHRUBS  CAN  BE  CRASH  BARRIERS 

Selected  plant  materials  make  a  flexible  barrier  that  cushions  the  crash 
I  of  a  vehicle  without  injuring  the  driver,  according  to  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Nurserymen,  following  extensive  tests  by  Motor  Vehicle  Research, 
Inc.,  South  Lee,  New  Hampshire. 

At  specific  dangerous  locations  on  highways  it  has  been  found  that 
certain  shrubs  are  capable  of  stopping  automobiles  safely  at  speeds  of  50 
miles  per  hour  without  causing  any  injuries  to  the  occupants  and,  beyond 
scratching  the  finish,  little  or  no  damage  to  the  cars  used  in  the  tests. 

The  shrubs  used  in  the  tests  require  no  yearly  maintenance  expendi- 
i  tures. 


“If  you  don’t  know  your  merchandise,  better  know  your  merchant.’’ 

GEORGE  and  SUE 


Zottonwood  Garden  Shop 


4849  South  Santa  Fe  Drive 


PYramid  4-0430 


COMPOSTING 

By  Irene  (Mrs.  John)  Scott 


ROGRAMS  can  be  likened  unto 
the  Tree  of  Life  with  most  garden 
clubs  keying  an  April  project  to  trees, 
believing  that  “Through  its  tall  heights 
he  may  never  see.  He  has  not  lived  in 
vain  who  plants  a  tree.”  One  reason 
we  are  so  tree-conscious  is  due  to  our 
neighbor,  Nebraska.  She  nurtured  a 
seedling,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  to  fame 
via  Arbor  Day,  first  proclaimed  April 
10,  1872.  And  now  held  on  different 
dates  in  sundry  states,  but  in  Colorado 
always  on  the  third  Friday  in  April. 
Arbor  Day  is  “The  only  American 
holiday  that  turns  its  face  to  the  fu¬ 
ture — not  the  past.” 

Another  date  with  a  future  is  the 
semi-annual  Flower  Show  School  set 
for  April  25-26-27  at  Botanic  Gardens 
House.  Continuing  the  tree  theme,  this 
event  could  be  called  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  Flower 
Show  Practice,  Horticulture  and  Floral 
Design.  And,  like  popular  trees,  this 
school  shares  its  fruits  with  all  peoples, 
whether  or  not  members  of  garden 
clubs. 

And  thereon  hangs  a  tale.  Legends, 
like  lichens,  grow  up,  over  and  around 
IMPORTANT  people,  places  and  pro¬ 
jects.  But,  sometimes  like  Bouncing 
Betty  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
fact  into  fiction.  Perhaps,  in  some  such 
manner  was  the  idea  spread  that  Flow¬ 
er  Show  Schools,  sponsored  by  the 
Colorado  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs, 
Inc.  were  only  for  Federated  Garden¬ 
ers.  Nothing  could  be  much  more  mis¬ 
leading.  Anyone  may  come,  and  for 
the  same  fee:  $1.25  per  lecture;  $2.50 
per  day,  or  $5.00  for  both  days.  (For 
details  contact  either  Mrs.  G.  A.  Sea- 
stone,  3470  So.  Marion  or  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Woodman,  3985  S.  Penn.,  both  Engle¬ 
wood.) 

Following  fallacy  number  one  is  an¬ 
other:  that  only  prospective  judges  may 
register  for  Flower  Show  Schools. 


Partly  true,  in  that  student  judges  mi 
take  five  courses,  and  must  be  mei! 
bers  of  Federated  Garden  Clubs.  Th 
must  do  much  more,  too,  but  back 
programs. 

Promenading  through  the  progran]j 
are  the  summer  shows,  sooner  th:J 
you  think,  with  everyone  needing 
know  more  about  this  growing  ai 
Because  a  well  motivated  show  is 
masterpiece.  And  masterpieces  ju 
don’t  happen.  What  then,  can  you 
a  club  do? 

You  can:  (1)  send  a  delegate 
the  Flower  Show  School;  (2)  give  h 
(or  him)  program  time  at  the  followii 
club  meeting  or  meetings;  (3)  p<? 
toward  or  for  her  expenses,  especiaF 
if  outside  Denver;  (4)  plan  ahead  f< 
a  follow-up  course  (No.  5)  coming  ; 
the  fall  (’60);  (5)  make  this  an  ai 
nual  project,  noted  in  your  yearbool 
and  allowed  by  your  budget.  Plea:  , 
send  the  type  of  person  who  remaiil! 
awake  in  Church,  and  neither  sits-oii 
museum  tours,  nor  has  a  doubtin; 
Thomas  mind.  That  old  adage  yoi 
take-out-of-it-what-you-put-in-it,  ajj 
plies  here,  too. 

Publicity  Chairman,  do  get  yov 
show  information  to  Chambers  of  Conj 
merce,  travel  centers,  and  anywhei 
that  tourists  might  stop  to  learn  ( 
local  attractions. 

For  a  timely  project  in  keeping  wit 
our  status  as  a  tourist  state,  how  aboi 
marking  the  plants  on  the  sites,  of  sa; 
Will  Roger’s  and  Mother  Cabrini 
shrines,  and  at  the  entrances  c 
grounds  of  other  public  places?  Sureh 
there’s  a  garden  club  near  most  c 
them.  And  even  if  the  clubs  don’t  d 
the  actual  identification,  they  can  fui 
nish  data  and  create  interest.  Thi 
summer  as  you  travel  around  the  stafi 
query  custodians  and  gardeners  alik 
as  to  “What  plant  is  that?” 
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Which  brings  us  right  up  to  “Good 
uman  Relations  Week,”  April  24-30, 
>onsored  by  the  Dale  Carnegie 
lumni  Assn.,  its  purpose  being:  “To 
nphasize  the  need  for  good  human 
ilations  in  every  community  and  in  all 
psinesses  and  professions.”  Oh,  Bro- 
*  ers  and  Sisters,  can  we  use  a  big  dose 
this— TOGETHERNESS.  And  why 

|)t?  We’ve  everything  to  gain,  and 
)thing  to  lose — that  we  wouldn’t  be 
itter  without.  The  County  and  4-H 
gents  need  us.  We  need  them.  The 
>rists  need  us.  We  need  them.  The 
irseries,  county  fairs,  non-federated 
trden  clubs,  but  why  enumerate?  The 
it  is  limitless,  dating  back  to  doing 
ito  others  as  you  would  like  to  be 
me  unto.  So  simple?  So  Supreme! 
rains  of  sweet  music. 

Both  National  Music  Week  and  Na- 
mal  Background  Mood  Music  Month 
;gin  May  first.  We  have  a  state  song 
There  Will  Always  Be  A  Garden.” 
rice  25c.  Words  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Kehn, 
516  Yarrow  Street,  Arvada. 

We  need  a  song  suitable  for  any 
irden  club  on  a  national  scope.  Any 
kers? 

Taking  precedence  over  other  oc- 
isions,  is  Mother’s  Day,  promoted  in 
merica  by  Miss  Anna  Jarvis,  and 
cognized  by  Congress  in  1914.  The 
hite  carnation,  signifying  sweetness, 
irity  and  endurance  was  adopted  as 
e  floral  emblem.  The  wearing  of  a 
d  carnation  was  not  included  in  Miss 
avis’s  original  plans.  (Did  you  know 
at  Brother’s  Day  was  May  22  and 
ster’s  Day,  June  5?)  Today,  carna- 
>n  corsages  are  Colorado’s  choice. 

Why  not  organize  a  corsage  club? 
here’s  a  federated  club,  the  Mile  High 
arsage  and  Arrangers  in  Denver  and 
lother  group  in  Littleton  who  call 
emselves  the  Floral  Benders.  Six 
embers,  and  the  same  number  of 
mrses  at  $1.50  each,  no  dues  and 
lly  one  requirement:  “That  you  se- 
ire  the  basic  corsage  course  and  study 
e  fifty  detailed  corsages,  simply  de- 
ribed  for  beginners,”  and  you’re 


ready  for  a  meeting.  Write:  The  Na¬ 
tional  Corsage  Club,  Glad  Reusch,  Di¬ 
rector,  Headquarters,  5925  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue  North,  St.  Petersburg  10,  Florida. 

This  is  the  Glad  Reusch,  known  to 
the  Federation  through  her  book,  in 
collaboration  with  Mary  Noble.  Mrs. 
Reusch  gives  these  reasons  for  forming 
such  a  floral  accessory  group:  (1)  to 
learn  corsage  designing;  (2)  to  share 
in  a  restful  and  satisfying  hobby;  (3) 
to  give  pleasure  to  others;  (4)  for  self¬ 
adornment;  (5)  to  spread  the  hobby, 
especially  to  Garden  Therapy  and  Jun¬ 
ior  Gardening  Leaders;  (6)  for  eco¬ 
nomical  reasons;  (7)  helps  solve  gift 
problems;  (8)  as  decorations. 


SIMPSON  SEED  CO. 

1515  Champa  St.  TA  5-2279 

If  You  Want  to  Start  Something 
Plant  Our  Seeds 

ROSES  -  PERENNIALS  -  BULBS  -  WATER 
LILIES  -  INSECTICIDES  -  FERTILIZER 
PET  SUPPLIES 

FREE  DELIVERY— of  $2.00  Orders 
Ask  for  Catalog 


MORGRO  FERTILIZER 

The  perfect  all-around  garden  fertilizer. 
Morgro  is  truly  a  complete  plant  food, 
giving  your  garden  all  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  plant  growth.  Mor¬ 
gro  is  25%  available  plant  food  con¬ 
taining  6%  nitrogen,  10%  phosphate, 
4%  potash,  plus  5%  iron  sulphate  and 
small  amounts  of  available  boron,  cop¬ 
per,  calcium,  manganese,  magnesium, 
sulphur,  zinc.  Morgro  is  made  particu¬ 
larly  for  intermountain  soils  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  richer,  greener  growth  that  is 
easily  seen  in  comparison  to  areas  not 
fed  with  Morgro.  The  first  choice  of 
western  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

50-lb.  bags . 3.29 

100-lb.  bags . 6.50 

Write  or  call  for  our  new  1960  catalog 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
SEED  CO. 

1321  15th  St.  MA  3-6134 
Denver,  Colo. 
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MARSHALL 

NURSERiES 

Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscaping  with  Personality 

5825  W.  16th  Avenue 

BEImont  7-0445 

TREES  FROM  SURVEYOR'S  STAKES 

By  Edmund  Wallace 
Denver  Parks  and  Recreation  Dept. 

You  may  have  wondered  what  new  type  of  tree  the  Parks  Department  w 
raising  if  you  have  seen  the  little  round  piles  of  leaves  scattered  througho 
the  parks  with  surveyor’s  stakes  growing  from  their  centers.  By  the  time  y( 
read  this  most  of  those  stakes  will  have  grown  into  blue  spruce,  Austrial  pin 
linden,  oak,  and  many  other  varieties  of  trees.  This  is  a  sort  of  magic  formu 
the  Parks  Department  has  worked  out  for  converting  stakes  into  trees. 

Early  in  the  fall,  before  there  is  any  frost  in  the  ground,  stakes  are  drivt  i; 
at  various  places  throughout  the  parks  in  a  program  of  starting  new  trees  : 
older  areas  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  reaching  the  end  of  their  life  spa  j 
Each  stake  is  marked  as  to  the  type  of  tree  desired  for  the  location  and  the  | 
a  good  leaf  mulch  is  added.  This  keeps  the  frost  out  of  the  ground  until  moth  j 
nature  can  transform  those  stakes  into  real  trees.  Our  nursery  crew,  I’m  sure,  h  ; 
a  lot  to  do  with  this  transformation.  You  may  have  seen  them  digging  arouil 
under  these  leaves  and  then  putting  them  neatly  back  around  the  base  of  a  ne 
tree.  I  had  the  suspicion  that  some  of  these  new  trees  were  coming  from  tl  r 
nursery  where  I’d  seen  the  men  spreading  leaves  in  the  fall  to  keep  the  frost  o 
making  for  easier  digging  later  on.  Having  just  checked  the  nursery  the  oth 
day,  my  suspicions  have  been  confirmed.  It’s  so  full  of  fox  holes  a  fellow  a  1 
hardly  get  around  without  falling  into  one  of  them.  Some  six  hundred  trees  a v 
missing  from  the  nursery  and,  judging  from  all  the  new  trees  I’ve  seen  as; 
drive  the  parks,  I  think  I  know  where  they  went. 

Look  next  time  you  drive  through  Washington,  City,  Cheesman,  Platt,  <[l 
most  any  other  park  and  you’ll  see  in  among  the  yellowing  maples  or  thinnir  j 
evergreens,  their  progeny  coming  along  to  take  their  places  when  they’ve  serve  j 
their  usefulness. 

LOOK  AND  LEARN  TOURS 

“Designed  for  Garden  Living”  is  the  theme  of  this  year’s  garden  tour 
A  special  committee  is  now  in  the  process  of  selecting  gardens.  Their  decisioii 
will  be  based  on  design,  functional  patio  areas,  and  easy  maintenance.  Thej 
have  a  choice  of  some  40  gardens  suggested  by  the  Landscape  Architects  Asstf 
ciation  and  the  Denver  Nurserymen.  Tentative  dates  for  this  year’s  tours  ai 
July  13  and  14. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

BARTELDES  GARDEN  CENTER 

East  40th  Ave.  at  Jackson  (2  Blocks  West  of  Colo.  Blvd.)  FL  5-7361 
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cjtf-'itc’iaj-t  J^ancLicajis  do. 

MAINTENANCE  SPECIALISTS 

For  Foundation  Plantings  Kept  to  Right  Size  and  Still  Look  Natural. 


C.  M.  BRUNDIGE 


$3.00  Per  Man  Hour. 


PE.  3-2137 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  REYNOLDS  TO  LECTURE 

The  Garden  Club  of  Denver  has  been  fortunate  in  procuring  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
eynolds  for  a  lecture  in  Denver  on  Tuesday,  May  17.  Proceeds  from  this  talk 
'ill  be  donated  to  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens.  The  lecture,  open  to  the  public, 
'ill  be  presented  at  the  Bonfils  Memorial  Theater  at  2  p.m.  Tickets  are  $1.25 
ach,  and  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Mrs.  Arneill,  PEarl  3-6004;  Mrs. 
Lydstrom,  SUnset  1-1213;  or  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Asso- 
iation  office,  EAst  2-9656. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  will  illustrate  her  talk,  “Flower  Arrangements  and  Judging,” 
'ith  a  collection  of  slides  accumulated  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  Garden 
lub  of  America.  These  slides  were  used  for  the  first  Flower  Judging  Conference 
eld  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  is,  at  present,  chairman  of  the  judging  committee  of  the 
larden  Club  of  America.  Among  her  many  past  achievements  is  the  chairman- 
iip  of  the  International  Flower  Show.  She  has  also  won  the  Fenwick  Medal 
)r  the  best  arrangement  at  the  International  Flower  Show. 

This  is  obviously  a  lecture  that  none  of  our  Garden  Club  friends  will  want 
)  miss. 


PERMAGREEN  PLANT  FOOD 
Most  Popular  Fertilizer 

FOR 

Lawns,  Flowers,  Gardens 
IT'S  ORGANIC 

FORTIFIED  WITH 

NITROGEN,  PHOSPHATE,  POTASH 

BUY 

PERMAGREEN 

FROM  ALL  BETTER  SUPERMARKETS,  LEADING 
DEPARTMENT  STORES,  FEED  AND  SEED  STORES, 
GARDEN  SHOPS 
50  Pound  Bag  $1.49 


«•$ 


GROW  IT  GREEN 

w™ PERMAGREEN 
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ertilize  lau/n 


•Seasonal  SuaaedtionS 


Seasonal 

Oh,  the  lovely  fickleness  of  an  April  day. 


I A/  Unmihnn  ^ iflCA 


These  words  should  ring  true  to  the  seasone 
Rocky  Mountain  gardener  who  knows  the  trick 
weather  of  April.  He  knows  that  a  week  of  sui 
shine  can  bring  forth  a  beautiful  display  of  na; 
cissus,  tulips,  and  spring  flowering  shrubs  whic 
can  be  obliterated  overnight  by  snow  and  zer 
temperatures. 

We  can  assume  that  you  have  all  your  plai 
ning  for  this  season’s  garden  in  hand;  howeve 
there  are  last  minute  changes  to  be  consideret 
such  as  replacement  of  plants  that  were  winte 
killed.  Try  to  make  sure  that  any  change  fits  ii 
with  your  overall  plan.  Some  consideration  shoul 
be  given  to  the  actual  buying  of  your  nursei 
stock.  You  will  find  that  your  local  nurseries  an 
garden  shops  have  a  good  supply  of  quality  bai 
root  nursery  stock  available.  Patronize  these  pec 
pie  who  know  plants  and  how  to  handle  them  ir| 
stead  of  taking  chances  with  inferior  stock  sol 
through  mail  order  catalogues  and  grocery  stores 

Lawns  can  be  planted  anytime  this  montl 
Again,  the  incorporation  of  organic  matter  is  th 
most  important  step  in  lawn  building.  Next  ii 
importance  is  good  seed.  Use  either  Kentucki 
Blue  grass  or  Merion  Kentucky  Blue,  don’t  settl 
for  some  of  the  cheaper  mixes.  Speaking  of  lawn: 
a  good  commercial  fertilizer  can  be  applied  afte 
the  15th.  See  article  on  page  95.  If  the  weathe 
warms  sufficiently,  70-80°,  2,4-D  can  be  applie 
for  dandelions  and  other  broad  leaf  weed  contro 

Its  also  time  to  tidy  up  the  garden.  Remov 
the  dead  tops  from  perennials  and  rake  some  q 
the  heavy  thatch  out  of  the  lawn.  Use  these  ma 
terials  in  your  compost  pile.  If  its  warm  enougl 
repair  and  paint  your  patio,  lawn  furniture  an 
fences.  Flagstones  and  patio  pavers  heaved  b 
the  frost  can  be  leveled.  Stored  bulbs  can  b 
checked  and  made  ready  for  planting  in  May. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  there  should  b 
good  displays  of  tulips  in  the  Garden  at  Botanii 
Gardens  House  and  at  the  Pinetum  in  City  Pari 

Our  last  but  most  important  suggestion  is  the 
you  make  it  a  point  to  go  to  the  Garden  Shov 
April  7-10  at  the  Stockyards  Stadium.  Ther 
you  will  find  ever  so  many  good  ideas  on  goo 
gardening  and  landscaping. 


— Pat 
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EVERGREENS 


FOXTAIL  PINE 


NATIVE  COLORADO  EVERGREENS 
GRAFTED  JUNIPERS 
SPREADING  JUNIPERS 
PINES 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT  FERTILIZERS 

" Make  the  Good  Earth  Better " 


Call  YUkon  5-1504 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

MORRISON,  COLO. 


SOIL 

CONDITIONER 


(MONTMORILLONITE) 


THE  GARDNER'S  FRIEND 


ii 


MELLO-ETT 


MELLOWS  THE  SOIL 

•  Puts  Minerals  Back  Into  Depleted  Soils  •  Loosens  Packed  Soil 

•  Restores  Mineral  Balance  •  Helps  Release  Nutrients  to  Plants 

Packaged  and  Distributed  by 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  INC. 

2645  WEST  ALAMEDA  AVENUE  WE  5-3528 


We  Have  Been  Growing  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Plants  in  the  Denver  Area  for 
75  Years. 

We  Know  the  Best  Plants  for  this 
Climate  and  Know  How  to  Plant 
Them. 

Come  and  See  Our  Garden  Shop. 
We  have  a  complete  line  of  Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  Insecticides  and  Plant 
Foods. 


Excellent  Selection  of  Container  Grown  Evergreens  and  Shrubs 
Soon  Available  —  the  New  1960  All-America  Roses 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES,  INC 

West  38th  and  Wadsworth 
HArrison  4-5584 


5  o'vbit 


OR  SPRAY! 


Wi'Cht 


Sold  by  Leading 
Nurseries  and. 
Garden  Supply  i 
Dealers.  / 


The  Instantly  Soluble 
Concentrated  High-Nutrition 
Plant  Food  for  5-Way  Feeding! 


The  pioneer  in  foliar  feeding;  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  Reilly  Secret  Formula,  bal¬ 
ancing  basic  nutrients;  Nitrogen  23%, 
Phosphoric  Acid  21%,  Potash  17% 
plus  trace  elements  and  hormones. 


FAST!  EASY!  SURE!  SAFE! 


Th 


e 
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5  Cents 
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Reshape 
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SWINGLE 


TREE  SURGERY  COMPANY 


620  S.  Dahlia 


FR  7-8123 


1  LI FF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Shade,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  hardy 
vines,  small  fruits,  and  ever¬ 
greens,  nursery  and  con¬ 
tainer  grown. 

40,000  perennial  plants  in  containers.  Over  400 
varieties,  including  specimen  plants  and  ground 

covers. 

New  Plants  —  Harvest  Giant  Mums,  all  colors; 

Olympic,  Mid-Century,  Fiesta,  Harmony,  Golden 

Chalice,  and  Valencia  Hybrid  Lilies;  New  Petunias; 

Spun  Gold  Marigolds;  Rocket  and  Hit  Parade 

Snaps;  Bougainvilleas. 

SK  6-5656 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

SK  6-5656 

4750  E.  Iliff 

House  plants.  Green  and 
flowering  plants  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Let  us  repot  your 
plants. 

4750  E.  Iliff 

COME  AND  SEE  US 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

The  most  complete  stock. 

Fertilizers,  insecticides,  trel- 

Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

lises,  large  flower  pots,  peat, 

and  potting  soil. 
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The  Green  Thumb  Program  —  Every 
Saturday  morning  on  KLZ  at  10:15 
a.m. 

“Fun  with  Flowers  —  A  lecture  and 
demonstration  is  followed  by  the 
making  of  arrangements.  Each  per- 
'  son  brings  containers,  mechanics, 
and  material.  The  workshops  are 
open  to  everyone.  They  will  be  held 
each  month  at  the  following  times 
and  places: 

Workshop  I — Botanic  Gardens  House, 
909  York  Street,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  II — Lakeside  Denver  Dry 
Goods,  44th  and  Harlan,  10  a.m., 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  III — Arapahoe  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Littleton,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Floral  Art  Courses  —  Opportunity 
School.  Every  Thursday,  9  a.m.- 
11:30  a.m.,  1  p.m.-3:30  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m.-9:15  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
except  for  materials. 

BOTANIC  GARDENS 
HOUSE  MEETINGS 
909  York  Street 

May  4 — Botany  Club,  7:30  p.m. 

May  5 — Hillcrest  Garden  Forum,  11 
a.m. 


May  5  —  Junior  League  Provision 
Course,  2  p.m. 

May  5 — Orchid  Society,  7:45  p.m 

May  6 — Civic  Garden  Club,  1 :30  p  , 

May  9 — Judges  Council,  10  a.m. 

May  10 — Carnation  Garden  Club,  > 
noon. 

May  10  —  Evergreen  Garden  CM, 
7:30  p.m. 

May  11 — Organic  Gardeners,  8  p.n 

May  12  —  Crestmore  Garden  CM, 
9:30  a.m. 

May  12 — Rose  Society,  7:30  p.m. 

May  13 — Colorado  Forestry  and  H<- 
ticulture  Association  Finance  Co- 
mittee,  10:30  a.m. 

May  13 — Colorado  Forestry  and  H<- 
ticulture  Association  Board  Lund 
eon,  11:30  a.m. 

May  1 6 — Botanic  Gardens  Board, ' 
p.m. 

May  1 8 — Fun  with  Flowers  Workshc , 
9:30  a.m. 

May  18 — Wheatridge  Women’s  G; 
den  Club,  1 1  a.m. 

May  19 — Scouts,  tour  of  the  garde 
3:45  p.m. 

May  27 — Civic  Garden  Club,  1  p.n 

June  1 — Botany  Club,  7:30  p.m. 

June  3 — Civic  Garden  Club,  1 1  a.ir 

FLOWER  SHOWS 

May  25 — Civic  Garden  Club,  Botar 
Gardens  House,  909  York  Stre 
Denver,  from  2  to  8  p.m. 

May  31 — The  Morning  Glories  Gc 
den  Club,  St.  Paul’s  Episcop 
Church,  10th  and  Garrison  Stree 
Lakewood,  from  2  to  5  p.m. 


Grows  Belter  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  of  users  for  over  20  years. 
Simply  dissolve  and  water  your  house  plants,  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  and  lawn.  Clean* 
Odorless!  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can’t  supply, 
send  $1  for  10-or.  can,  postpaid.  Makes  60  gallons. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  CO..  Copley  2t.  Ohio.  U  S.A. 


FERTOSAN 


compost 

accelerator 


This  BACTERIA  CONCENTRATE  will  rot 
down  garden  waste,  grass  cuttings,  leaves, 
etc.,  into  valuable  compost  (manure)  quick¬ 
ly.  Free  instructions. 

NO  digging  #NO  turning  £  Simple  #  Safe 

From  Western  Seed  Co.,  and 
all  good  seedsmen. 
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Annual  Plant  Auction 


MAY  7  and  8 

Spring  has  sprung  and  the  grass  is  riz,  there’s 
10  doubt  about  where  the  flowers  is,  they’re  at 
he  Plant  Auction.  Annuals,  perennials,  trees, 
hrubs  and  evergreens,  they’ll  all  be  there,  thanks 
o  the  generosity  of  our  local  nurserymen  and 
eedsmen.  Here  you  have  a  chance  to  bid  your 
vay  to  a  fully  landscaped  yard  or  you  can  pick 
ip  choice  plants  for  fillers  and  have  a  lot  of  fu 
loing  it.  This  year’s  event  doesn’t  end  with  plants, 
here’s  much  more.  There  will  be  all  kinds  of 
intiques  for  sale,  along  with  quantities  of  salable 
vhite  elephants.  Mrs.  Barbour  and  Mrs.  Cather- 

vood  along  with  many  helpers  have  been  busy  sorting  and  pricing  these  items 
or  weeks.  Our  basement  looks  like  a  fine  old  antique  shoppe,  but  we  will  be 
n  business  just  two  days,  so  make  the  best  of  this  opportunity.  If  you’re  in  the 
narket  for  antiques,  there  will  be  bargains  galore. 


bleed  some  books  to  fill  up  those  empty  shelf  spaces?  We  have  boxes  and 
)oxes  of  fine  books  that  will  be  offered  in  a  pot-luck  sale  for  fantastic  prices. 

Don’t  worry  about  lunch.  Mrs.  Conrad  is  fixing  up  an  a  la  carte  luncheon 
hat  will  give  you  the  energy  you  need  to  keep  up  with  the  bidding. 

There  are  other  things  we  skipped,  but  come,  see  and  enjoy  this  event 
day  7  and  8. 

All  the  booths  will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  each  day  and  the 
Auction  will  be  held  each  afternoon  from  1 : 30  to  4:30. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  TREES 


You  who  pass  by  and  would  raise  a  hand  against  us,  heed  well  our  prayer 
efore  you  harm  us. 

We  are  the  fuel  for  your  fires  on  cold  nights,  the  friendly  shade  protecting 
ou  from  the  fierce  sun  and  our  fruits  are  refreshments  to  quench  your  thirst 
nd  cheer  you  as  you  journey  on. 

We  are  the  rafters  of  your  roof,  the  bodies  of  your  boats,  the  seats  of  your 

(tools  and  the  boards  of  your  beds. 

We  are  the  handles  of  your  hoes,  the  gates  of  your  homes,  the  wood  of  your 
radles  and  the  shells  of  your  coffins. 

We  are  the  saviors  of  your  soil  from  loss  by  rain  and  wind  and  to  your 
Dil  we  give  richness  and  life  for  the  benefit  of  all  men. 

We  are  the  bread  of  kindness  and  the  flower  of  beauty. 

You  who  pass  by,  listen  to  our  prayer  and  harm  us  not. 

From  “The  Perpetual  Forest”  by  W.  B.  Collins 
Author  unknown;  believed  to  be  of 
Portuguese  origin. 
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Trees 


That  Bloom 


In  the  Spring 


Katharine  B.  Crisp 
Home  Garden  Club 


Large  trees  serve  many  useful  pur¬ 
poses  but  when  they  bear  fragrant  and 
beautiful  flowers  they  are  even  more 
valuable.  Can  one  think  of  anything 
more  impressive  than  a  large  tree  cov¬ 
ered  with  bloom.  For  example: 

The  Russian  olive  produces  many 
fragrant  flowers  in  June,  yellow  and 
silvery  against  a  gray  background. 

The  linden  blooms  in  June  or  July. 
The  flowers  open  by  the  hundreds, 
creamy  white  and  honey  laden,  very 
attractive  to  us  as  well  as  the  bees. 
The  appeal  of  the  fragrance  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  lead  us  to  the  tree.  It  is  from 
underneath  that  the  full  beauty  of  the 
linden  must  now  be  seen. 

The  horse  chestnut  flowers  are  large, 
showy,  in  panicles.  In  bloom  the  horse 
chestnut  is  “a  pyramid  of  green  sup¬ 
porting  a  thousand  pyramids  of  white”. 
Each  blossom  of  the  dense  cluster  has 
in  its  throat  dashes  of  red  or  yellow, 
and  the  curving,  yellow  stamens  pro¬ 
ject  from  the  ruffled  bordei:  of  the 
corolla. 

In  May  while  the  opening  leaves  of 
the  wild  black  cherry  are  still  red  the 
flowers  come  out,  in  dainty  erect 
racemes  that  bloom  from  the  bottom 
toward  the  top.  I  still  recall  the  beau¬ 
tiful  tree  that  once  grew  on  the  Capitol 
grounds. 


Hopa  Crab. 


The  catalpa  has  perhaps  the  large 
flowers,  very  showy,  bursting  forth  i 
June  or  July.  They  are  large,  whi, 
irregular,  the  frilled  corolla  marked  w  i 
two  yellow  stripes  and  numerous  pi 
plish  dots  in  loose  panicles,  six  to  tji 
inches  long.  When  in  bloom  the  tils 
looks  like  a  huge  formal  bouquet. 

However,  the  trees  that  many  pc 
pie  think  of  as  flowering  trees  are  smll 
trees.  They  have  conspicuous  flown 
in  the  spring  and  often  colorful  frufi 
in  the  fall.  In  winter  when  the  lea\> 
have  fallen  the  branch  formation  : 
many  of  these  trees  is  picturesqi 
These  smaller  trees  are  well  adapt  I 
to  the  landscaping  of  small  properti 

Two  groups  of  flowering  trees,  tL 
cherries  and  the  crabapples  stand  1 
above  all  others  in  daintiness  a  1 
grace.  The  flowering  crabapples  tl: 
grow  best  in  our  area  are  related  > 
the  red  vein  crabapple  of  Siberia.  ' 

The  profusely  white  flowered  Dol> 
Crab,  Malus  Cl.  ‘Dolgo’,  20  feet,  • 
a  handsome  tree  of  Russian  orig! 
coloring  early  in  August.  The  bea 
tifully  shaped  miniature  apples,  o 
and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameti) 
change  during  the  ripening  procc 
from  yellow  (red-cheeked)  to  glo; 
ing  scarlet.  They  are  of  good  flav 
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Downy  Hawthorn. 


jid  may  be  eaten  directly  from  the 
;e  or  made  into  jelly. 

I  The  pink  flowered  Hopa  Crab, 
^alus  adstringens  Cl.  ‘Hopa’,  15  feet, 

I  a  desirable  tree.  It  is  beautiful  in 
oom,  in  foliage,  and  in  fruit.  In 
pril  the  tree  is  covered  with  fragrant 
ight  rose-pink  flowers.  In  the  spring 
e  foliage  is  a  rich  maroon.  From 
id-summer  till  severe  frosting,  the 
asters  of  small  reddish  crabapples 
ng  on  the  branches.  This  fruit  makes 
jod  jelly.  A  beautiful  Hopa  crab 
th  a  trunk  eight  inches  in  diameter 
growing  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
je  grounds  of  St.  John’s  Cathedral, 
j  nailer  trees  may  be  seen  along  the 
•eer  Boulevard  Parkway  near  the 
owning  Street  bridge. 

Bechtel  flowering  crab,  Malus  ionesis 

Ima,  25  feet,  is  a  popular  tree.  An 
tproved  strain  called  Klehm’s  is  now 
i  the  market  which  grows  slightly 
,?ter  and  has  larger  leaves.  In  the 
jring,  the  tree  is  covered  with  large 
Juble  pink  flowers  that  burst  beau- 
'! ully  from  the  buds.  There  is  no  fruit, 
lie  flowers  as  they  fade  remain  on  the 
ie  producing  a  somewhat  drab  ap- 
Ijarance.  This  may  be  disappointing 
jer  the  beautiful  display  that  has  pre¬ 
yed.  But  it  still  is  a  lovely  tree. 

:  The  flowering  crabapples  have  a  re¬ 


Horse  Chestnut 


stricted  growth  or  dwarf  habit  so  they 
will  never  become  large  or  clumsy. 
For  better  acquaintance  with  other 
varieties  of  crabapples  an  excellent 
opportunity  presents  itself  in  the  fine 
collection  of  crabapple  trees  planted  in 
the  botanic  garden  area  in  City  Park. 
Here  more  than  thirty-five  varieties 
have  been  planted  and  furnish  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  study. 

Several  varieties  of  hawthorns  adapt 
themselves  to  our  area.  They  bear 
short  spines  or  thorns,  are  slow  grow¬ 
ing  and  somewhat  difficult  to  trans¬ 
plant.  They  all  have  attractive  flowers 
in  May-June  and  colorful  fruits  in  Sep- 
tember-October. 

Downy  hawthorn,  Crataegus  mollis, 
30  feet,  is  a  single  trunk  tree  with  wide 
spreading  branches,  and  large  red  fruit 
that  hangs  on  for  several  weeks  in  the 
fall.  Fine  specimens  of  this  tree  are 
growing  on  the  south  side  of  Chees- 
man  Park.  In  the  spring  the  trees  are 
showy  with  white  bloom.  In  the  fall 
the  scarlet  fruits,  Vi  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  as  they  fall  make  a  bright 
red  carpet  under  the  trees. 

Cock  spur  hawthorn,  Crataegus 
crusgalli,  20  feet,  is  a  low  spreading 
tree  with  numerous  thorns.  The  many 
fruits  are  almost  black  and  hang  on 
all  winter.  The  white  flowers  appear 
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lent  small  shade  tree.  It  has  cluster 
of  white  flowers  in  the  spring,  orang 
red  fruits  from  July  to  winter,  an< 
fern  like  leaves  which  turn  yellow  i: 
the  fall.  This  tree  may  be  recognize; 
at  any  season  by  the  wooly  fuzz  tha 
whitens  the  buds,  twigs  and  the  lining 
of  the  leaves. 

Golden  rain  tree,  Koereuteria  pani 
culata,  25  feet,  is  also  known  as  th 
varnish  tree.  Its  ornamental  clima: 
is  in  July  when  large  terminal  panicle 
(to  15  inches)  of  small  four  petale< 
yellow  flowers  marked  at  the  base  wit! 
an  orange  maroon  band  cap  the  trc 
with  gold.  As  they  age  the  flower 
are  shed  in  a  golden  rain. 

In  full  sunlight  the  golden  rain  tre< 
develops  into  a  symmetrical  round  top 
ped,  small  tree,  artistically  branchec 
with  doubly  compound  leaves.  Thi 
fruit  is  a  three-sided  inflated  green  po< 
the  size  of  a  walnut  and  shaped  like  ; 
Japanese  lantern.  Enclosed  within  i 
a  pea  sized  seed  which  darkens  to  al 
most  black  as  the  pods  change  to  tail 
and  eventually  to  brown.  The  golden 
rain  tree  is  an  adaptable  tree  and  i 
growing  well  in  various  sections  of  thd 
city. 


“Insult  not  nature  with  absurd  expense, 

Nor  spoil  her  simple  charms  by  vain  pretence; 

Weigh  well  the  subject,  be  with  caution  bold, 

Profuse  of  genius,  not  profuse  of  gold.” 

—Abbe  Deli  lie  j 

I 

Landscape  Contractor  L.  D.  “LEW”  HAMMER  Tel.  WE  5-5931 


in  early  summer.  Well  established  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  tree  are  growing  on 
Monaco  Boulevard. 

Washington  hawthorn,  Crataegus 
phoenopyrum,  30  feet,  has  an  attrac¬ 
tive  shape  and  bright  red  fruits  which 
remain  all  winter,  looking  like  holly 
berries.  This  gives  a  nice  winter  effect. 

The  English  hawthorn,  Crataegus 
oxycantha,  30  feet,  has  spreading 
branches  and  stout  spines.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  deeply  lobed,  toothed  only 
in  the  upper  part.  Its  flowers  are  in 
large  clusters  and  are  produced  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities.  The  fruits  are  scar¬ 
let.  This  tree  is  well  suited  to  the  small 
garden  or  as  a  specimen  tree  on  the 
lawn  where  not  much  shade  is  desired. 
A  sport  from  this  tree  is  called  Paul’s 
scarlet  English  hawthorn  with  brilliant 
rosy  red,  double  flowers.  This  is  one 
of  the  choicest  ornamental  trees.  A 
Paul’s  scarlet  thorn  has  become  well 
established  in  the  south  court  of  East 
High  School.  It  is  a  lovely  sight  in 
late  May.  There  are  also  a  few  scarlet 
thorns  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
City  Park,  near  the  Museum. 

European  mountain  ash,  Sorbus 
aucuparia,  20  to  30  feet,  is  an  excel¬ 
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A  view  of  the  pool  with  the  mountains  in  the  background. 


By  Lucille  P.  Esmiol 


:( 


I  Editor's  Note:  If  you  "own"  a  view,  a  scrub-oak  wild  area,  and  a  stream  running  through  your 
aperty,  would  you  have  the  ingenuity  and  imagination  necessary  to  create  your  own  mountain 
ok  with  pool  and  waterfall?  Even  if  your  property  comprised  only  6V2  acres?  That  is  what  Mrs. 
viol  and  her  husband  accomplished  in  the  Broadmoor  area  south  of  Colorado  Springs. 

This  article  may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others  who  have  a  similar  opportunity  but  lack  the 
jrage  to  "go  and  do  likewise".— MWP. 


L 


LWAYS  in  my  mind’s  eye,  I  have 
pictured  in  the  garden  at  the  base 
our  view  a  waterfall  and  pool,  which 
placed  would  seem  to  blend  the 
fountain,  pool  and  garden  into  one 
gical  composition. 

This  imaginary  picture  became  a 
ality  this  past  summer  due  to  the 
orts  of  my  husband  and  one  helper, 
e  began  to  collect  the  necessary  ele¬ 
cts:  hundreds  of  rocks  were  hand¬ 
led,  each  well  covered  with  lichen, 

« yeral  oddly  shaped  pines  were  placed 
strategic  spots  and  sedum,  ferns, 
rubs  and  benches  were  assembled, 
r  no  effort  could  be  spared  to  make 
r  project  beautiful  enough  to  deserve 
proximity  to  the  natural  picture. 

Our  particular  spot  comprises  about 
'2  acres,  and  is  in  the  center  of  a 
autiful  wild  area  of  50  acres,  ten 

1 


minutes  from  town  and  five  from  the 
Broadmoor  Hotel.  A  stream  runs 
through  all  the  property  and  only  about 
20  feet  from  the  house. 

All  the  land  has  a  heavy  growth  of 
scrub-oak,  pine,  fir,  aspen  and  fruit 
trees,  honeysuckle,  wild  gooseberries, 
chokecherries,  raspberries,  clematis, 
tanbark,  wild  smilax,  wild  roses,  cat¬ 
tails,  tules,  and  many  varieties  of  wild 
flowers  and  poison  ivy.  Conservation 
methods  have  been  employed  in  regard 
to  all  but  the  last  named. 

We  endeavored  to  create  a  feeling 
of  space  and  simplicity  with  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  natural  growth  than  on 
flowering  plants.  We  have  made  great 
use  of  native  stones,  water,  space  and 
mountains,  peacocks,  pheasants,  ducks 
and  guinea  fowl. 

As  shown  on  the  sketch  one  glass 
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Our  Own  Pool  and  Waterfall 


side  of  the  house  faces  south,  another 
to  the  west.  On  the  south  side  the 
lawn  rolls  gently  from  the  terrace  to 
the  stream.  Beyond  it  is  a  meadow 
and  foothills,  both  heavily  wooded. 
Likewise  on  the  west,  the  grass  is  in 
the  foreground  while  at  the  end  of 
the  100  foot  plot  is  an  entrancing 
group  of  scrub-oaks,  trimmed  high. 
Through  one  side  of  these  we  opened 
up  a  large  vista  where  the  mountains 
provide  a  breathtaking  view  of  a  range 
and  mesa  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 

With  a  modern  house  whose  inter¬ 
ior  tends  to  the  Oriental,  we  felt  that 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  should  be 
given  the  garden.  Together  with  Jap¬ 
anese  lanterns  for  atmosphere,  Bonsai 
trees  had  to  be  acquired,  real  ones 
which  I  had  yearned  for  over  a  matter 
of  years.  Talking  this  over  with  my 
mountain  climbing  husband  resulted 
in  his  transporting  6  of  the  most  en¬ 
trancing  gnarled  and  oddly  shaped 
specimens,  approximately  2  feet  high 
and  many  years  old.  They  were  pro¬ 
cured  in  our  mountains  at  timber  line. 
The  Japanese  method  of  moving,  etc., 
was  followed  as  minutely  as  possible. 
They  have  now  been  transplanted  for 
seven  months,  and  I  am  jubilant  in 
stating  that  they  show  every  sign  of 
surviving. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Japanese  for 
their  example  and  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  them.  It  seems  only  sen¬ 
sible,  however,  now  that  the  Bonsai 
trees  are  not  allowed  to  be  sent  into 
this  country  from  Japan,  that  we,  over 
here,  should  take  up  the  art,  not  only 
of  bringing  them  from  the  mountains, 
but  raising  them  from  seed  and  slips. 

Everything  being  ready  for  final  de¬ 
signing  and  assembling,  I  realized  to 
my  dismay  that  I  was  really  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  large  flower  arrangement, 
while  the  actual  medium  was  stones 
and  earth.  The  usual  method  of  mov¬ 
ing  flowers  here  and  there  for  maxi¬ 
mum  effect  was  not  too  feasible  with 
those  materials.  So  suddenly  realizing 
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the  long-suffering  men  at  this  poir  i 
must  be  alone  and  unhampered  to  fir 
ish  a  man’s  job,  I  with  one  final  ges 
ture  darted  like  a  humming  bird  fror 
tree  to  tree  pinning  up  directions  an 
pictures.  Then  I  quickly  left  the  seen  i 
and  departed  for  the  mountains. 

Any  fears  I  may  have  had  as  to  th 
outcome  were  unfounded  for  with 
husband  as  artistic  as  he  is  practica  i 
the  project  emerged  to  everyone’s  sal 
isfaction,  a  perfect  compliment  to  na 
ture’s  background. 

This  pool  is  just  to  the  right  of  th 
dense  thicket  of  scrub-oaks,  which  stil 
further  provide  us  with  an  Oriental 
feeling  for  they  have  accommodating! 
taken  on  a  thick  covering  of  lichei 
too.  The  dense  shade  amongst  thes 
trees  provides  a  truly  sylvan  dell  wherji 
one  can  rest  in  cool  comfort  on  th 
hottest  of  days,  listening  to  the  splasl 
of  the  waterfall  on  the  one  side  an< 
the  gurgling  of  the  stream  on  the  other 
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Keep  ’em  Covered 
with  Salpiglossis 


i 


Edna  Lucas 


SAL PIG 105515 


<  “Keep  ’em  covered,”  the  edict  of 
he  T.V.  Western,  is  common  garden- 
ng  practice  for  the  seasoned  spring- 
bulb  enthusiast.  Many  fill  the  void  left 
py  early  bulbs  with  candytuft,  sweet- 
william,  or  verbena,  but  have  you  tried 
;alpiglossis,  the  velvet-tongue  flower? 


Neither  the  botanic  nor  common 
name  adequately  depicts  the  sheer 
oveliness  this  annual  displays.  A 
nember  of  the  nightshade  family,  the 
10-inch  plant  has  the  customary  sticky 
’oliage  of  its  relatives — petunia,  to- 
nato,  and  tobacco.  Its  velvety  blos¬ 
soms  are  funnel-shaped  and  come  in 
i  delightful  array  of  colors,  all  deli¬ 
cately  veined  with  gold;  brown,  deep 
blue,  red,  pink,  purple  and  yellow. 


A  saleslady  introduced  “sappyglos- 
>is”  in  our  first  year  of  gardening.  For 
is  it  has  been  true  “idiots’  delight”; 
br  lo,  these  17  years,  we  have  been 
Rewarded  with  flowers  of  unusual 
oeauty.  So  distinctive  was  our  first 
effort,  a  bed  about  six  by  30  feet  at 
Roadside  near  our  mailbox,  that  our 
suburban  postman  left  a  note  asking 
,:he  name  of  the  flowers  and  adding 
[bat  they  were  the  only  ones  on  his 
oute.  The  following  spring  a  neigh¬ 
bor  inquired,  “Are  you  going  to  have 
hose  pretty  ‘jawbreakers’  again  this 
/ear?” 

A  wonderful  cut-flower,  the  “jaw¬ 
breakers”  are  sold  only  in  mixtures; 
/et  the  colors  blend  as  harmoniously 


as  those  in  rich  brocade.  Plants  may 
be  purchased  in  flats  in  spring.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  seeds  are  difficult  to 
start.  Despite  our  ignorance,  for  us 
the  seed  has  germinated  and  reseeded 
readily.  In  fact,  soil  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  bed  to  another  with 
no  concern  for  future  seedlings,  but 
an  excellent  unplanned  bulb  cover  re¬ 
sulted.  Plants  respond  to  a  minimum 
of  water,  a  prime  consideration  when 
covering  bulbs. 

Why  don’t  you  try  “keeping  ’em 
covered”  with  velvet  flowers?  No  pis¬ 
tol  or  sheriff’s  badge  required. 
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What  Do  You  Want  to  Know 
About  Plants? 

M.  Walter  Pesman 


MORE  than  ever  before  you  can 
get  information  in  1960  about 
almost  anything  in  the  plant  and  gar¬ 
den  line.  This  article  may  help  you. 
There  are  many  fountainheads  of 
wisdom. 

It  is  typical  for  America  that  so 
much  of  this  information  is  absolutely 
free  to  the  public. 

Every  county  has  a  county  agent, 
whose  business  it  is  to  help  the  public 
with  anything  that  has  to  do  with  ag¬ 
riculture,  horticulture,  gardening,  soils, 
insects,  plant  diseases,  spraying,  and 
even  in  the  layout  of  your  home 
grounds.  In  Denver  the  telephone  list¬ 
ing  is  under  Denver,  as  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent.  In  many  counties  the 
county  agent  and  his  staff  are  in  the 
County  Courthouse. 

You  can  also  get  a  number  of  free 
bulletins  from  the  same  office.  They 
are  free  because  they  are  paid  for  by 
state  and  county  money. ' 

The  City  of  Denver  also  pays  for 
a  City  Forester  and  you  can  get  free 
advice  on  trees  from  his  office.  Bulle¬ 
tins  on  gardening  and  forestry  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  of¬ 
ten  available  in  the  offices  of  County 
agent  and  City  forester.  They  can  be 
ordered  from  the  U.  S.  Superintendent 
of  Documents  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
at  a  small  price.  Your  senator  or  rep¬ 
resentative  may  be  willing  to  get  them 
for  you. 

The  Extension  Department  of  Colo¬ 
rado  State  University  in  Fort  Collins 
will  send  you  bulletins  on  request  and 
without  cost  as  long  as  you  are  a  Colo¬ 
rado  citizen. 

“But  how  about  the  Colorado  For¬ 
estry  and  Horticulture  Association  and 
the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens?  Aren’t 
they  public  bodies?” 


“Public-minded,  yes,  —  support 
by  tax-money,  no.”  The  Green  Thun 
with  its  wealth  of  information,  is  ma 
possible  only  through  the  membersh 
of  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Hortici 
ture  Association,  and  through  the  ge 
erosity  of  some  civic-minded  peop 
and  civic-minded  bodies.  They  f(| 
that  the  work  done  by  that  organiz 
tion  is  so  important  that  it  should 
supported.  (And  only  a  few  perso 
know  by  name  who  they  are). 

Technically  then,  you  should  be 
member  to  have  the  right  to  telepho 
its  office  at  EAst  2-9656.  What 
treasure  house  of  information  it  h 
proved  to  be.  Again,  as  a  member  y< 
have  the  full  right  to  browse  in  tl 
Helen  Fowler  Library,  belonging 
the  Association  and  acknowledged 
the  best  horticultural  library  in  tl 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

By  this  time  almost  everybody  i 
terested  in  plants  knows  the  locatioi 
Botanic  Gardens  House  at  909  Yo 
Street.  It  houses  not  only  the  Col 
rado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Ass 
ciation  but  the  Colorado  Federates 
of  Garden  Clubs  as  well.  And  it 
owned  by  the  Denver  Botanic  Ga 
dens.  Naturally  it  is  Headquarters  f< 
that  organization.  Again,  a  ferti 
source  of  information! 

“That,  however,  is  paid  for  by  tl 
City  and  County  of  Denver,  isn’t  i 
Just  like  the  botanic  garden  in  Ci 
Park?” 

In  this  case  the  answer  is  not  i 
simple  as  before.  The  City  does  coi 
tribute,  and  the  eighteen  acres  adjoiij 
ing  Botanic  Gardens  House  is  in  Cii 
ownership.  Yes,  but — 

Whereas  the  municipality,  this  yea 
has  made  available  $36,000  for  mail 
tenance,  there  is  a  very  large  sum  d( 
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hated  by  people  devoted  to  the  ideals 
)f  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens.  About 
I  wo  hundred  thousand  dollars  have 
already  been  used  on  house  and 
grounds,  another  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  is  needed  for  the  completion. 
Inhere  is  the  money  to  come  from? 

Denver  is  very  fortunate  in  having 
ii  number  of  forward-looking  and  dedi¬ 
cated  people,  people  who  are  willing  to 
nake  a  significant  contribution  in  mon- 
py  and/or  services,  to  make  the  botanic 
Cardens  among  the  most  outstanding 
I  n  the  country.  Where  but  in  Colorado 
ban  you  find  a  location  where  the  vis- 
tor  can  see  the  glory  of  plants  from 
he  temperate  zone  to  the  arctic  zone 
(on  top  of  our  high  peaks)  in  just 
our  or  five  hours’  driving. 

What  do  you  want  to  know  about 
3lants?  Telephone  the  county  agent 
br  the  “Green  Thumb”  office,  see 
I  hem  in  the  botanic  gardens  in  their 
Lull  glory,  consult  the  herbarium  and 
he  library;  listen  to  the  radio  hour 


KLZ  Saturdays  10:15  a.m.  (Pat  Gal- 
lavan),  read  the  garden  columns  in 
the  papers,  —  just  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  most  obvious  ways. 

There  are  3200  members  in  the 
Colorado  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs, 
(headquarters  in  Botanic  Gardens 
House.) 

There  are  210  members  in  the  11 
Men’s  Garden  Clubs  of  Colorado.  You 
can  get  information  there  if  you  are  a 
member.  There  are  some  garden  clubs, 
like  the  Home  Garden  Club  of  Den¬ 
ver,  totaling  300  members,  not  feder¬ 
ated.  They  are  again,  excellent  sources 
of  information. 

Interested  in  iris?  Gladiolus?  roses? 
penstemons?  succulents?  Again,  there 
are  societies  devoted  to  these  special 
flowers  and  plants.  All  of  them  keep 
in  close  touch  with  Botanic  Gardens 
House  and  the  Colorado  Forestry  and 
Horticulture  Association. 

The  Universities  of  Denver  and 
Colorado  have  special  courses  in  gar- 
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dening,  plant  culture,  etc.  They’ll  send 
you  their  catalogs. 

The  Botany  Club  of  Denver  covers 
the  scientific  aspect  together  with  the 
universities  and  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
Again,  headquarters  at  the  same  909 
York  Street. 

“Jumping  at  conclusions  is  not  often 
conducive  to  a  happy  landing,”  it  has 
been  said.  With  so  much  information 
at  hand,  it  doesn’t  seem  we  need  to 


jump  at  conclusions  where  plants  i; 
concerned,  does  it? 

The  exciting  part  of  it  is  that 
these  organizations  are  now  work!;, 
together,  and  that  you’ll  get  the  sat[ 
truthful  answers  from  each.  Yes,  a 
in  other  cases,  you’ll  get  the  same  a 
mission  from  all:  “We  still  don’t  kn( 
the  answer  to  that  question  as  yet.  B 
we  are  working  on  it!  Come  help  u; 


PLANTING  FOR  HOME  BEAUTY 

Planting  a  tree  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  autumn,  winter 
spring  jobs  you  may  do  to  increase  the  beauty  and  value  of  your  home.  B 
use  care  both  in  selecting  the  tree  and  the  spot  where  you  plant  it. 

Choosing  wisely  among  the  many  tree  species  available  may  be  quite 
problem.  As  recommended  by  the  National  Arborist  Association  and  oth 
horticultural  authorities,  your  selection  should  be  based  on  the  principal  pu)‘ 
pose  the  tree  is  to  serve,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  location  in  which  it  is  I 
be  planted. 

A  tree  can  be  useful  primarily  because  of  the  shade  it  provides,  or  i 
chief  function  may  be  that  of  making  the  home  harmonize  better  with  its  su 
roundings.  It  may  serve  strictly  as  an  ornamental  feature,  valued  for  its  forr:»] 
foliage,  flowers  or  fruit.  A  single  tree,  or  a  group,  may  be  used  as  a  screen  f( 
privacy,  a  windbreak,  to  block  out  an  unattractive  view,  or  to  frame  a  vist 

Ability  to  survive  in  the  climate  of  your  area  is  a  factor  that  usually  cei 
be  discounted  if  you  purchase  from  local  nurseries.  But  you  must  considt 
the  environmental  conditions  that  exist  at  the  planting  site.  These  include  shac: 
and  sunlight,  soil  moisture,  drainage,  structure  and  fertility;  and  atmospher 
impurities  such  as  smoke  and  dust.  Tree  species  vary  considerably  in  the. 
requirements  and  tolerance  with  respect  to  such  conditions. 

After  you  know  the  “job”  you  want  your  tree  to  do  and  the  environmei 
it  must  endure,  you  are  ready  to  consider  species.  Study  nursery  catalogs  an 
books  on  home  landscaping.  Visit  public  parks  and,  if  possible,  an  arboretui 
where  you  can  see  a  wide  variety  of  tree  species.  Consult  reliable  arborist 
nurserymen  or  other  plant  specialists;  they  can  give  you  good  advice. 

Each  tree  species  has  inherent  characteristics  which  may  influence  yoi 
choice.  Some  grow  rapidly,  others  very  slowly.  Some  species  exceed  100  fe< 
at  maturity,  while  others  never  grow  taller  than  20  to  30  feet. 

Certain  varieties  cast  such  dense  shade  that  grass  will  not  thrive  nea 
the  base  of  the  tree.  Some  trees  —  cottonwood,  for  example  —  cause  objec 
tionable  litter  when  they  drop  their  seeds.  A  few  species  are  highly  subject  t 
storm  damage  due  to  brittle  wood  or  the  tendency  to  develop  weak  branc 
crotches.  Some  are  particularly  susceptible  to  insects  and  diseases. 

Finally,  put  to  use  the  information  you  have  acquired  and  select  th 
species  that  most  clearly  meets  your  needs  and  conditions.  Planting  wisely  : 
no  small  job.  But  the  result,  the  creation  of  permanent  beauty  for  your  homt 
is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  required. 

— National  Arborist  Association. 
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n  Cristobal  Lake.  This  350  acre  potential  park  site,  acquired  by  Hinsdale  County  is  to  be  trans- 
red  to  the  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Board  for  preservation  and  development. 


ARKS- 

The  Outward  Visible  Symbols  of  Democracy 

By  Edmund  Wallace 

i 

j  Rocky  Mountain  Chapter  of  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

Photos  Courtesy  Denver  Parks  Dept. 

Voe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  ' til  there 
ft  no  place  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth/' 


NEED  FOR  DECISION 

We  cannot  put  off  ’til  tomorrow 
;iac  snouid  be  done  today.  Tomor- 
jw  will  be  too  late!  Decisions  we 
:jike  today  will  determnie  how  decent 

■  living  place  this  country — Colorado 
;our  town — will  be  during  our  life 
jne  and  for  generations  to  come. 

■  ready,  the  ominous  crash  of  falling 
|es  is  heard  across  the  land  as  bull- 
ijzers  commit  silvicide,  gouging  the 
(rth  where  once  stood  woodlands  or 
I  vns  of  cool,  green  shade.  They  are 
!  tting  across  towns  and  wilderness 

ke,  turning  huge  patches  of  green 
antryside  into  vast  smog-filled  des- 
s  that  are  neither  city,  suburb,  nor 
'untry,  and,  at  the  rate  of  some  3,000 


—Isaiah,  V-8 

acres  a  day,  more  countryside  is  being 
bulldozed  under. 

The  critical  factor  is  TIME!  We 
have  an  option,  but  it  is  a  forced  op¬ 
tion.  Not  to  act  now  is  to  make  a 
decision  and  we  cannot,  as  William 
James  remarked,  wait  for  the  coercive 
evidence.  Our  boldness  and  vision  will 
determine  the  issue! 

THE  EXPLODING  METROPOLIS 

What  is  this  all  about?  Many  of  you 
have  read  the  recent  penetrating  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  the  phenomenon  of 
the  “exploding”  American  metropolis 
by  such  men  as  Christopher  Tunnard, 
WifiNm  H.  White,  Jr.,  John  T.  How¬ 
ard,  Kiplinger  and  others. 
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Old  stage  trail  along  Arkansas  River  near  a  potential  "Recreation  Wayside"  proposed  by  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Board. 


NATIONAL  TRENDS 

Since  1947  the  United  States  has 
grown  by  30,000,000  people.  This 
was  the  nation’s  total  population  on 
the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  Demograph¬ 
ers  tell  us  it  will  have  grown  another 
30,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  1960’s. 
If  these  trends  continue,  and  every¬ 
thing  indicates  that  they  will,  the 
United  States  may  have  225,000,000 
inhabitants  by  1975. 

TRENDS  IN  COLORADO 

Colorado’s  overall  population  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  50,000  persons 
each  year  since  1950.  Its  percentage 
of  gain  between  1950  and  1955  was 
21.7;  twice  the  national  average! 

Growth  has  been  tremendous  in 
many  Colorado  cities. 

Westminster  has  nearly  6  times  its 
1950  population;  Aurora  more  than  3 
times;  Littleton  far  more  than  doubled; 
Edgewater  has  nearly  doubled;  Thorn¬ 
ton,  a  city  not  even  in  existence  in 
1950,  is  now  a  city  of  over  10,000 
people. 

REASONS  FOR  GROWTH 

Seventh  largest  of  the  48  states, 


Colorado  is  only  33  rd  in  population-1' 
but  this  picture  is  changing  daily.  A 
leader  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
world-known  for  the  blueness  of  it 
sky,  the  clearness  of  its  air,  and  it 
general  desirability  as  a  place  to  live 
has  made  Colorado  one  of  the  fastes 
growing  states  in  the  nation  with  at, 
estimated  population  of  1,811,000  a 
of  April  1,  1960. 

Our  strategic  location  has  brough 
federal  centers,  munitions,  aircraft 
and  missile  plants,  army,  navy  and  air 
force  training  centers.  Colorado  lead: 
the  nation  in  oil  shale  and  bituminous 
coal  reserves.  It  has  more  than  25G 
metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals! 
and  ranks  first  among  the  48  states  irrj 
molybdenum,  second  in  feldspar  anc 
fluorspar,  and  among  the  top  three  irf 
uranium  and  vanadium.  Consumptior 
of  these  resources  for  commercial  end? 
and  the  relentless  march  of  materia 
progress  of  urbanization  and  industrial¬ 
ization  are  making  their  impact  on  the 
landscape.  What  seemed  like  a  pleth¬ 
ora  of  space  available  for  recreation  is 
contended  for  by  all  of  these  other  in¬ 
terests,  even  to  demanding  that  some 
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>per  left  column:  This  Pinon  pine  grove  in  Larimer  County,  owned  by  the  State  Land  Board,  is 
ing  quarried  for  limestone.  The  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Board  hopes  to  preserve  at  least  50 
res  of  these  800  year  old  trees. 

>per  right  column:  Popularly  known  as  "Roxborough"  Park,  this  unique  geological  formation  is 
commended  as  a  Regional  Park  by  the  Inter-County  Regional  Planning  Commission. 


<  the  space  already  designated  for 
irks  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
bver  before  has  our  landscape  chang- 
l  so  rapidly.  Never  have  we  ex- 
oited  a  natural  resource  so  irretriev- 

piy- 

RECREATION  RESOURCES 
AND  VALUES 

f  We  should  remember  at  this  point 
e  value  of  recreation  resources  in 
iibilizing  and  balancing  out  a  health- 
i  r  economic  climate  for  all  of  Colo- 
do.  Out-of-state  vacationists  have 

! creased  146%  in  the  last  10  years, 
lese  four  million  people  last  year 
ent  some  250  billion  dollars.  This 
urist  money  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
l  “new  money”  that  is  placed  in  cir- 
,lation.  One  dollar  in  every  eight 
ent  in  Colorado  retail  trade  comes 
pm  outside  of  the  state.  It  is  esti- 

Iated  that  tourists  paid  nearly  3V3 
illion  dollars  in  gasoline  tax,  more 
an  2Vi  million  dollars  in  sales  tax, 
id  nearly  1  V'l  million  dollars  in  hunt- 
g  and  fishing  licenses.  State  resi¬ 
sts  and  visitors  spent  nearly  80  mil- 
j>n  dollars  on  hunting  and  fishing  in 
>58. 

Richard  Collett  said,  “The  wealth  of 
nation  is  in  its  soil,  its  water,  its  for¬ 
ts,  and  the  things  they  produce  and 
■produce.  When  all  the  gifts  of  nature 


that  can  be  commercialized  have  been 
converted  to  dollars  and  cents,  this 
will  be  a  poor  place  in  which  to  live.” 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

This  threat  to  the  wonders  of  nature, 
the  magnificent  and  diversified  scenery 
in  places  like  Rocky  Mountain  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  led  to  the  conviction  45 
years  ago  that  here  were  lands  too  fine 
to  have  their  beauty  or  their  interests 
cheapened  or  destroyed  by  turning 
them  to  base  uses  for  the  advantage  of 
the  few  or  of  the  moment.  “This  place 
should  be  preserved  by  us  for  others 
after  us  to  enjoy  as  we  have  enjoyed 
it.”  This  was  the  thought  behind  the 
growing  public  demand  for  parks  at 
all  levels  of  government  in  the  early 
1900’s.  Many  of  the  finest  municipal 
park  systems  in  this  country  were 
largely  acquired  during  the  first  two 
or  three  decades  of  this  century  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  farsighted  civic 
leaders  and  city  authorities.  These 
lands  were  dedicated  as  parks  in  a 
period  when  leisure  was  far  less  abun¬ 
dant  than  it  is  today,  when  cities  were 
less  congested  and  when  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  space  was  less  widely  recog¬ 
nized  or  urgently  needed. 

When  the  National  Park  Service  was 
instituted  in  1916,  both  of  the  state’s 
National  Parks,  Rocky  Mountain  and 
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Vega  Reservoir.  A  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  will  provide  a  900  acre  lake  in  this  area, 
of  the  Grand  Mesa  lakes,  this  will  provide,  with  700  acres  of  land,  a  1600  acre  State  Park 
40  miles  east  of  Grand  Junction. 


Mesa  Verde,  were  already  established 
as  well  as  the  Colorado  National  Mon¬ 
ument.  Dedication  of  five  other  mon¬ 
uments  in  the  state  followed  in  close 
succession.  Today,  Colorado’s  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service  areas  of  525,470 
acres  serve  3  Vs  million  people  (1957). 

Americans  cherish  and  enjoy  the 
last  remnants  of  our  continent’s  pri¬ 
meval  grandeur.  As  proof,  over  a 
quarter  of  our  population,  46  million 
people,  saw  them  in  1953.  A  major¬ 
ity  believe  that  these  areas  belonging 
to  them  are  safe  forever  and  that  their 
children,  and  their  children’s  children, 
will  always  have  them  to  enjoy. 

They  do  not  know  that  demands 
are  constantly  being  made,  by  a  mis¬ 
informed  portion  of  the  public,  for 
uses  in  the  National  Parks  and  Monu¬ 
ments,  that  were  never  intended,  uses 
that  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
ideal  of  leaving  them  unimpaired  for 
all  time.  They  are  generally  unaware 
of  the  powerful  pressures  that  exist 
for  the  invasion  of  such  areas  as  Colo¬ 
rado’s  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 


Congress  fails  consistently  to 
necessary  funds  and  seems  to  measure 
the  worth  of  the  parks  and  monuments 
solely  by  the  yardstick  of  public  enter-} 
tainment,  material  resource  values,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  visit  them 
yearly.  Despite  these  obstacles,  the 
National  Park  Service  continues  to  ex¬ 
pand.  Under  the  “Mission  66”  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Service  hopes  to  provide 
sufficient  facilities  by  1966  to  meet  the! 
public  demand  on  such  areas. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service,] 
too,  with  its  five-year  “Operation  Out¬ 
doors”  program  will  add  additional 
recreational  facilities  to  Colorado’s 
eleven  National  Forests  which  com¬ 
prise  over  13  million  acres. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  National 
Park  system  in  Colorado  is  Shadow 
Mountain  National  Recreation  Area, 
10,230  acres,  established  in  1952. 
Containing  Shadow  Mountain  and 
Granby  Lakes,  which  are  impound- 
ments  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
project,  the  park  has  facilities  for  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing,  camping,  picnicking,  hik¬ 
ing  and  horseback  riding. 
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hornton,  Colorado.  Not  even  in  existence  in  1950,  is  now  a  city  of  more  than  10,000  persons, 
adequate  planning  for  park  and  recreation  areas  is  a  problem  with  rapid  growth. 


STATE  PARKS 

Because  these  National  Park  and 
Forest  Services  have  done  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  in  Colorado,  and  because 
i  if  Denver’s  Mountain  Parks  system, 
here  has  been,  until  recently,  little 
upport  for  a  state  park  and  recreation 
ystem.  But  Colorado’s  total  out-of-the- 
ity  park  lands  provide  less  than  1/10 
{ if  an  acre  for  its  people  and  visitors, 
he  average  for  the  United  States  is 
78  of  an  acre  and  most  of  it,  as  in  our 
tate,  is  in  the  National  Parks  and 
orests,  far  removed  from  the  centers 
f  population. 

-  There  is  a  need  for  preservation  and 
development  of  scenic  areas  by  all 
;vels  of  government.  In  state,  no  less 
han  in  national  parks,  we  should  al- 
/ays  be  alive  to  our  obligations  before 
j:  is  too  late  to  set  aside,  in  reasonable 
proportion,  outstanding  representative 
jreas  of  forest,  desert,  mountain,  lake- 
hore,  rivers  and  marshland. 

Mr.  Harold  Lathrop,  Director  of 

1'ur  State  Parks  and  Recreation  De¬ 
triment,  has  recently  completed  a 
:>ng-range  master  plan.  He  says, 
Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 


State  of  Colorado  to  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  state  parks  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  which  could  well  comprise  ten 
to  fifteen  areas  of  at  least  25,000  acres 
and  to  continually  expand  the  program 
so  that  by  1975  there  would  be  not 
less  than  forty  units  with  a  total  area 
of  approximately  58,000  acres  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  program  of  the  local, 
county,  district  and  federal  agencies, 
and  thus  truly  make  Colorado  the 
“TOPS  IN  THE  NATION  FOR  REC¬ 
REATION”. 

If  Colorado  is  to  keep  pace  with  its 
twenty  “sister”  states  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  which  spent  more  than  40c 
per  person  in  1957,  providing  attrac¬ 
tive  areas  for  tourist  and  vacationists, 
it  could  justify  providing  approximately 
$650,000  immediately  for  state  park 
and  recreation  area  acquisition.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  that  it  establish  ways  and 
means  which  will  raise  ample  funds 
each  year  for  capital  improvements  to 
assure  the  continuing  development  of 
state  park  and  recreation  areas.  How 
can  you  help.  By  giving  the  program 
your  support  in  the  legislature.  Un- 
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less  an  informed  public  aggressively 
insists  on  its  right  to  adequate  park 
and  recreation  areas,  the  vanishing 
wilderness  and  the  vanishing  frontier 
will  be  joined  by  a  vanishing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Robert  Moses  reminds  us  that, 
“Prosperity,  without  prudent  control, 
physical  growth,  without  regulation  in 
the  common  interest,  movement,  with¬ 
out  plan  or  purpose,  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness,  with  no  common  objectives,  pro¬ 
longation  of  life,  without  cultivation  of 
leisure,  this  is  not  civilization.  PARKS 
ARE  THE  OUTWARD  VISIBLE 
SYMBOLS  OF  DEMOCRACY!” 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  assumed 


that  time  will  substantiate  the  presen 
estimates  of  a  greatly  expanded  popu 
lation.  In  looking  back  from  the  yea 
1980  or  2000,  how  will  we  who  hav< 
the  opportunity  to  create  a  better  com 
munity,  be  judged?  Will  we  be  satis 
tied  to  “let  nature  take  its  course”  o 
will  we,  as  planners  and  builders  o 
a  whole  new  community,  provide  park: 
and  open  spaces  so  necessary  to  th< 
well-being  of  our  future  citizens.  I 
we  settle  for  nothing  but  the  best 
then  we  must  weld  together  the  com 
munity  forces  of  private  citizens  anc 
officials  at  all  levels  of  government 
This  task  belongs  to  YOU! 


Look  and  Learn  Garden  Tours 
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LOOK  AND  LEARN 
TOUR 


JULY  12  and  13 

An  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  You  will  see 
twelve  beautiful  gardens  “Designed  for  Out  Door 
Living.”  These  are  gardens  designed  by  our  local 
nurserymen  and  landscape  architects,  full  of  fea¬ 
tures  created  by  the  professional  touch.  In  them 
you  will  find  ideas  galore  for  improvements  for 
your  own  home  grounds.  All  the  gardens  will  be 
open  both  days,  so  that  you  can  visit  them  at 
your  leisure.  If  at  all  possible,  the  person  who 
designed  the  garden  will  be  there  to  point  out 
the  various  features  of  the  garden.  In  any  case, 
there  will  be  experts  available  to  tell  you  what 
the  different  plants  are  and  their  cultural  requirements.  Set  these  dates,  July 
12  and  13,  aside  now  and  plan  to  attend.  Tickets  will  be  available  at  our  office, 
909  York  Street.  If  you  want  additional  information,  call  EAst  2-9656. 


GUARANTEED  NURSERY  STOCK 


Seec/s,  Fertilizers ,  Garden  Supplies,  Fireplace  wood. 

SOUTH  DENVER  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 


SPruce  7-7768 
SPruce  7-2350 


1534  So.  Broadway 
Open  Sundays,  9  to  4 
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NEWCOMERS,  BEWARE! 
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If  your  thumb  glows  a  luminous  pur- 
)le  since  gardening  in  Colorado,  don’t 
lespair;  plant  with  care! 

Plants,  like  people,  develop  certain 
:haracteristics  to  enable  their  survival 
inder  various  conditions.  People  ad¬ 
ust  readily  to  different  environments 
)y  varying  the  amount  of  clothing  they 
vear,  eating  foods  with  high  or  low 
at  content,  turning  the  thermostat, 
noving  to  a  warmer  or  cooler  part  of 
he  house  or  garden. 

Conditions  affecting  plant  growth 
ire  temperature,  humidity,  intensity  of 
unlight,  amount  of  rainfall,  hot  dry 
vinds,  alkalinity  of  soil,  alternate  freez- 
ng  and  thawing,  and  drought. 

Human  newcomers  to  this  area  im¬ 
mediately  recognize  their  physical 
leeds  for  comfort  and  survival,  but 
ew  realize  the  newcomer  plants’  pe- 
uliar  requirements.  Each  year  thou- 
ands  of  disappointed  gardeners  mourn 
he  loss  of  an  expensive  magnolia, 
lowering  dogwood,  mimosa  or  arbor- 
'itae. 

In  1953  plant  experts  from  the  state 
:gricultural  college,  the  bureau  of  plant 
ntomology,  landscape  architects,  nur- 
erymen,  city  forestry  and  parks  de¬ 
triment  met  in  an  attempt  to  classify 
>lants  by  their  various  degrees  of  hard¬ 
ness  for  this  region.  The  following 
ist  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  presented 


to  warn  newcomers  and  novice  gar¬ 
deners  about  the  inadvisability  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  grow  such  plants  unless 
they  recognize  the  risks  involved.  Some 
plants,  such  as  rhododendron  or  mim¬ 
osa,  might  survive  two  or  three  years  in 
a  protected  location  near  a  house  until 
an  extremely  cold  winter  kills  them. 
Occasionally  a  plant  has  survived  in 
this  region  despite  lack  of  proper  con¬ 
ditions.  Although  new  varieties  must 
be  tried  to  expand  the  list  of  plant 
material  hardy  here,  key  plants  and 
basic  plantings  should  be  made  with 
reliable  material  supplied  from  repu¬ 
table  firms  that  furnish  correct  plant¬ 
ing  advice. 

Plants  with  a  survival  optimum  of 
two  percent  in  a  protected  location 
include : 

Abelia 

Acacia 

Andromeda,  Pieris 
Azalea 

Buxus,  Box  (all  varieties  tender  except 
Korean  Box) 

Callicarpa,  Beautyberry 
Calluna,  Heather 
Camellia 

Carya,  Pecan  &  Hickory 
Castanea,  Chestnut 

Cedrus,  Cedar-of-Lebanon  and  all  true 
cedars 
Citrus 

Clethra,  Pepperbush 

Cornus  florida,  Flowering  Dogwood 

Diospyros,  Persimmon 

Enkianthus 

Erica,  Heath 
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Eucalyptus 
Franklinia,  Gordonia 
Fuchsia,  Hardy  Fuchsia 
Gardenia 

Hydrangea,  Tree  Hydrangea 
Ilex,  Holly 

Kalmia,  Mountain  Laurel 
Lagerstroemia,  Crapemyrtle 
Liquidambar,  Sweetgum 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  southern 
soulangeana,  saucer 
stellata,  Star 
Mimosa,  Sensitive  plant 
Nandina 

Nerium,  Oleander 
Nyssa,  tupelo,  Black  Gum 
Photinia,  Christmasberry 
Rhododendron 
Sassafras 

Sciadopitys,  Umbrella  Pine 
Sequoia 

Tax'odium,  Baldcypress 
Taxus  baccata,  English  Yew 
chinensis,  Chinese  Yew 
Vaccinium,  Blueberry 
Xanthorhiza,  Yellowroot 
Zelkova 

A  second  list  includes  plants  capable 
of  survival  in  protected  locations — 
by  planting  on  the  north  or  east  side 
of  a  building,  rock  or  other  shrubs; 
by  providing  more  acid  soil  (never 
apply  lime,  our  problem  is  alkalinity); 
by  wrapping  the  trunk  or  erecting 
temporary  shade  as  protection  from 
hot  afternoon  sun;  or  by  mulching  to 
prevent  alternate  thawing  and  freez¬ 
ing.  This  list  includes  plants  with  a 
survival  optimum  of  10  to  20  per¬ 
cent  when  planted  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  in  Denver,  and  with  protection 
survival  possibilities  are  increased. 

Abies  balsamea,  Balsam  Fir  (data  on  lasio- 
carpa,  alpine  &  lasiocarpa,  arizonica,  cork- 
bark,  very  scarce) 

Acer  palmatum,  Japanese  Maple 
platanoides,  Columnar  Maple 
Aesculus,  parviflora,  Shrub  Buckeye  or 
Bottlebrush 

pavia,  Red  Flowered  Buckeye 
Bambusa,  Bamboo 
Berberis  julianae,  Wintergreen 
verruculosa.  Warty  Barberry 
Calycanthus,  Sweetshrub 
Carpinus,  Hornbeam 
Carya,  Hickory 
Cassia,  Senna 


Catalpa  bignonoides,  Umbrella  Catalpa 
Ceanothus  americanus,  Redroot 
Cercidiphyllum,  Katsuratree 
Chamaebatiaria,  Fernbush,  Desertsweet 
Chamaecyparis,  Falsecypress 
Chilopsis  linearis,  Desertwillow 
(good  in  southern  Colorado) 

Clematis  montana,  Anenome  Clematis 
(all  other  Clematis  good  here) 
Cotoneaster  dielsiana,  Diels  Cotoneaster 
horizontalis,  Rock 
apiculata,  Cranberry 
Cytisus,  Broom 
Daphne  cneorum 
Deutzia 
Fagus,  Beech 

Fraxinus  quandrangulata,  Blue  Ash- 
Ginkgo,  Maidenhairtree 
Hamamelis,  Witchhazel 
Holodiscus  discolor,  Creambush 
(tried  little) 

Hydrangea  vine 
blue 

quercifolia,  Oakleaf 
A.G.  &  P.G.  prefer  shade 
Hypericum,  St.  Johnswort 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Winter  Jasmine 
Juglans  cinerea,  Butternut 

regia,  Persian  Walnut 
Juniperus  excelsa,  Greek  Juniper 
Kerria 

Laburnum,  Goldenchain 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  California  Privet 
Liriodendron,  Tuliptree 
Lonicera  fragantissima.  Winter  Honeysuckle 
Maclura,  Osage  Orange 
Magnolia  acuminata,  Cucumbertree 
Mahonia  aquifolium,  Oregongrape 
Ostrya,  Hophornbeam 
Picea  abies,  Norway  Spruce 
glauca,  White  Spruce 
Pyracantha,  Firethorn 
Pyrus,  Pear  (subject  to  fire-blight) 

Roses,  Tree  Rose 
Sapindus,  Soapberry 
Staphylea,  Bladdernut 
Tamarix  africana,  Tamarisk 
Thuja,  Arborvitae 

Viburnum  acerifolium,  Mapleleaf  V. 

cassinoides,  Witherod  V. 
dilatatum,  Linden  V. 
molle,  Kentucky  V. 
rhytidophyllum,  Leatherleaf 
tomentosum,  Doublefile. 

Planting  of  Chinese  Elm,  Black  Lo¬ 
cust  and  Poplars  is  discouraged  since 
they  are  subject  to  extreme  damage  by 
insects  and  storms. 
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REPORT  OF  STREET  AND  SHADE  TREE  COMMITTEE 

The  State  has  the  power  to  take  such  lands  as  it  needs  for  highway 
purposes,  according  to  a  Colorado  Supreme  Court  decision  of  February 
16,  1960. 

This  far  reaching  decision  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  average  citizen  is  aware  of  its  implications.  Already  its  effect  is 
evident  in  the  City  of  Denver.  In  the  next  few  years  the  application  of  this 
ruling  is  certain  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on- the  Denver  Park  system  as  well 
as  those  of  other  municipalities — all  under  the  name  of  “progress  and  necessity” 
— we  are  told  by  the  State  Highway  Department. 

There  was  very  little  protest  several  years  ago  when  the  City,  on  the 
grounds  of  traffic  necessity  and  safety,  widened  Federal  Boulevard  and  removed 
all  trees  from  Colfax  to  52nd  Street.  There  was  apprehension  but  no  formal 
protest  when,  on  the  same  grounds,  Josephine  Street  was  extended  north  from 
Colfax  to  18th  Avenue  and,  in  the  extension,  the  south-west  corner  of  City 
Park  was  sacrificed,  involving  some  5  or  6  acres. 

Perhaps  the  City  authorities  were  not  aware  of  what  they  had  started. 
About  that  time  the  State  Highway  Department  requested  City  Council  for 
seventeen  feet  of  land  to  be  taken  off  the  east  side  of  City  Park  for  the  widening 
of  interstate  highway  U.  S.  87. 

Its  climax  came  in  the  February  16  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  wherein 
the  Court  said, 

“It  is  clear  that  there  are  no  limitations  on  the  type  of  property  that  can 
be  acquired  by  the  state  through  condemnation  proceedings,  or  otherwise,  for 
highway  purposes.” 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by  Judge  O.  Otto  Moore,  further  said, 

“Where  a  municipality  holds  title  to  land  that  has  been  dedicated  to  long 
continued  use  for  park  purposes  and  the  charter  provides  that  park  lands 
shall  not  be  leased  or  sold  at  any  time  does  the  charter  provision  prevent  the 
state  under  its  power  to  condemn  land  for  highway  purposes  in  that  restriction 
from  acquiring  such  land?” 

I  This  question  is  answered  as  follows:  “The  state  has  power  to  acquire 
by  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  lands  of  a  municipal  corporation  already 
devoted  to  public  use.” 

The  decision  indicated  that  municipal  lands  needed  for  highway  purposes 
may  be  obtained  by  negotiation,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  the  state 
may  then  resort  to  condemnation.  The  Court  states  that  an  agreement  was 
reached  in  the  Colorado  Boulevard  case. 

Those  who  feel  that  trees  and  parks  are  a  necessity  for  urban  living  in 
the  20th  century  are  at  the  cross  roads.  Shall  we  give  up  in  despair  and  say 
that  nothing  can  be  done?  Everything  must  give  way  to  the  automobile  and 
super  highway.  But  no  sooner  are  super  highways  completed  than  they  are 
lover  crowded  with  new  corps  of  machines. 

Or  shall  we  oppose  each  new  proposed  park  invasion  and,  at  least,  insist 
jthat  where  park  lands  are  taken  for  highways  the  city  be  recompensed  with 
lands  of  equal  value  for  parks  to  be  located  elsewhere?  Should  our  Street  and 
Shade  Tree  Committee  be  revived  and  urged  to  study  the  situation  to  see  if 
anything  can  be  done  by  legislative  action  to  save  values  that  we  consider 
important? 

Dear  Member,  what  do  you  say? 

Fred  R.  Johnson 
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CRABGRASS  CONTROL 

By  Jess  L.  Fults* 


i 


RABGRASS  often  infests  and  ruins 
the  appearance  of  an  otherwise 
fine  lawn.  Crabgrass  is  a  summer  an¬ 
nual  that  grows  from  seed  produced 
the  previous  year.  The  plant  is  very 
sensitive  to  shade  but  will  grow  under 
a  wide  range  of  soil  conditions.  One 
plant  may  mature  hundreds  of  seeds 
during  its  short  growing  period.  The 
first  frosts  will  destrov  the  plants. 
Seeds  will  remain  alive  for  many  vears 
just  waiting  their  chance  to  grow.  Seeds 
mav  start  to  grow  in  late  April  and 
germination  may  continue  throughout 
the  summer. 

Chemicals  can  help  eliminate  crab¬ 
grass.  The  use  of  chemicals  should  be 
considered  a  supplement  to  good  cul¬ 
tural  practices.  Practices  that  will  aid 
in  developing  a  good  turf  cover  and 
in  turn  will  leave  little  room  for  crab¬ 
grass  to  develop  are : 

1.  Spring  and  fall  applications  of  the 
proper  fertilizer,  particularly  nitro¬ 
gen. 

2.  Adhere  to  a  minimum  cut  of  IV2 
inches  on  the  bluegrass  type  of 
lawn.  Two  inches  is  even  better. 

3.  Water  as  needed  to  penetrate  6  to 
8  inches  into  the  soil.  Avoid  fre¬ 
quent  light  sprinklings.  Wetting 
only  the  surface  of  the  lawn  en¬ 
courages  crabgrass  and  discourages 
the  desirable  grass. 

Proper  maintenance  is  seldom  found 
on  all  lawns  in  a  neighborhood.  Crab¬ 
grass  seed  many  spread  from  lawn  to 
lawn.  It  is  open  necessary  to  use  chem¬ 
icals  (herbicides)  to  control  crabgrass. 
Before  deciding  on  the  methods  of  at¬ 
tack  the  following  questions  should  be 
answered  satisfactorily  to  make  the 
control  program  most  effective. 


*Head,  Department  of  Botany  and  Plant 
Pathology,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado. 


Do  /  actually  have  crabgrass?  Mar 
weed  grasses  are  often  mistaken  f< 
crabgrass  especially  in  the  early  stag< 
of  growth.  Some  resemble  crabgra: 
in  the  seed  stage.  Chemicals  used  1 
control  crabgrass  will  not  general 
control  the  other  weed  grasses.  If  yc 
are  not  sure  the  weed  is  crabgrass  tal; 
a  specimen  to  your  County  Agricu 
tural  Agent  or  wrap  one  or  more  con 
plete  plants  in  aluminum  foil  and  sen 
to:  Botany  Department,  Coloraa 
State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Cole 1 
rado. 

How  severe  is  the  infestation? 

The  degree  or  severity  of  infests 
tion  will  determine  the  control  methoc 
to  be  used.  A  scattered  few  plants  ma 
be  pulled  out  by  hand.  Mild,  spottej 
infestations  can  be  eliminated  in 
few  years  by  hand  pulling  and  prope 
cultural  practices.  When  the  infests 
tion  is  moderate  to  severe  combin 
proper  maintenance  with  chemical; 
When  solid  stands  appear  complet 
reseeding  of  bluegrass  in  late  summd 
may  be  the  answer. 

What  chemicals  should  I  use? 

Chemicals  containing  2,4-D  and  2 
4,5-T,  or  mixtures  of  the  two  will  ncj 
control  crabgrass.  Many  differer 
chemicals  have  been  used  to  contrc 
crabgrass  with  more  or  less  success, 
Many  have  been  tested  at  Colorad 
State  University  and  many  are  bein 
tested  now. 

The  best  chemicals  for  spring  and 
early  summer  application: 

(April  1  to  June  1)  and  which  hav 
been  tested  from  1954  to  1959  are  dr 
granular  formulations  of  chlordane  an< 
dry  granular  formulations  of  lead  ar 
senate.  Several  new  chemicals,  testei 
for  the  first  time  in  1959,  appear  t< 
be  equal  or  better  than  the  chlordam 
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rabgrass  is  a  familiar  summer  marauder,  but  other  annuals  such  as  goosegrass  and  foxtail  may  be 
mistaken  for  crabgrass  by  the  inexperienced.  After  spraying,  a  quality  seed  mixture  can  be  sown 
irough  the  dried  remains  of  the  weed  grasses.  Photo  Lawn  Institute. 


nd  lead  arsenate  formulations.  These 
lew  ones  include  calcium  arsenate 
ormulations  which  are  being  released 
y  several  companies.  These  new  ones 
Iso  include  Zyton  (Dow  Chemical 
Co.)  and  Dachtol  (Diamond  Alkali 
jCo.)  All  of  these  new  chemicals  will 
•e  available  in  limited  quantities  for 
se  in  1960. 


”, he  best  chemicals  for  use  in  early  to 
ite  summer: 

After  the  crabgrass  can  be  easily 
een  in  the  lawn  are  formulations  con- 
aining  phenyl  mercuric  acetate  (PMA 
r  PMAS),  formulations  containing  ar- 
enic  (DSMA-disodium  mono-methyl 
rsenate  hexahydrate),  or  potassium 
yanate  (KOCN).  As  a  group  these 
hemicals  have  the  disadvantage  of 
ausing  temporary  burn  on  turf  of  the 


desirable  grasses  at  least  in  some  de¬ 
gree.  The  potassium  cyanate  has  the 
advantage  of  supplying  available  nitro¬ 
gen  as  a  by  product  of  its  use  as  a  weed 
killer.  Several  new  chemicals  are  now 
being  tested  and  some  may  replace 
these  older  ones  in  the  near  future. 

A  word  of  caution;  crabgrass  herbi¬ 
cides  should  not  be  applied  to  new 
lawns.  Wait  until  the  new  lawn  is  well 
established  and  has  been  mowed  for 
several  weeks.  IN  ALL  CASES  FOL¬ 
LOW  THE  MANUFACTURERS  DI¬ 
RECTIONS.  This  is  necessary  because 
the  various  trade  materials  vary  in 
active  ingredients  and  must  be  used 
at  the  prescribed  rate  per  1,000  square 
feet  of  area  to  be  covered.  In  addition, 
if  used  carelessly  they  can  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  people  and  pets. 


OPEN  SOON 

A  BRAND  NEW  ALL  ROUND  NEW  GARDEN  CENTER 

CREATIVE  GARDENS 

55th  and  Wadsworth  Arvada 
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COMPOSTING 

By  Irene  (Mrs.  John)  Scott 

Colorado  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs 


Horticulture  is  the  gardener’s  main¬ 
stay.  As  soon  as  she  learns  how  to 
grow  fine  specimens,  she  wants  to 
share  her  prizes  with  those  around  her. 
But  neighbors  are  limited.  So  the  gar¬ 
dener  looks  beyond  her  immediate 
surroundings  toward  a  community 
flower  show.  It  is  there  that  more  can 
marvel  at  the  miracles  produced  from 
a  packet  of  seeds,  as  recorded  in  the 
following  poem,  obviously  written  by 
this  unknown  author  before  inflation: 

'  Only  A  Package  Of  Seeds 

I  paid  a  dime  for  a  package  of  seeds, 

And  the  clerk  tossed  it  out  with  a  flip; 
“We’ve  got«’em  assorted  for  everyone’s 
needs,” 

He  said  with  a  smile  on  his  lip. 

“Pansies  and  poppies  and  asters  and  peas — 
Ten  cents  a  package,  and  pick  as  you 
please.” 

Now  seeds  are  just  dimes  to  the  man  in 
the  store, 

And  dimes  are  the  things  that  he  needs; 
And  I’ve  been  in  to  buy  them  in  seasons 
before, 

And  have  thought  of  them  merely  as 
seeds, 

But  it  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  took 
them  this  time: 

“You  have  purchased  a  miracle  here  for 
a  dime!” 

You’ve  a  dime’s  worth  of  power  which  no 
man  can  create, 

You’ve  a  dime’s  worth  of  life  in  your 
hand! 

You’ve  a  dime’s  worth  of  mystery,  destiny, 
fate, 

Which  the  wisest  cannot  understand. 

In  this  bright  little  package — now,  isn’t 
it  odd? 

You’ve  a  dime’s  worth  of  something 
known  only  to  God! 

These  are  seeds,  but  the  plants  and  the 
blossoms  are  here 
With  their  petals  of  various  hues; 

In  this  package  of  pellets,  so  dry  and  so 
queer, 

There’s  a  power  which  no  chemist  can 
fuse. 

Here  is  one  of  God’s  miracles  soon  to 
unfold: 

Thus  for  ten  cents  an  ounce  is  Divinity 
sold! 


Divinity  extends  to  plants  too,  whiq< 
are  about  as  economical  as  seeds,  s 
angles  considered.  Many  don’t  ha^ 
the  space  required  for  sunning  seed 
lings  indoors,  either.  Time  is  anoth< 
factor  in  springless  Colorado  if  ycj 
want  to  get  a  jump  on  the  seasons. 

Show  people  talk  about  groomir 
plant  material  for  exhibition  to  tl 
extent  that  you  might  be  inclined  t 
attach  undue  significance  to  last  da; 
preparations.  Good  nursery  stock  (, 
seeds  well  grown  will  reduce  this  reaci 
iness  routine.  Granted  expert  groon|i 
ing  can  do  for  plant  specimens  wh; 
the  right  clothes,  hair  style  and  co: 
metics  can  do  for  women.  But  botii 
need  a  good  heritage  in  the  proper  ei 
vironment.  Best  bet  is  to  put  yoi 
money  in  top-name  varieties.  Plac 
same  in  super  soil  for  healthy  plan 
with  ample  growth  that’ll  discourag 
disease  and  insects. 

Selecting  entries  from  such  a  cu 
tural  background  is  play.  Especial! 
if  you’ve  deep-watered  (irrigated  c 
used  a  soaker)  a  few  days  ahead,  an; 
then  sprinkled  the  morning  befort 
Here  in  Colorado  we  cut  mature  plat 
material  with  a  sharp  knife  (no  shear:: 
please)  the  p.m.  prior  to  entering 
The  general  idea  being  that  the  suga 
content  within  the  plant  reaches  it! 
maximum  capacity  about  four  to  fiv 
o’clock,  depending  upon  several  fac: 
tors.  This  pre-show  preparation  of  ct 
plant  material  is  called  conditioning  cj 
hardening. 

Books  have  been  written  about  con 
ditioning.  One  of  the  more  popula 
is  Victoria  R.  Kasperski’s  “How  t 
Make  Cut  Flowers  Last”  price  $2.95 
may  be  ordered  from  National  Counci 
of  Books;  or  obtained  from  the  Fed 
eration’s  library.  But  wherever  blue 
ribbon  horticulturists  meet,  you’ll  heat 
different  methods  of  prolonging 
flower’s  freshness.  I  suggest  you  d< 
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ime  experimenting.  All  I  do  after  a 
tie  attention  to  stems  (sear  the  bleed- 
s,  etc.)  is  to  submerge  them  up  to 
eir  blooms  in  tap  water  overnight  in 
e  laundry  tubs. 

Several  days  before  this  last,  long 
ght,  I  have  referred  to  notes,  seed 
italogs  or  saved  packets  as  to  the 
metal  names  of  all  entries  I  hope  to 
dhibit.  Now,  a  marigold,  for  example, 
a  common  name;  Tagetes  is  a  Latin 
•  botanical  name,  classified  as  Afri- 
m,  Dwarf,  French,  etc.,  plus  its 
>ecial  variety  such  as  Harmony  (one 
:  the  Petite’s);  Cracker  Jack  (a 
ant);  Climax  (a  hybrid);  etc.  But 
is  this  last,  the  variety,  that  the  pub- 
;  is  interested  in,  because  that  is  the 
isiest  and  often  only  way  to  get  a 
ower  “Just  like  I  saw  in  the  show.” 

With  this  information,  print  (  really 
tter)  or  type  the  common,  Latin  and 
irietal  names  on  a  strip  of  paper  and 
tach  to  the  stem  (usually  right  under 
le  bloom)  with  tape,  paper  clip,  pin, 
c.  This  will  endear  you  to  the  public, 
le  judges  and  the  show  committees, 
pecially  classification  and  entries. 

To  facilitate  entering,  often  a  pro- 
jinged  procedure  and  sometimes  a 

JSttleneck,  have  your  entry  cards  made 
at  in  advance.  (You  may  have  to 
:copy  them  on  different  paper  for  the 
ntries  Committee.)  Consult  your 
ehedule,  which  will  list  divisions,  hor- 
:ulture,  design,  educational,  etc.;  sec- 
ins,  annuals,  perennials,  fruits  and 
;getables,  etc.;  classes,  zinnias,  asters, 
)ples,  etc.;  sub-classes,  probably  indi- 
ited  by  a-b-c-etc.  and  listing  sizes, 
)lors,  varieties,  etc.;  and  sometimes 


more  sub-classes,  usually  using  num¬ 
erals  1-2-3  etc.;  and  with  a  further  de¬ 
fining. 

Suppose  you  want  to  enter  your 
Fantasy  Zinnias.  Schedule  in  hand, 
you  note  that  horticulture  happens  to 
be  D/v.  II;  annuals  are  Sect.  I;  zinnias 
are  Cl.  26;  “Medium  flowered  2  to  4 
inches”  is  b  (A  sub-class)  and  “Fan¬ 
tasy,  5  blooms”  is  the  second  sub-class, 
number  2.  Put  all  italicized  words  and 
figures  on  your  entry  card,  plus  your 
name  and  address,  and  you’ll  be  re¬ 
garded  as  somewhat  of  a  genius. 

Principles  and  rules  modified  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  schedule  are  fol¬ 
lowed  when  entering  your  design,  ar¬ 
rangement  or  what  ever  you  call  your 
artistic  achievement.  It’s  a  smart  idea 
to  again  take  up  your  pen  or  type¬ 
writer  and  describe  your  creation  for 
the  judges  and  public  on  a  small  white 
card.  This  is  a  surer  way  of  having 
your  plant  masterpiece  interpreted  as 
you  intended. 

An  example  of  the  above  was  fol¬ 
lowed  at  a  last  season’s  Iris  show. 
The  theme  was  “Love  in  June”  and 
the  class  the  “Groom’s  Stag  Party”, 
stressing  originality.  The  plant  mater¬ 
ial  (and  it  is  well  to  list  this  on  the 
card,  too.)  was  red  iris,  shading  from 
light  at  the  top  to  reddish  brown  at 
the  container’s  edge.  Iris  buds,  Lamb’s 
Wool  (now  a  lamb,  but  soon  a  ram), 
blades  (lilies-of-the-valley  foliage). 
Container,  reddish-brown  ice-bucket. 
Base,  man’s  dark  brown  pants.  Ac¬ 
cessory,  bottle  of  Old  Stag  liquor 
(really  coffee).  On  the  accompanying 
card  was:  “Buds  and  young  blades, 
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with  ice-bucket,  bottle  of  Stag,  and 
pants  (which  his  wife  will  wear  from 
now  on)  typify  the  Groom's  Stag 
Party.” 

Shows,  as  well  as  stags,  in  this  area 
are  growing  up.  They  are  out  of  their 
milk  bottles.  But  with  maturity  comes 
added  responsibility.  Thus,  more  and 
more  shows  are  trying  advance  entries, 
usually  in  just  one  division  as  a  starter. 
And  most  clubs  consider  it  more  im¬ 
portant  to  know  the  number  of  en¬ 
tries  in  the  artistic  division.  Control¬ 
ling  the  entries  is  invaluable  to  the 
staging  and  entries  chairman,  and  all 
committees  to  a  lesser  degree.  Ad¬ 
vance  entries  can  make  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  show  and  one 
figuratively  out-of-this-world.  It’s  al¬ 
most  a  must  for  an  open  show,  such 
as  the  one  the  Sunshine  Seeders,  Lit¬ 
tleton  is  sponsoring  Friday,  June  17 
at  the  Arapahoe  County  Fair  Grounds. 

A  show  is  considered  open  when 
anyone  may  enter,  as  contrasted  with 
a  closed  show  where  only  members 
may  exhibit  and  keep  the  ribbons 
themselves.  This  show,  with  the  theme 
“Suburban  Solariums”  is  being  given 
in  co-operation  with  the  Arahapoe 
County  Fair  Board,  and  will  replace 
the  adult  show  formerly  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Junior  Fair  and  Little 
Britches  Rodeo.  Anyone  wanting  a 
schedule  may  write  Mrs.  Edith  Shake¬ 
speare,  700  Littleton  Blvd.,  Apt.  4, 
Littleton.  Advance  entries  in  design 
division  only.  The  show  committees 
want  many,  many  entries.  They  have 
room  galore,  something  of  a  rarity 
heretofore. 


Rare  too  is  the  floral  design  of  fres 
plant  materials  that  lasts.  About  th 
only  way  it  can  be  captured  is  vi 
photography.  Even  a  small  sho1 
has  its  quota  of  slides,  colored  an, 
regular  films.  All  of  which  is  fine,  onl  i 
such  shutter-bugging  doesn’t  go  fa 
enough.  Referring  specifically  to  n 
production  for  contests  such  as  th 
calendars  put  out  by  Helen  Van  Pe 
Wilson  and  added  by  National  Council 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Many  state 
put  out  their  own  calendars  and  worrn 
no  more  about  finances,  I’m  told. 

The  person  to  take  these  photc> 
graphs  for  any  commercial  purposJl 
(newspapers  and  magazines,  greetin 
cards  and  stationery,  etc.)  is  a  profes* 
sional  photographer.  His  name  an 
price  should  be  included  in  the  sched 
ule.  And  he  should  be  given  an  opr 
portunity  to  take  the  photographs  be^ 
fore  the  public  is  admitted.  Sometime;  t 
he  might  do  them  before  the  judging 
or  follow  the  judging.  Persons  wish 
ing  their  designs  taken  could  leavl 
their  names  and  copies  of  entries  with 
a  designated  show  committee,  wh< 
would  give  it  to  the  photographer. 

Photographing  floral  designs  is  a 
specialized  as  portraiture,  architecture 
etc.  Floral  knowledge  and  experience 
are  essential.  I’d  suggest  you  clubs  in 
terest  a  photographer  in  your  area,  anc 
give  him  all  your  floral  work,  whicl 
will  make  it  worthwhile  for  him  to  be! 
come  expert  in  a  field  that  is  recognized 
as  different  if  not  difficult.  The  Denvel 
area  is  fortunate  in  having  Art  Gore 
whose  posy  pictures  are  winning  na¬ 
tional  recognition. 


KROH  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Preferred  Nursery  Stock  for  the 
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I960  All  America  Mum  Selections.  Left— Pink  Cherub.  Above-^Headliner.  Below— Mardi  Gras. 

I  Mums  For  Longest  Lasting  Flowers 

By  W.  Ray  Hastings 


pHE  one  quality  that  people  want 
most  in  a  flower  appears  to  be  its 
j'ility  to  last  long  in  the  vase.  This 
jits  the  wonderful  world  of  Mums 
iles  ahead  in  the  estimation  of  mil- 
]>ns  because,  of  all  garden  flowers, 
urns  are  the  longest  lasting.  Weeks 
]ter  they  have  been  cut  and  brought 
to  the  house,  they  still  maintain  the 
jistine  freshness  of  their  garden  days. 

j  How  this  quality  affects  their  popu- 
|rity  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
France  growers  of  the  small  Chrys- 
ithemums  have  had  to  increase  their 
oduction  as  much  as  10  and  20  times 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  demand 


for  these  cut  flowers.  In  America, 
long-lasting  Mums  are  steadily  reach¬ 
ing  new  heights  of  popularity  as  more 
and  more  people  become  acquainted 
with  the  improved  Mums  today,  among 
them  the  buttons,  pompoms  and  large 
flowered  varieties.  Planted  in  spring, 
they  produce  their  flowers  from  early 
fall  to  hard,  killing  frosts,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  gardeners  and  homekeepers  plenty 
of  bright  fall  color  first  in  the  garden 
and  then  in  the  house  for  a  long  bloom¬ 
ing  season.  They  bloom  so  profusely 
that  even  though  whole  sprays  of 
bloom  are  cut  for  the  house,  plenty 
remain  on  the  bush  to  decorate  the 
outdoor  scene. 
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Of  all  the  Mums  available  today, 
perhaps  the  winners  of  the  All-America 
Mum  Selections  are  the  most  note¬ 
worthy. 

There  are  ten  varieties  which  to  date 
are  entitled  to  wear  the  title  of  All- 
America  Winner.  Each  of  them  un¬ 
derwent  rigorous  testing  in  various 
gardens  scattered  about  the  country, 
and  emerged  the  victor  in  competition 
with  numerous  candidates.  Judged 
during  this  period  by  impartial  experts 
working  under  a  strict  system  of  scor¬ 
ing,  the  All-America  Winners  then  be¬ 
come  available  for  America’s  gardens 
through  reliable  nurserymen  and  gar¬ 
den  centers.  Each  of  the  AAMS  win¬ 
ners  carries  its  own  name  tag  which 
identifies  that  variety  as  a  winner,  and 
which  serves  to  protect  the  buyer. 

The  three  winners  for  1960  are 
Mardi  Gras,  Headliner  and  Pink 
Cherub.  Mardi  Gras,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  is  gay  and  colorful  —  a  red  and 
gold,  fully  double,  large-flowered  beau¬ 
ty.  The  opening  flowers  are  red-orange 
and  change  to  golden  yellow  so  that 
there  is  a  two-toned  effect  at  all  times. 
Mardi  Gras  flowers  are  as  big  as  4  to 
4 Vi  inches,  making  a  wonderful  splash 
of  color  on  the  two-foot  plant. 

Headliner  has  terra-cotta  bronze 
buds  which  open  to  rich  walnut-coral 
with  a  gold  haze  on  the  petal  reverses. 


SIMPSON  SEED  CO. 
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It’s  a  masterpiece  from  the  strong 
erect,  two-foot  plant  to  the  magnified 
4-inch  flowers. 

Pink  Cherub,  a  pompom  type,  rq 
sembles  a  miniature  honeycomb  witt 
tightly  packed,  tubular  petals  and  1  Vi 
inch,  neat,  round  flowers.  The  color  ij 
purplish-pink  with  a  reddish-purpl 
center — very  attractive. 

The  All-America  Winners  for  195 
and  1959  include  Ruby  King,  Crimso 
Lady,  Flair  (a  lively  lavender),  Enf 
peror  (bright,  golden  yellow),  Show 
piece  (royal  rose),  Girl  Friend  (pin 
to  coral-rose)  and  Burning  Bronz 
(tangerine,  bronze  and  orange  med 
ley).  r 

All  of  these  make  wonderful  cutting 
and  provide  bushels  of  blooms.  Eas; 
to  plant  and  needing  a  minimum  o 
care,  they  are  exceptionally  satisfyin; 
both  as  garden  plants  and  as  a  riel 
source  of  flowers  for  the  house.  Plant 
ed  in  spring,  they  reward  the  gardene 
from  mid-September  on,  blooming  witl 
great  abundance  and  with  the  gayes 
of  colors. 

Whether  you  order  these  outstand 
ing  AAMS  Mums  from  your  gardei 
center  or  by  mail  from  your  favorifi 
mail  order  nursery,  this  much  is  surt 
.  .  .  your  satisfaction  will  be  great,  foi 
no  flower  in  the  fall  is  as  long-lasting 
as  brightly  colorful  and  as  dependable 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

BARTELDES  GARDEN  CENTER 

East  40th  Ave.  at  Jackson  (2  Blocks  West  of  Colo.  Blvd.)  FL  5-7361 
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DIG  THESE  QUESTIONS 


Question :  How  soon  can  I  plant 
lion  sets? 

Answer :  Onion  sets  may  be  planted 
early  as  March.  They  may  also  be 
anted  as  late  as  May  and  give  good 
suits. 

Question:  When  is  the  best  time  to 
une  a  forsythia? 

Answer:  Prune  your  forsythia  a 
eek  or  two  after  it  has  stopped 
ooming.  Pruning  before  it  blooms 
iprives  you  of  part  of  the  flowers. 

Question:  My  coleus  plant  keeps 
opping  its  leaves.  What  is  wrong? 

Answer:  You  are  probably  keeping 
spur  coleus  too  wet.  This  is  a  very 
>mmon  cause  of  leaf-drop  in  house 
i ants.  Cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
Jater  you  are  giving,  soaking  the  plant 
joroughly  when  you  do  water,  but 
j  emitting  it  to  dry  out  between  water- 

igs.  Also,  be  sure  your  plant  has 
)od  drainage.  Coleus  plants  do  not 
ce  “wet  feet.” 

uestion:  What  are  “tetraploid  snap¬ 
dragons?” 

nswer:  Tetraploid  snapdragons  have 

I  a  4n  chromosome  number,  or  4 
times  the  normal  haploid  chromo¬ 
some  number.  Ordinary  snapdrag¬ 
ons  have  a  2n  chromosome  number, 
which  is  the  normal  number  for 
flowering  plants.  Tetroploid  plants 
are  generally  larger  and  heavier- 
stemmed  than  normal  2n  plants. 

uestion:  Can  the  Peruvian  daffodil 
be  grown  successfully  in  Denver? 

nswer:  Yes.  The  Peruvian  daffodil 
( Hymenocallis  calathina,  Jsmene 


calathina )  is  a  lovely  flower  which 
should  be  seen  more  in  the  Denver 
area.  It  bears  a  flat-topped  cluster 
of  large,  fragrant  white  flowers  with 
funnel-shaped  crowns  and  fringed 
lobes.  Peruvian  daffodil  is  rather 
tender,  and  bulbs  should  not  be  set 
out  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
They  grow  rapidly  to  maturity.  The 
bulbs  must  be  taken  up  in  the  aut¬ 
umn  and  stored  in  a  cool  place.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  digging  the  bulbs, 
as  they  put  out  a  number  of  fleshy 
roots  which  should  not  be  broken 
off. 

Question:  How  soon  can  I  set  out  my 
geranium  plants? 

Answer:  Not  until  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  In  Denver,  it  is  advisable  to 
wait  until  Memorial  Day. 
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MORGRO  FERTILIZER 

The  perfect  all-around  garden  fertilizer. 
Morgro  is  truly  a  complete  plant  food, 
giving  your  garden  all  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  plant  growth.  Mor¬ 
gro  is  25%  available  plant  food  con¬ 
taining  6%  nitrogen,  10%  phosphate, 
4%  potash,  plus  5%  iron  sulphate  and 
small  amounts  of  available  boron,  cop¬ 
per,  calcium,  manganese,  magnesium, 
sulphur,  zinc.  Morgro  is  made  particu¬ 
larly  for  intermountain  soils  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  richer,  greener  growth  that  is 
easily  seen  in  comparison  to  areas  not 
fed  with  Morgro.  The  first  choice  of 
western  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 


50-lb.  bags . 3.29 

100-lb.  bags . 6.50 
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LAWN  SEED  RECOMMENDATION 


By  Chas.  M.  Drage 

Extension  Horticulturist ,  Colorado  State  University 


It  is  easy  to  avoid  serious  mistakes  when  choosing  seed  for  a  permamt 
lawn.  When  time  and  desire  do  not  permit  a  close  study  of  the  various  gr  s 
species  and  mixtures  that  are  available  for  planting,  then  plant  straight  Kentucj| 
or  Merion  Kentucky  bluegrass.  By  doing  this  you  can  avoid  costly  mistakes  s<s 
C.  M.  Drage,  extension  horticulturist,  at  Colorado  State  University,  Ft! 
Collins. 

Fifty  cool-season  mixtures  and  lawn  grass  species  were  planted  at  t; 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville  Station,  in  October,  1953.  After  fijl 
years  of  study  the  results  were  recently  published  in  the  Agronomy  Journal  j 
Doctors  Juska  and  Hanson. 

By  1958  they  found  that  the  best  mixture  was  75%  Merion  and  25 
red  fescue.  Also,  that  75%  common  Kentucky  and  25%  red  fescue  was  superrj 
to  common  bluegrass  seeded  alone.  Merion  was  significantly  better  than  comm  j 
bluegrass  over  the  5-year .  period.  Mixtures  of  Merion  and  common  wejl 
superior  to  common  bluegrass  alone. 

It  was  also  found  that  mixtures  with  bentgrasses  or  Alta  or  Kentucky  j  j 
tall  fescues  should  not  be  planted. 

In  considering  what  to  plant,  certain  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  saj 
Drage.  First,  a  good  stand  of  a  single  species  makes  a  nicer  appearing  lax  | 
because  the  texture  and  color  is  uniform.  Second,  since  no  one  species  of  gral 
is  perfect,  because  of  disease  and  other  factors,  a  mixture  of  two  or  thr 
adapted  perennial  species  will  likely  result  in  a  higher  quality  turf. 

In  considering  the  characteristics  of  the  adapted  perennial  species  le 
consider  Merion  first.  Compared  to  common  it  is  darker  green  in  color;  it  c;  I 
be  mowed  slightly  shorter  and  it  is  less  suspectible  to  common  leafspot;  theil 
are  factors  in  its  favor.  Merion  germinates  more  slowly;  it  requires  a  high  | 
fertility  level  “from  6  to  8  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  annually  per  1,000  squa 
feet,”  and  Merion  is  quite  susceptible  to  rust.  Common  bluegrass  is  le 
damaged  by  leafspot  when  grown  at  lower  levels  of  fertility,  3  to  4  poun< 
of  nitrogen  annually  per  1,000  square  feet. 

Red  fescues  do  better  than  the  blue  grass  strains  in  shady  areas  and  c 
droughty  soils.  Their  color  is  a  lighter  green  and  they  are  more  difficult  i 
mow. 


Don’t  drop  paper  and  other  debris  on  the  streets.  If  you  can’t  find 
proper  receptacle  for  your  trash,  remember  .  .  .  you  CAN  take  it  with  yo 
Let’s  all  help  keep  America  beautiful. 
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•Seasonal  SuaaedtionS 


FLOWER  BED 


RAN S  PLANT 


M  CUT 


SPIDER  MITES 


May  is  usually  a  pleasant  month  with  many 
of  our  early  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  in  bloom. 
To  really  enjoy  it,  you  have  to  get  out  and  see 
them.  Plan  a  trip  around  the  parks  and  park¬ 
ways  early  in  the  month  to  see  the  lilacs,  tulips 
and  flowering  crabs.  A  trip  to  Canon  City  to  see 
the  cherry  trees  in  bloom  is  always  nice,  and  this 
year  should  be  especially  good  for  wild  flowers 
on  the  plains  and  foothills.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  month  the  iris  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  in 
Boulder  should  be  coming  into  bloom.  Take  notes 
on  the  times  when  these  various  plants  are  in 
flower.  Such  notes  come  in  handy  when  you  are 
planning  a  garden  for  continuous  bloom. 

The  planting  of  bare  root  trees  and  shrubs 
should  be  done  in  the  fore  part  of  May  if  possible. 
The  longer  such  planting  is  put  off,  the  greater 
gamble  it  becomes.  If  you  can’t  get  such  items 
planted  early,  don’t  worry  as  practically  all  nur¬ 
sery  stock  will  be  available  in  containers  through¬ 
out  the  summer  season. 

You  can  safely  plant  most  vegetable  and  an- 
AiMNUALSnuai  seeds  around  the  15th  of  May.  You  should 
wait  until  Memorial  Day  to  set  out  your  bedding 
plants.  This  is  to  make  sure  they’re  not  caught 
by  a  late  frost.  Perennials  such  as  shasta  daisies 
and  mums  can  be  divided  and  transplanted  now. 
To  do  this,  dig  a  clump,  break  off  the  young  plants 
on  the  outside,  plant  them  and  throw  the  center 
portion  of  the  old  plant  away. 

The  early  blooming  shrubs  such  as  lilacs, 
snow  balls  and  others  should  be  pruned  as  soon 
as  they  finish  blooming.  Don’t  just  shear  off  the 
tops  of  these  shrubs,  but  keep  them  young  and 
vigorous  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  older  canes 
clear  to  the  ground.  If  you  repeat  this  each  season 
you  can  maintain  a  dense  compact  shrub  in¬ 
definitely. 

It’s  usually  safe  to  unhill  your  roses  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May,  and  at  this  time  to  prune 
them.  On  good  healthy  strong  bushes,  cut  back 
only  to  live  wood.  On  weaker  bushes,  remove 
spindly  canes  and  dead  wood. 

If  the  weather  turns  hot  you  may  need  to 
water  your  lawns.  Just  remember  that  when  you 
water  do  a  thorough  job  of  it.  Soak  the  lawn 
deeply  and  infrequently,  an  inch  of  moisture  per 
week  is  adequate  for  good  growth  of  blue  grass 
lawns. 


ROSES 
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PRUNE  FLOWERING  SURU&S 


Speaking  of  lawns,  weeds  like  dandelions  wi 
be  growing  vigorously  now,  so  start  your  contr< 
spraying  as  soon  as  possible.  2,4-D  will  kill  mo 
of  the  broadleafed  weeds  if  put  on  when  the  ten 
perature  is  in  the  70’s.  Water  a  day  or  two  befoi 
you  plan  to  spray,  then  hold  off  watering  four  ( 
five  days  after  spraying  for  best  results. 

Don’t  spray  when  the  wind  is  blowing  an 
be  careful  with  2,4-D  around  your  roses  and  oth( 
plant  materials  as  it  can  seriously  injure  them. 

Like  weeds,  some  of  the  insect  pests  will  pi 
in  their  appearance  this  month.  Make  it  a  regi 
lar  practice  to  inspect  the  plants  in  your  yari 
Look  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  on  th 
stems  for  the  insects  themselves  and  for  signs  c 
injury  caused  by  them.  There  are  several  goo 
multiple  purpose  sprays  on  the  market  that  wi 
control  the  major  portion  of  these  pests.  Get 
bottle  now  and  keep  it  handy  along  with  one  c 
the  easy  to  use  hose  sprayers.  If  you  have  larg 
trees  to  spray,  we  suggest  you  contact  a  commei 
rial  arborist. 

Plan  to  attend  our  plant  auction.  You  wi 
find  many  fine  plants  for  your  garden  at  reasor 
able  prices  and  you’ll  be  helping  your  Associatio 
by  your  purchases.  Remember  the  date,  May 
and  8,  at  Botanic  Gardens  House,  909  Yor 
Street. 


The  Instantly  Soluble 
Concentrated  High-Nutrition 
Plant  Food  for  5-Way  Feeding! 


The  pioneer  in  foliar  feeding;  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  Reilly  Secret  Formula,  bal¬ 
ancing  basic  nutrients;  Nitrogen  23%, 
Phosphoric  Acid  21%,  Potash  17% 
plus  trace  elements  and  hormones. 


FAST!  EASY! 


SURE!  SAFE! 
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EVERGREENS 


FOXTAIL  PINE 


NATIVE  COLORADO  EVERGREENS 
GRAFTED  JUNIPERS 
SPREADING  JUNIPERS 
PINES 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT  FERTILIZERS 

"Make  the  Good  Earth  Better" 


Call  YUkon  5-1504 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 


MORRISON,  COLO. 


SOIL 
CONDITIONER 


(MONTMORiLLONiTE) 


THE  GARDNER'S  FRIEND 


“MELLO-ETT 
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MELLOWS  THE  SOIL 

•  Puts  Minerals  Back  Into  Depleted  Soils  •  Loosens  Packed  Soil 

•  Restores  Mineral  Balance  •  Helps  Release  Nutrients  to  Plants 

Packaged  and  Distributed  by 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  INC. 

2645  WEST  ALAMEDA  AVENUE  WE  5-3528 
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TREES!  NATURE'S  AIR  CONDITIONERS 

SCHULHOFF  ARBORIST  SERVICE 

Specialists  in  Tree  Care 

HArrison  4-6112 


We  Have  Been  Growing  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Plants  in  the  Denver  Area  for 
75  Years. 

We  Know  the  Best  Plants  for  this 
Climate  and  Know  How  to  Plant 
Them. 

Come  and  See  Our  Garden  Shop. 
We  have  a  complete  line  of  Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  Insecticides  and  Plant 
Foods. 


Excellent  Selectton-af  Container  Grown  Evergreens  and  Shrubs 


Now  Available  —  the  New  1960  All-America  Roses 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES,  INC. 

West  38th  and  Wadsworth 
HArrison  4-5584 


IATIONAL 

NVENTION 

AND 

)SE  SHOW 
5age  151 


WORLD'S 

‘largest 

FLOWER 
jf  SHOW 
Page  165 


ARDENING 
,||  WITH 
OLORADO 
j’lLDINGS  II 
Page  168 


JUNE 

1960 


!5  Cents 


SWINGLE 

TREE 

SURGERY 

COMPANY 


620  So.  Dahlia 
FR  7-8123 


Close  up  of  European  elm  scale  that  does 
serious  damage  to  our  American  elm  trees. 


This  is  the  season  to  apply  summer  sprays 
to  control  scale  insects. 


Transplanting 
Pruning  Removing 

Spraying 


1  LI FF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Shade,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  hardy 
vines,  small  fruits,  and  ever¬ 
greens,  container 
grown. 

40,000  perennial  plants  in  containers.  Over  400 
varieties,  including  specimen  plants  and  ground 

covers. 

New  Plants  —  Harvest  Giant  Mums,  all  colors; 
Olympic,  Mid-Century,  Fiesta,  Harmony,  Golden 
Chalice,  and  Valencia  Hybrid  Lilies;  New  Petunias; 

Spun  Gold  Marigolds;  Rocket  and  Hit  Parade 

Snaps;  Bougainvilleas. 

ILIFF  GARDEN 

SK  6-5656 

NURSERY 

SK  6-5656 

4750  E.  Iliff 

House  plants.  Green  and 
flowering  plants  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Let  us  repot  your 
plants. 

4750  E.  Iliff 

COME  AND  SEE  US 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

The  most  complete  stock. 

Fertilizers,  insecticides,  trel- 

Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

lises,  large  flower  pots,  peat, 
and  potting  soil. 

JUNE 
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The  Garden  Guide,  Pat  Gallavan, 
KRMA-TV  Channel  6,  Thursday  at 
9  p.m. 

The  Green  Thumb  Program  —  Every 
Saturday  morning  on  KLZ  at  10:15 
a.m. 

Fun  with  Flowers — A  lecture  and  dem¬ 
onstration,  followed  by  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  arrangements.  Each  person 
brings  containers,  mechanics,  and 
materials.  The  workshops  are  open 
to  everyone.  They  will  be  held  each 
month  at  the  following  times  and 
places: 

Workshop  1 — Botanic  Gardens  House, 
909  York  Street,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  II — Lakeside  Denver  Dry 
Goods,  44th  and  Harlan,  10  a.m., 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  III — Arapahoe  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Littleton,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Floral  Art  Courses  —  Opportunity 
School.  Every  Thursday,  9  a.m.- 
11:30  a.m.,  1  p.m. -3:30  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m. -9: 15  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
except  for  materials. 

BOTANIC  GARDENS  HOUSE 
MEETINGS 
909  York  Street 

June  1 — Botany  Club,  7:30  p.m. 

June  3 — Civic  Garden  Club,  11  a.m. 

June  6 — Sunburn  and  Blisters  Garden 
Club,  9  a.m. 

June  7 — Mountain  View  Garden 
Club,  10  a.m. 


i 


Green  Thumb  Editorial  CommitC. 
2  p.m. 

June  8 — Colorado  Federation  of  G  - 
den  Clubs,  Executive  Board,  10  a.i. 
Organic  Gardeners,  8  p.m. 

June  9 — Lakes  O’  Bow  Mar  Garch 
Club,  9:30  a.m. 

Denver  Rose  Society,  7:30  p.m. 

June  10 — Colorado  Forestry  and  H<- 
ticulture  Association  Finance  Co  - 
mittee,  10:30  a.m. 

Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticultu 
Association  Board  Luncheon,  11:  ) 
a.m. 


June  13 — Judges’  Council,  10  a.m. 

June  14 — Martindale  Garden  Ck| 
12:30  p.m. 

Evergreen  Garden  Club,  7:30  p.;. 
June  15 — Fun  with  Flowers  Wor- 
shop,  9:30  a.m. 

June  20 — Green  Thumb  Garden  Clu, 
11:30  a.m. 

June  23 — Civic  Garden  Club,  1  p.i 
June  27 — Golden  Gardeners,  12: ] 
p.m. 

July  5 — South  Denver  Garden  Clu 

1  p.m. 

Green  Thumb  Editorial  Committed 

2  p.m. 

July  6 — Botany  Club,  7:30  p.m. 

July  8 — Colorado  Forestry  and  Hor 
culture  Association  Finance  Cor 
mittee,  10:30  a.m. 

Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticultu 
Association  Board  Luncheon,  11:2 
a.m. 

FLOWER  SHOWS 


June  17 — Sunshine  Seeders  Garde 
Club,  open  flower  show,  Arapahc 
County  Fair  Grounds,  Floral  Ha 
Littleton,  from  2:30  p.m.  to  8:2 


p.m. 


HXPQH«x 


HYPONe* 

Soluble  PLANT  FOOD  Complete  | 


Grows  Better  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  of  users  for  over  20  years. 
Simply  dissolve  and  water  your  house  plants,  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  and  lawn.  Clean! 
Odorless!  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can't  supply, 
sendjl  for  10-oz.  can,  postpaid.  Makes  60  gallons. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  CO..  Copley  21.  Ohio.  U  S.A. 
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Look  and  Learn 
Garden  Tours 

JULY  13  AND  14 


[  Gardens  Designed  For  Outdoor  Living 

By  Vella  Conrad 

•ach  garden ,  like  each  individual ,  has  a  different  personality.  Gardens  like 
homes  often  express  the  personalities  of  their  owners. 


rHE  last  decade  has  brought  about 
many  changes  in  gardening.  Prob- 
tbly  the  greatest  is  typified  by  the 

Ilogan  we  are  using  for  our  1960  Look 
ind  Learn  Tours,  Gardens  Designed 
or  Outdoor  Living.  More  and  more 
>eople  now  want  a  garden  in  which 
o  live  as  well  as  work. 

Many  clever  features  and  methods 
jire  used  to  make  for  comfort,  liv¬ 


ability,  and  easy  maintenance.  Water 
in  all  forms,  from  bird-baths,  pools, 
ponds  and  fountains,  to  flooded  areas 
in  winter  for  ice  skating  is  used.  Focal 
points  are  added  to  create  interest  and 
“conversation  pieces.” 

Designs  have  been  so  cleverly 
worked  out  that  you  walk  through  slid¬ 
ing  glass  doors  right  onto  the  patio 
(complete  with  ovens,  tables  and  all 


similar  garden  featuring  night  lighting  will  be  on  our  garden  tours  and  will  be  open  in  the  eve- 
<ng$  for  your  viewing  pleasure. 
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kinds  of  equipment  for  outdoor  living.) 
Screens,  fences,  and  many  types  of 
roofing,  extend  the  outdoor  living  per¬ 
iod  in  this  area  many  weeks,  and  well 
placed  accessories  add  color  and  beauty 
the  entire  year. 

Patios,  fences,  walls,  pergolas,  rocks, 
elevated  flower  beds,  any  and  all  are 
features  used.  Each  garden,  of  course, 
being  planned  around  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  owner.  Many  gardens 
are  planned  for  the  future.  They  are 
first  designed  for  the  young  family. 
With  a  few  changes  they  accommodate 
the  teen-age  group  and  by  further  mod¬ 
ification  provide  a  garden  for  the  own¬ 
er’s  later  years. 

Garden  lighting  has  become  an  art. 


Correctly  installed  electrical  equipm;! 
will  add  many  hours  to  your  gariji 
enjoyment. 

There  are  many  different  types  ] 
gardens,  Japanese,  Country,  gardi 
with  specialized  plantings  of  roses,  » 
gonias  or  unusual  plants,  and  rock  gr 
dens  with  native  plant  material. 

This  year  we  looked  at  gardens  vij 
all  of  these  ideas  in  mind,  and  we  h  ri 
found  many  beautiful  and  interestli 
gardens.  We  have  planned  two  dj 
of  tours  featuring  night  lighting  in  ii 
evening. 

Reserve  the  dates  July  13  and  I 
Come  and  enjoy  with  us  the  beat] 
and  livability  of  these  Gardens— Is 
signed  for  Outdoor  Living. 


GARDENS  TO  BE  SHOWN 

LOOK  AND  LEARN  GARDEN  TOURS  JULY  13,  14 

DR.  AND  MRS.  DALE  M.  ATKINS  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  V.  PETERSEN 

4605  Montview  Boulevard  909  Ridge  Road 


DR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  S.  BOUSLOG 
6210  East  17th  Avenue 

MR.  AND  MRS.  ERNEST  C.  GRAHAM 
1200  South  Shoshone 

MRS.  ALFRED  WATTS  GRANT 
300  Vine 

MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  W.  HENRITZE 
2423  East  Exposition 

DR.  AND  MRS.  REED  JOHNSON 
1601  South  Windemere  Avenue 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ARTHUR  G.  RIPPEY 
2525  East  Exposition 

DR.  AND  MRS.  N.  L.  SHERE 
456  Cherry 

MR.  AND  MRS.  RICHARD  SIMON 
2  Viking  Drive 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  WILMORE 
575  South  Harrison  Lane 


“For  gardens,  the  contents  ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres 

of  ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts;  a  green  in  the 

entrance,  a  heath,  or  desert,  in  the  going  forth,  and  the  main 

garden  in  the  midst,  besides  alleys  on  both  sides.” — Francis  Bacon 

1561-1626  j 

Landscape  Contractor  L.  D.  “LEW”  HAMMER  Tel.  WE  5-59  i 
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iew  of  1959  Denver  Rose  Society  Show  held  in  the  Denver  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building.  The  judges 
ay  be  seen  in  the  background. 


National  Convention  and  Rose  Show 
Of  the  American  Rose  Society 

By  Dabney  Otis  Collins 


OSE  gardeners  from  all  over  Amer¬ 
ica  will  converge  on  Denver  June 
6-19,  when  the  Denver  Rose  Society 
'ill  be  host  to  the  American  Rose 
ociety  National  Convention  and  Rose 
how.  The  convention  will  be  held  in 
ne  Brown  Palace  West  on  June  16 
nd  17.  The  show  will  be  held  in  the 
)enver  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building, 
une  18  and  19. 

Registration  begins  at  8  a.m.  Wed- 
esday,  June  15,  in  the  Brown  Palace 
Vest,  and  continues  through  the  next 
;Vo  days.  Every  reader  of  the  Green 
humb  is  invited  to  register  for  the 
iree-day  program.  Your  registration 
;e  of  $4  entitles  you  to  hear  America’s 
)remost  authorities  on  roses.  It  also 
ntitles  you  to  a  free  Western  buffet 


luncheon  on  Thursday,  June  16,  in  the 
Brown  Palace  West. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Rose  Society  National  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Rose  Show  has  been  held  in 
Denver.  As  host,  the  Denver  Rose 
Society,  in  cooperation  with  national 
headquarters,  has  prepared  a  program 
that  measures  up  in  every  respect  to 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  of  this 
national  event.  Never  before  have  the 
home  gardeners  of  metropolitan  Den¬ 
ver  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  rose  from  such  a  galaxy  of  distin¬ 
guished  speakers. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  our  own 
George  Kelly,  founder  and  first  editor 
of  the  Green  Thumb,  who  will  tell 
how  to  grow  ‘‘Roses  In  the  Sunshine 
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Mrs.  Nat  Schoon,  President  of  the  American  Rose 
Society. 


State.”  A  fine  photographer  as  well  as 
a  gifted  speaker,  Mr.  Kelly’s  color 
slides  of  roses  and  rose  gardens  will 
delight  you. 

You  will  hear  the  world-famed  hy¬ 
bridizer,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Lammerts,  of 
Germain’s,  tell  how  you  can  profit 
from  the  secrets  of  commercial  grow¬ 
ers;  Dr.  David  L.  Armstrong,  of  Arm¬ 
strong  Nurseries,  and  Fred  Edmunds, 
Jr.,  of  the  noted  River  Ranch  Nursery 
in  Oregon.  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth,  director 
of  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  Foun¬ 
dation,  will  speak  on  “Developing  New 
Roses  for  the  Mountain  States,”  which 
sounds  like  a  most  interesting  subject. 

If  you  like  old-fashioned  roses — and 
a  good  many  of  us  do — be  sure  to  hear 
Dorothy  Stemler,  of  Will  Tillotson’s 
Roses,  tell  about  damask,  moss,  hybrid 
musk,  chestnut,  rugosa,  Bourbon  and 
hybrid  perpetual  roses.  Her  color  pho¬ 
tographs  are  so  beautiful  that  they  are 
called  “rose  portraits”. 

Highlights  of  the  program  is  the 
hour-and-a-half  demonstration  of  mak¬ 
ing  rose  arrangements  by  Cliff  Mann 
of  the  internationally  known  Cliff 


Mann  Floral  School,  in  Denvck 
About  1500  roses  will  be  used  in  til 
demonstration  by  Mr.  Mann,  assist*! 
by  members  of  his  staff.  His  course  < 
training  in  floral  designing  is  record 
mended  by  leading  florists  througho 
America  and  in  many  foreign  cou 
tries.  Don’t  miss  this  one!  Begins 
10:30  Friday  morning,  June  17.  Leaft 
how  you  can  make  rose  arrangement 
that  beautify  your  home — and  add  j( 
to  living. 


The  rose  show  opens  to  the  publ 


r 


at  1:30  p.m.  Saturday  and  closes  at 
p.m.  On  Sunday  it  is  open  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Erwin  A.  Andersen  is  conventid 
chairman.  Clinton  B.  Strickler  is  chai 


man  of  the  rose  show  committee.  F| 
is  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V! 
Kelly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  E.  Nixo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Stuart,  an 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  E.  Turnure. 

Open  only  to  members  of  the  Ame 
ican  Rose  Society  are  these  nation:: 
trophies:  the  Nicholson  Bowl,  entry  fcl 


C.  B.  Strickler,  Rose  Show  Chairman. 
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Ihich  consists  of  seven  different  vari- 
j;ies  of  hybrid  tea  roses;  the  J.  Horace 
dcFarland  Trophy,  entry  for  which 
(insists  of  six  different  varieties  of 
iybrid  tea  roses;  the  A.  Eugene  Pfister 
trophy  for  the  best  grandiflora;  the 
ora  Katherman  Trophy  for  the  best 
irrangement.  Members  of  the  Denver 
?  ose  Society  who  are  ARS  members 
ire  eligible  to  compete  for  these  na- 
^onal  trophies. 

Also  open  to  Denver  Rose  Society 
nembers  —  and  only  to  them  —  are 
ophies  for  the  best  group  of  three 
Iybrid  teas,  best  floribunda,  grandi- 
ora,  climber,  single  rose,  miniature 
ieace,  and  best  single  hybrid  tea  which 
Queen  of  Show.  The  Albera  Sweep- 
rakes  Bowl  will  be  awarded  to  the 
j  eatest  number  of  blue  ribbons  won 
i  the  specimen  classes. 

In  addition,  ARS  certificates  will  be 
warded  to  Denver  Rose  Society  mem- 
prs  as  follows:  Gold  Medal  Certifi- 
ptes  for  Queen  of  Show  and  best  flori- 
junda.  Silver  Medal  Certificates  for 


!  Erwin  A.  Andersen,  Convention  Chairman. 


Herb  Gundell,  President  of  the  Denver  Rose 
Society. 

second  best  hybrid  tea  and  floribunda. 
Bronze  Medal  Certificates  for  third 
best  hybrid  tea  and  floribunda. 

Only  members  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  residing  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  District  are  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  J.  Horace  McFarland 
Rocky  Mountain  District  Trophy. 

It  is  estimated  that  show  entries  will 
total  about  1000.  Those  competing 
only  for  the  national  trophies  will  come 
from  California,  the  Northwest,  the 
Midwest,  the  Southwest  and  the  East. 
Other  entries  will  come  from  Utah, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  District.  The 
Queen  of  Show  will  be  a  queen,  in¬ 
deed! 

No  one  may  enter  roses  in  the  show 
unless  he  is  a  member  of  either  the 
American  Rose  Society  (competing 
only  for  ARS  awards)  or  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rose  Society.  Those  wishing  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Denver  Rose  Society 
may  contact  the  membership  chair¬ 
man,  Pat  Gallavan,  distinguished  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Green  Thumb. 
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CLIMBING  ROSES 

By  Alice  Quinn 

Home  Garden  Club  of  Denver,  Inc. 

NO  ROSE,  except  certain  tropical 
species  that  climb  by  hooked  thorns 
are  truly  climbing  in  habit.  That  is,  no 
rose  is  a  climber  in  the  same  sense  as 
ivy  or  a  morning  glory.  In  their  natural 
state  some  cling  to  branches  of  sup¬ 
porting  trees  and  shrubs  by  their  thorns 
and  prickles.  Those  generally  desig¬ 
nated  as  “climbers”  are  really  varieties 
of  vigorous  growth  that  will  easily 
accept  attachment  to  any  support.  The 
stronger  growing  varieties  can  be  used 
on  trellises,  porches,  patios,  fences,  or 
be  tied  to  posts  or  pillars,  and  they 
may  even  be  used  as  hedges.  There 
are  some  twining  varieties  which  creep 
over  the  ground  making  mats  or  car¬ 
pets  and  they  are  useful  to  prevent 
erosion  or  cover  waste  places;  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  see  these  generally  in 
this  area,  probably  because  our  slopes 
and  waste  places  are  too  dry. 

Climbers  are,  primarily,  once- 
blooming,  in  June  or  July,  but  there 
are  some  sorts  that  bloom  recurrently. 
Blaze  is  a  continuous  blooming  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber,  and  New  Dawn  is  a 
recurrently  blooming  sport  of  Dr.  Van 
Fleet.  In  general  climbers  are  of  easy 
culture — they  are  hardy  and  require 
no  winter  protection  here.  The  term 
“hardiness”  however,  is  always  rela¬ 
tive  when  discussing  plants  which  are 


Climbing  roses  form  a  pleasant  entrance  to 
garden. 


intended  to  grow  over  a  territory  a 
vast  as  that  of  North  America  Hard; 
climbers  may  be  expected  to  endure 
without  damage,  the  severest  winter!1 
in  those  districts  where  peaches  cat 
be  grown.  Where  the  climate  is  colde 
they  require  protection  in  varying  de 
grees,  often  the  shelter  of  a  wall  o 
windbreak  is  sufficient.  I  understand 
that  in  the  East  it  is  necessary  in  mosj: 
sections  to  hill  up  the  roses  for  winte 
protection.  There  is  a  distinciton  be; 
tween  Hardy  Climbers  and  Tende 
Climbers.  Most  of  the  Hardy  Climber: 
quickly  reach  maturity  and  almost  al 
will  bloom  the  second  year  after  plant 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  Tender  Climb 
ing  roses  frequently  require  mucl 
longer  to  become  established  and  pro; 
duce  their  best  flowers  on  wood  three 
or  four  years,  or  even  more,  old.  The 
direct  result  of  this  is  that  Hard) 
Climbers  may  be  enjoyed  in  region? 
where  an  occasional  severe  winter  wil 
cut  them  to  the  ground  because  aftei 
one  season’s  growth  they  will  renev 
themselves  and  be  ready  to  produce  i 
full  crop  of  flowers.  On  the  other  hanc 
the  Tender  Climber  will  require  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  it  restores  itself  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  bloom  well.  For  this  reason 
the  Hardy  Climbing  roses  are  grown 
almost  everywhere  in  the  continental 
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Jnited  States,  and  perhaps  Alaska 
,ince  it  was  warmer  in  Alaska  in  Feb- 
uary  this  year  than  in  Denver. 

Climbers  are  of  great  importance 
n  our  gardens  since  they  adapt  them- 
ielves  to  various  areas,  and  a  nice 
hing  about  them  is  that  they  give  a 
ireat  color  display  in  a  little  space, 
iven  a  clothesline  post  may  be 
idorned. 

There  are,  in  general,  two  types  of 
lardy  Climbers,  based  on  two  Ori- 
:ntal  wild  roses — Rosa  multiflora  and 
tosa  wichuraiana.  Many  of  the  earlier 
ypes  of  multiflora  roses  have  disap- 
)eared  because  of  the  stiffness  and 
iwkwardness  of  the  plants  which  made 
hem  difficult  to  train.  These  were  the 
Rambler  roses  with  stems  thirty  feet 
or  more  long  and  flowers  generally 
mall,  borne  in  large  clusters  for  sev- 
:ral  weeks  in  June  or  July.  The  original 
ftosa  wichuraiana  is  an  extremely 
vigorous  trailing  species,  excessively 
l  wining,  with  shiny  green  foliage  and 
ingle  white  blooms.  Because  of  the 
more  pliant  character  of  their  stems 
aid  the  better  resistance  of  their  foliage 
o  disease  and  also  because  it  was 
easier  to  breed  them  in  varied  colors 
ind  larger  blooms  the  Hybrid  wich¬ 
uraiana  rapidly  supplanted  the  Hybrid 
nultiflora.  There  are  three  distinct 
;roups — the  trailers,  similar  to  the 
Original,  with  small  flowers  in  clusters; 
he  vigorous  erect  climbing  varieties 
,vith  small  flowers  in  clusters;  and  the 
jnore  recent  and  most  important  group 
^eluding  the  tall-growing,  large  flow- 
rred  varieties,  many  of  which  have 
|)looms  almost  equal  to  the  Hybrid 
Teas  in  quality.  Their  only  fault  is  that 
ts  the  size  of  the  blooms  increases  the 
tardiness  of  the  plants  tends  to  de- 
rease — this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
/ellow  varieties. 

Rose  breeders  have,  for  a  long  time, 
triven  to  produce  Hardy  Everbloom- 
ng  Climbers.  There  are  as  yet  no  es- 
ablished  varieties  that  will  bloom  con- 
inuously  all  over  the  United  States, 


as  many  will  not  endure  a  Northern 
Winter.  In  this  area  they  seem  to  fail 
more  to  be  everblooming  than  in  hardi¬ 
ness. 

Climbing  Teas,  Climbing  Hybrid 
Teas  and  Climbing  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Climbing  Polyanthas,  except  for 
the  climbing  habit  retain  the  general 
character  of  their  respective  types. 
Because  of  their  larger  growth  they 
are  frequently  less  prolific  in  bloom 
and  are  much  harder  to  protect  in 
winter  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Since  the  climbers  are  usually  set 
out  “for  good”  they  should  be  chosen 
wisely.  Is  your  rose  to  adorn  a  post, 
a  trellis,  garden  arch,  or  fence?  If  so, 
the  eight  to  ten  foot  climbers  are  for 
you.  In  selecting  climbers,  first  con¬ 
sider  where  they  are  to  grow;  then  the 
period  of  bloom — some  of  the  one-time 
bloomers  go  on  for  as  long  as  six 
weeks.  If  you’d  rather  have  less  at  one 
time  but  often,  chose  the  ones  called 
“everblooming”. 

Climbers  should  be  planted  about 
the  same  as  Hybrid  Teas — in  a  hole 
at  least  two  feet  square  and  deep.  Any 
good  garden  soil,  well  drained,  is  satis¬ 
factory.  They  should  receive  sun  for 
at  least  half  of  the  day.  If  you  must 
plant  close  to  a  hedge  or  shrubs,  grow¬ 
ers  suggest  that  you  cut  off  their  in¬ 
vading  roots  several  times  a  year  by 
driving  a  spade  at  least  eight  inches 
into  the  soil  in  a  two  foot  circle  around 
the  base  of  the  rose.  A  newly  set  out 
climber,  the  same  as  any  other  rose 
where  late  frosts  occur  and  Spring 
winds  can  be  warm  and  dry — as  in 
Denver  —  should  be  protected  by 
mounding  soil  around  the  base  of  the 
canes.  When  leaves  have  sprouted 
about  an  inch  remove  the  mound  grad¬ 
ually  (if  all  is  taken  away  at  once  the 
shock  might  kill  the  rose).  Other  than 
this  first  “babying”  climbers  will  need 
no  protection  in  Denver.  In  fact  trying 
to  protect  them  may  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Spring  planting  is  best  in 
this  area. 
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Climbers  add  interest  to  a  doorway. 


Photos  courtesy  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 

The  old  varieties  —  Paul’s  Scarlet, 
American  Beauty,  Silver  Moon,  Blaze, 
Mary  Wallace  and  Gardenia  are  a 
beautiful  sight  at  the  height  of  their 
bloom,  and  are  definitely  hardy.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  newer  varieties  are 
well  worth  trying.  After  blooming, 
when  the  petals  become  dried  and 
brown  usually  a  stiff  breeze  takes  care 
of  any  unsightly  appearance. 

Climbers  are  quite  disease  resistant; 
usually  there  are  only  aphids  to  watch 
for,  and  one  spraying  will  take  care  of 
that.  Of  course,  if  the  birds  build  nests 
in  your  climbers  so  that  they  cannot 
be  sprayed  the  aphids  will  raise  several 
families  also  until  the  nests  are  aban¬ 
doned  and  regular  spraying  can  be 
continued. 

Some  of  the  Tender  Climbing  vari¬ 
eties  tried  in  this  area  with  rather  poor 
results  due  to  our  variable  winters  are: 

Climbing  Lowell  Thomas — yellow 
Climbing  Forty-Niner — bicolor 
Climbing  Picture — pink 
Climbing  Peace — yellow 
Climbing  Talisman — bicolor 
Climbing  Chrysler — reel 
Climbing  Nocturne — red 
Climbing  Mrs.  DuPont — yellow 
Climbing  Show  Girl — pink 


And  here  they  break  the  monotony 
of  the  fence  lines. 


Climbing  Golden  Shower — a  fairly  n< 

yellow 

If  you  have  a  sheltered  place,  ho1 
ever,  they  would  be  worth  trying  f 
the  result  when  they  did  bloom. 

Some  of  those  that  have  been  qui 
satisfactory  in  the  Denver  area  are: : 

Climbing  Aloha — hybrid  tea  —  very  doub; 
large  flowers  of  salmon  pink;  gives  cc 
tinuous  bloom  after  being  established  tv 
or  three  years. 

Climbing  Crimson  Glory  —  hybrid  tea  •[ 
large  double  dark  red  blooms,  sometimj 
with  weak  necks  as  the  flowers  are  ve 
heavy.  Establishes  in  about  two  years.; 
Climbing  Summer  Snow  —  floribunda  - 
large  clusters  of  semi-double  white  flo; 
ers  July  to  October. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  —  large  flowered  pii 
climber.  A  fine  producer  •  from  the  fii 
year  on  but  a  very  slow  grower. 

King  Midas  —  large  flowered  climber  -{ 
yellow  —  with  six  weeks  of  intermitte 
color  from  early  June. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki  —  climbing  hybrid  pe 
petual.  Snow  white  blooms  in  early  Jui 
and  some  Autumn  rebloom.  Does  be 
when  trained  sidewise  rather  than  ve 
tically. 

Climbing  New  Dawn — large  flowered  blu; 
pink  repeater.  Will  grow  up  to  twen; 
feet. 

Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  secut 
some  of  these  more  unusual  climbir 
varieties  from  local  nurserymen. 


i 
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Pruning  is  not  too  difficult,  but 
/early  attention  is  required  to  keep  the 
ilants  in  bounds.  Timing  is  always  the 
,ame — and  so  are  the  thorns  to  scratch 
/ou.  In  early  Spring  remove  any  win- 
erkilled  or  diseased  wood.  Then  prune 
ight  after  bloom  to  encourage  the  next 
:rop  on  repeaters  or  to  help  train  and 
eeep  a  plant  in  bounds.  Prune  any  time 
or  some  growth  that  is  too  rampant 
or  the  location  or  purpose.  Suckers, 
hat  is  growth  arising  from  the  root 
stock  and  below  the  bud  or  knob  of  the 
mion,  should  be  promptly  removed. 
Jsually  sucker  growth  has  foliage 
loticeably  different  in  color,  shininess 
)r  texture,  but  seven  leaflets  are  not 
i  certain  indication  of  a  sucker.  Climb- 
;rs  trained  horizontally  on  a  fence  will 
*ive  more  bloom  than  if  allowed  to 
*row  upright  as  they  put  out  more 
aterals  along  the  stem.  On  those 
.limbers  that  require  several  years  to 
iroduce  good  flowering  framework 
orune  lightly  at  first  and  cut  first 
lowers  with  very  short  stems.  Train 
ather  than  cut  a  young  plant.  Some 
varieties  produce  only  a  few  big  basal 
:anes  from  which  arise  many  flower¬ 


ing  laterals.  These  require  only  a  little 
cutting  out  of  crowded  canes  or  very 
old  ones  that  have  ceased  to  bloom 
well.  On  once-flowering  large  bloomed 
climbers  cut  back  the  flowering  stem 
after  blooming  to  two  or  three  leaf 
buds.  On  the  large  flowering  repeaters, 
remove  the  end  of  each  flowering 
lateral  after  blooming,  but  leave  three 
or  four  leaf  buds.  On  very  vigorous 
varieties  cut  back  new  basal  canes  one- 
third  to  one-half  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  to  encourage  more 
blooming  laterals  next  year.  Actually 
one  probably  will  have  to  work  out 
his  own  pruning  depending  on  the 
growth  and  space  allotted  to  the  rose. 
Blaze  and  Paul’s  Scarlet  require  less 
pruning  than  American  Beauty  and 
Silver  Moon. 

Climbers  can  be  trained  on  a  brick 
wall  without  defacing  the  brick  by  us¬ 
ing  the  “Wayward  Vine  Supports” 
which  are  pliable  wires  fastened  to  a 
cement  base  which  is  glued  on  to  the 
brick.  These  can  be  obtained  at  seed 
stores,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  cents 
each. 


With  the  arrival  of  spring’s  warm  temperatures  this  little  gray,  black  and 
vhite  bird  is  trim  and  slender.  Cold  winter  temperatures  make  Mr.  Chickadee 
luff  out  his  feathers  and  appear  quite  plump.  Most  of  us  know  his  easily 
dentified,  “chick-a-dee-dee”.  Now,  listen  for  his  spring  song.  It  includes  a  two- 
doted  “fee-bee’  or  often  three-noted  “fee-bee-ee”.  A  favorite  nesting  place 
s  a  small  cavity  in  an  old  cottonwood.  Those  of  us  who  have  winter  feeding 
rays  or  stations  know  what  a  favorite  sunflower  seeds  are  of  this  bird.  We  were 
nquiring  of  Mr.  Donald  Thatcher,  of  the  Colorado  Bird  Club,  what  becomes 
)f  “our”  chickadees  during  the  summer.  He  suggests  we  keep  sunflower  seed 
)ut  the  year  ’round  to  insure  these  gay,  active  little  birds  in  our  gardens.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  good  to  plant  some  sun  flowers.  The  chickadees  are  great  aero- 
oats,  peering  under  the  leaves,  swinging  head  down  on  a  limb.  They  are  never 
-till. 

Pauline  Roberts  Steele 
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Federal  Boulevard  before  the  removal  of  the  trees  for  street  widening. 


RENAISSANCE  OF  TREE  PLANTING 

By  Katharine  B.  Crisp 


DISPARAGING  remarks  are  some¬ 
times  heard  about  the  trees  in  the 
older  sections  of  our  city.  The  trees 
are  disrupting  the  sidewalks,  or  are 
dying  of  disease  (due  to  neglect  in 
care).  Utility  companies  are  having 
heavy  expenditures  for  line  clearance 
work  and  for  repair  to  power  lines 
damaged  by  wind  shorn  branches  and 
storm  felled  trees.  The  line  clearance 
work  always  destroys  the  shape  of  the 
tree.  In  other  words,  these  trees  reach¬ 
ing  their  prime  are  interfering  with  the 
ways  of  modern  living.  A  change  in 
the  style  of  tree  planting  may  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  trees,  cottonwoods,  boxelders, 
soft  maples,  elms  were  planted  because 
they  were  easily  grown  and  tolerant  of 
the  less  than  ideal  conditions  of  growth. 
They  grew  rapidly  and  in  a  few  years 
their  large  heads  of  foliage  produced 
the  much  desired  shade.  The  leaves 
acted  as  filters  of  dust  caused  by  traf¬ 
fic  on  unpaved  streets  and  sidewalk 
paths.  During  warm  weather  the  tran¬ 
spiration  of  moisture  from  the  leaves 


had  a  cooling  effect.  The  shade  c«i 
by  their  canopies  reduced  the  temper^ 
ture  in  homes  and  some  forms  ma  . 
effective  wind  breaks.  Trees  also  c  j 
as  barriers  against  noise. 

In  this  modern  era  pavements  hai 
somewhat  reduced  the  amount  of  di 
but  not  the  noise.  Air  condition 
homes  can  replace  the  cool  shac 
Since  walking  is  becoming  negligib 
sidewalks  are  disappearing.  Tre< 
however,  are  still  beautiful  and  desi 
able  and  necessary  for  pleasant  livid 

These  “inherited”  trees  desirable 
the  past  are  now  too  costly  to  mait 
tain.  Overgrown  and  too  closely  spa 
ed,  they  are  becoming  an  expensi 
nuisance  on  many  of  the  city  streei 
As  utility  installations  keep  pace  wi 
the  rapid  advance  toward  modern  li 
ing,  there  is  the  constant  conflict  of  tl 
large  trees  with  the  power  lines.  Nakt 
wood  poles  supporting  canopies  of  i 
terlacing  power  lines  continue  to  i 
crease  in  number. 

To  solve  this  problem  in  the  newi 
residential  sections  of  the  city  the  u: 


. 
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ees  are  a  necessity  for  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  the  modern  home.  Photo  courtesy  American 
sociation  of  Nurserymen. 


II 

smaller-maturing  species  are  recom- 
ended.  By  planting  small  trees  with 
stigiate  and  columnar  form,  some  of 
e  difficulties  mentioned  can  be  over- 
>me.  Outstanding  among  the  im- 
oved  forms  are  Norway  maple,  Acer 
atanoides  Cl.  ( erectum );  American 
iden,  Till  a  americana  ( fastigiata ); 
American  elm,  Ulmus  americana  as- 
vndens;  mountain  ash,  Sorbus  alni- 
\  lia,  and  little  leaf  linden,  Tilia  cor- 
ita. 

Other  satisfactory  street  trees  are 
ickberry,  Celtis  occidentalis;  green 
h,  Frazimus  pennsylvanica  lanceo- 
\ta;  thornless  honey  locust,  Gleditsia 
facanthos  inermis;  Kentucky  cof- 
|e  tree,  Gymnocladus  dioicus,  and 
camore,  Platanus  acerifolia. 

A  practical  and  comprehensive 
reet-tree  program  based  on  the  ex- 
:rience  of  almost  a  century  should  be 
rmulated  and  maintained  consistent 
ith  the  development  of  modern  resi- 
ntial  areas.  A  wider  choice  of  trees 
now  available  both  functional  and 
namental.  With  special  care  in  plant- 
g,  watering,  fertilizing  and  trimming 
ese  more  desirable  trees  can  be  made 
grow. 


Trees  in  the  parking  wherever  it 
exists  should  be  for  the  effect  on  the 
street,  uniform  in  species  and  size  for 
each  block.  Since  these  trees  are  grown 
on  city  property  and  since  the  tree 
authorities  are  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  the  trees  will  be  sub¬ 
jected,  they  should  be  planted  and 
maintained  by  the  city. 

Certain  trees  that  are  familiar  to 
those  who  have  lived  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  do  not  grow  easily 
in  this  semi-arid  region.  But  we  have 
a  sufficient  number  that  have  proved 
hardy  from  which  to  select.  Hardiness 
and  beauty  at  all  seasons  are  impor¬ 
tant  considerations  in  selecting  trees 
for  city  conditions. 

Shade  trees  may  be  planted  singly 
or  in  groups  to  furnish  shade  or  as  a 
background.  Those  furnishing  heavy 
shade  are  Norway  maple,  American 
linden,  little  leaf  linden  and  sycamore. 

Little  leaf  linden,  Tilia  cordata,  30- 
50  feet,  smallest  leaved  of  the  lindens 
with  a  strictly  tailored  appearance, 
valued  for  neatness  and  symmetry. 
Heart  shaped  leaves  of  rick  dark  green, 
densely  arranged,  furnish  perfect  shade. 
In  autumn  they  are  of  a  clear  golden 
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yellow  coloring.  Inconspicuous  but  very 
sweet  scented  flowers  appear  in  the 
latter  part  of  June.  Not  a  fast  grower, 
its  ability  to  withstand  adverse  city 
conditions  as  well  as  extreme  cold 
make  it  a  very  usable  tree.  A  fine 
specimen  stands  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Capitol  Building.  An¬ 
other  one  is  growing  west  of  the  old 
library  building  on  the  Civic  Center. 

Sycamore,  buttonwood,  plane  tree, 
Platanus  acerifolia,  50  feet  or  more, 
a  stately  tree  with  tall  trunk  and  loose, 
broad  head  and  mottled  green  and 
white  limbs.  The  tree  sheds  its  bark 
in  sheets  from  the  smaller  branches, 
exposing  pale,  smooth  under  bark.  It 
is  recognizable  by  its  mottled  appear¬ 
ance  in  winter  and  in  summer.  Leaves 
are  large,  palmately  lobed  turning  yel¬ 
low  to  brown  in  autumn  and  papery. 
The  name  buttonwood  comes  from  the 
fruits  which  are  swinging,  many-seeded 
balls,  hanging  all  winter.  Sycamores 
are  growing  on  each  side  of  Crony 
Lane  in  City  Park  south  of  the  mu¬ 
seum,  also  on  the  Marion  Street  park¬ 
way. 

Two  trees  furnishing  light  shade  are 
the  honey  locust  and  the  larch.  The 
Moraine  locust  is  a  variety  of  honey 


locust  that  is  thornless  and  podles' 
Ideal  for  street  planting,  for  accen 
for  stately  effect.  The  feathery  con 
pound  leaves  admit  filtered  sunligh 
permitting  maintenance  of  a  lawn 
its  shade.  Flat  topped  contour  hd 
monizes  well  with  contemporary  arch 
tecture. 

The  larch  or  tamarack,  Larix  spp 
50  feet.  Tall  pyramidal  tree.  Bea 
small  cones  with  concave,  plain  scale 
Needle-like  leaves  are  deciduous.  Wa 
developed  trees  may  be  seen  on  7i 
Avenue  Parkway. 

Two  hardy  trees  are  Ailanthus  ar 
green  ash.  Tree  of  heaven,  Ailanthi 
altissima,  50  feet,  a  luxuriant  tree  wit 
long  compound  leaves  resembling  tlj  \ 
sumac.  Only  pistillate  types  shou 
be  planted  as  the  staminate  flowers  e;: 
hale  a  disagreeable  odor.  Short  live 
tree  but  replaces  itself  readily.  Wei 
adapted  to  city  planting.  A  fruitir 
tree  in  late  summer,  looks  like  a  gre 
hydrangea. 

* 

Green  ash,  Fraxinus  pennsylvanic 
lanceolate,  60  feet  or  more,  handson 
round  topped  tree,  compound  leave 
Seeds  winged  and  shaped  like  dart: . 
borne  profusely.  Withstands  drougl 
and  is  tolerant  of  climatic  extremes. 


Port-a-planters  were  introduced  this  year  by  the  makers  of  Jack  Pot  pe; 
moss  pots  for  the  gardener  who  starts  his  own  seeds  and  seedlings.  These  attrai 
tive  polystrene  trays  are  designed  to  hold  12  1 3A  inch  Jack  Pots.  The  plantd 
is  sturdy,  light  weight,  and  comes  in  2  styles,  with  or  without  an  attache 
drainage  saucer.  Their  design  insures  good  drainage  and  facilitates  removal  * 
pots  from  tray  without  damage  to  plant  or  pot. 


OPEN  SOON 

A  BRAND  NEW  ALL  ROUND  NEW  GARDEN  CENTER 

CREATIVE  GARDENS 

55th  and  Wadsworth  Bypass  Arvada 
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THE  WILDERNESS  BILL 


I! 


I 

i 


DURING  the  last  few  years  the  so- 
called  Wilderness  Bill,  now  before 
7ongress,  has  been  given  wide  pub- 
icity.  Many  viewpoints  have  been  ex- 
)ressed  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  both 
or  and  against  this  measure.  It  has 
)een  stated  that  if  this  bill  is  passed 
he  development  of  the  country,  par- 
icularly  the  West,  would  be  choked. 
9n  the  other  hand,  according  to  some, 
vithout  the  Wilderness  Bill  there  soon 
vould  be  no  areas  in  the  country  that 
uid  not  been  invaded  for  commercial 
purposes.  Such  exaggerated  statements 
)oint  to  a  need  to  examine  closely 
vhat  this  bill  is  designed  to  accom- 
)lish. 


At  the  present  time  we  still  have 
arge  natural  wild  areas  in  the  United 
Rates.  Many  of  these  areas  are  fed- 
rally  owned  and  are  included  in  parks, 
orests,  refuges  or  other  kinds  of  reser¬ 
vations.  Some  48  national  parks  or 
nonuments  have  areas  large  enough 
o  be  called  wilderness.  Some  80  areas 
vithin  the  national  forests  have  been 
iesignated  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
vild  or  primitive  areas.  In  all,  there 
ire  about  163  areas  of  wilderness  in 
:ederal  ownership.  Colorado  has  1 1 
uch  areas  in  the  national  forests  em¬ 
bracing  a  half  a  million  acres. 


To  date  there  are  no  laws  of  Con¬ 
fess  which  protect  these  areas  of  wil- 
lerness.  Even  in  the  national  parks 
>ressure  for  roads  and  tourist  develop¬ 
ments  threaten  to  destroy  them.  The 
:orest  Service  and  Department  of  Ag- 
iculture  deserve  the  thanks  of  wilder- 
less  enthusiasts  for  their  establishment 
;nd  maintenance  of  wilderness  areas 
n  the  national  forests.  But  it  should 
>e  realized  that  such  areas  could  be 
bolished  or  reduced  by  a  future  Sec- 
etary  of  Agriculture.  There  is  con¬ 


stant  pressure  on  the  Forest  Service  to 
open  areas,  now  roadless  and  in  prim¬ 
itive  condition  for  commercial  exploita¬ 
tion  of  one  form  or  another.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  contract  was  given  to  cut 
the  beetle-killed  trees  in  the  Flat  Tops 
region  of  Colorado,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  avoid  destruction  of  parts 
of  the  fine  Flat  Tops  primitive  area. 

Decisions  involving  the  fate  of  these 
primitive  areas  should  be  made  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress  and 
such  is  the  purpose  of  the  Wilderness 
Bill.  As  Senator  Humphrey,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  original  Wilderness  Bill 
into  the  Senate  in  1956,  says,  “The 
Wilderness  Bill,  in  brief,  is  a  measure 
designed  to  make  sure  that  parts  of 
America  may  remain  unspoiled  in  their 
own  natural  way,  untrampled  by  man 
and  unmarred  by  machinery.” 

The  Wilderness  Bill  would  protect 
the  areas  designed  as  wilderness  from 
adverse  administrative  decisions  which 
at  present  can  be  made  without  wide¬ 
spread  public  knowledge.  Under  the 
bill,  it  is  required  that  Congress  be 
notified  of  any  proposed  change  in  the 
status  of  a  wilderness  area  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  having  jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
involved. 

Thus,  a  national  wilderness  preser¬ 
vation  system  would  be  established. 
Here  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  the  preservation  of 
natural  primitive  areas  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  present  and  future  generations 
is  proposed  as  an  enduring  policy  of 
Congress.  The  Wilderness  Bill  should 
receive  the  support  of  all  who  desire 
that  some  parts  of  America  be  left  in 
their  natural  condition. 

— F.  A.  Cajori 


Carry  a  litterbag  for  travel-trash  .  .  .  and  help  keep  our  roadsides  clean. 
\  cleaner  America  is  up  to  you. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ewalt  sit  under  an  arbor  surrounded  by  prize  winning  phlox  in  their  beautiful 
garden. 


HAS  PHLOX  LOST  POPULARITY? 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


THERE  is  a  very  choice  garden  in 
the  Park  Hill  region  of  Denver 
that  depends  on  three  perennials  most¬ 
ly,  for  continuous  bloom.  They  are  iris, 
phlox  and  chrysanthemum.  The  garden 
is  attractive  whenever  you  see  it.  It 
belongs  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ewalt 
and  is  located  at  2354  Elm  Street. 

Personally  I  can’t  see  how  anybody 
could  design  a  good  colorful  garden 
without  perennial  phlox.  And  yet, — 
a  charming  lady  asked  me  in  all  good 
faith:  ‘‘Don’t  you  think  phlox  is  a 
bit  out  of  style  now?” 

Well,  changing  styles  without  any 
better  reason  than  change,  always  did 
bring  out  the  worst  side  in  my  nature. 
To  have  it  happen  to  phlox, — if  it 
has?  —  that  would  be  a  calamity, 


wouldn’t  it  now?  We  must  not  let  it 
happen! 

Let  us  begin  with  early  spring.  Think 
of  doing  without  the  brilliant  pinkish- 
red  ground  cover  of  Phlox  subulata, 
“Vivid”  the  stand-by  variety.  Subulata 
means  awl-like:  it  refers  to  the  pretty, 
moss-like  foliage,  almost  evergreen. 
Give  it  full  sun  and  it  will  cheer  you 
every  April  and  May.  Moss  Pink  is 
the  common  name. 

There  are  some  newer  varieties,  such 
as  Admiration  and  Alexander’s  Sur¬ 
prise;  there  are  even  blue  and  white 
kinds. 

However,  in  blues  and  whites  you 
may  prefer  the  slightly  taller  Phlox\ 
divaricata,  P.  divaricata  laphami,  and 
Phlox  ovata  (red).  They  are  all  good. 
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I  and  quite  hardy,  again  blooming  in 
May. 

Annual  Phlox  grows  up  to  over  a 
foot  tall,  Phlox  drummondi;  it  is  a 
native  of  Texas,  with  all  the  Texas 
hardiness.  I  always  think  of  it  as  one 
af  the  three  “dependables”:  petunia, 
verbena,  annual  phlox.  Any  flower 
border  is  enriched  by  masses  of  its 
white,  pink,  red  or  lavender  trusses. 
Full  sun  is  best. 

All  this  is  introduction  to  the  Hardy 
Garden  Phlox,  that  we  depend  on  in 
:he  Perennial  or  Mixed  Border  in 
nidsummer.  Phlox  paniculata  is  the 
aotanical  name  that  indicates  the  par¬ 
ent  plant.  By  this  time  it  has  been 
:rossed  and  improved,  so  that  many 
varieties  are  really  hybrids.  A  group 
iame  of  these  halfbreeds  and  mixed- 
areeds  are  often  put  together  under  the 
iame  Phlox  decussata. 

Most  of  us  are  less  interested  in  this 
breeding  process,  fascinating  as  the 
letails  are.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
what  the  best  varieties  are,  and  what 
:olors  we  can  get. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  whites.  After 
ill,  this  color  helps  us  out  of  such 
difficult  combinations,  as  scarlet  with 
i  :rimson-red  for  instance.  Separate  the 
offenders  by  a  long  drift  of  white  phlox 
ind  they’ll  stop  swearing  at  each  other, 
t  always  works! 

An  old-timer  that  is  still  very  good 
Is  a  product  from  D.  M.  Andrews,  our 
'rand  pioneer  horticulturist  in  Boul¬ 
der.  Among  the  many  mementoes  he 
left  us  is  Snow  cap,  a  free-bloomer,  not 
oo  tall,  always  dependable.  It  may 
ind  a  competitor  in  the  future  in  a 
iroduction  from  Germany,  called 
hiowball,  with  large  trusses  and  pure 
vhite  bloom.  White  Admiral  is  partic¬ 
ularly  good  because  it  keeps  coming 
hrough  July  and  August,  from  side 
tranches. 

An  early  bloomer,  on  the  other 
land,  is  Miss  Lingard,  really  a  dif- 
erent  species  {Phlox  suffruticosa) .  It 
tarts  in  June. 


Old  timers  in  white,  still  good  and 
still  available,  are  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Mary 
Louise,  Mia  Ruys.  World  Peace  is 
large,  pure  white;  Mother  of  Pearl  has 
a  bluish  tint  as  the  name  indicates. 
Then  there  are  whites  with  crimson 
eye,  Prime  Minister  and  Count  Zep¬ 
pelin.  For  bold  effects  solid  colors  are 
best. 

Pink  phloxes  are  always  effective, 
and  not  too  difficult  to  harmonize. 
Columbia ,  a  few  years  ago,  made  head¬ 
lines  in  flower  catalogs;  it  is  still  an 
excellent  pink.  Oldtimers  are  Ryn- 
stroom,  Elizabeth  Arden,  Jules  San- 
deau,  all  good.  In  spite  of  its  name 
Mrs.  Milly  van  Hoboken  is  still  a 
favorite. 

Dresden  China,  Border  Queen,  Lili¬ 
an  and  Miss  Verboom  are  described 
as  pink  or  rose.  Daily  Sketch  grows 
almost  too  tall  at  times:  3 Vi  ft.  but  in 
a  large  border  it  furnishes  a  good 
splash  of  deep  pink,  partly  due  to  its 
deeper  pink  eye. 

A  number  of  phlox  that  used  to  be 
called  pink  are  now  described  as  sal¬ 
mon  or  salmon  pink.  Sir  John  Falstaff 
leads  them  all:  large  flower  trusses, 
robust,  vigorous  with  sturdy  stems;  we 
all  fell  for  Sir  John  when  he  was 
first  introduced  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  salmons  don’t  forget  Eliza¬ 
beth  Campbell,  Rheinlander,  Enchan¬ 
tress,  Spitfire  Harvest  Fire  and  Glam¬ 
our  the  1960  all-America  winner.  The 
reason  we  are  giving  so  many  of  them 
is  that  different  nurseries  might  carry 
different  varieties,  and  there  is  not  too 
much  choice  between  them  I  feel. 

The  next  two  groups  are  usually 
lumped  as  “red”,  and  yet  they  may 
not  harmonize  too  well.  On  the  one 
hand  are  the  crimson  or  blood-reds, 
such  as  Lea  Schlageter,  Charles  Curtis, 
Africa,  Hauptman  Kohl  (3 -ft),  Von 
Hochberg,  and  Augusta. 

Leaning  toward  the  orange  and 
scarlet  are  the  two  princes:  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Prince  George.  Feuer- 
brand  and  Flash  belong  in  this  scarlet 
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group.  Tenor  is  “rose  red  with  scarlet” 
and  is  particularly  good  because  it  is 
apt  to  bloom  twice,  early  and  late. 

And  here  are  the  blues  and  lilacs: 

BLUE  LILAC 

BLUE  BOY  LILAC  TIME 

CAROLINE  VANDEN-  LAVENDER  BEAUTY 

BURG  LAVENDER  CLOUD 

COLONIAL 
PROGRESS 

Together  with  the  whites  they  are 
handy  to  separate  the  recalcitrant  reds, 
that  are  apt  to  quarrel  in  their  color 
combinations.  In  your  planning  use 
them  as  fillers  for  that  purpose. 

Well,  there  we  are.  It  is  a  big  list 
and  may  be  somewhat  confusing  to  a 
beginner.  The  fact  is  that  any  of  the 
varieties  mentioned  are  sure  to  give 
pleasure  if  planted  in  masses  (or  drifts, 
as  we  prefer:  long  and  narrow  strips). 

Troubles?  Yes,  there  are  some  in 
this  climate.  The  main  advice  we  can 
give  is  to  “keep  them  clean.”  That 
means,  particularly,  clean  from  red 
spider  and  mildew,  our  dry-weather 
troubles. 

For  red  spider  malathion  and  isotox 
are  indicated;  be  sure  to  spray  up¬ 
ward  from  below, — that  is  where  the 
red  spiders  love  to  hide;  underneath 


the  leaves.  Even  an  occasional  washing 
from  below  with  the  hose  might  di 
some  good. 

Mildew  control  means  sulphur  iji 
any  form:  dust,  spray,  or  in  combine' 
tion  with  other  sprays.  It  is  apt  t 
show  up  later  in  the  season,  when  w 
have  lost  interest  and  when  we  migl 
have  become  careless. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  from  a  recer 
catalog.  Plant  phlox  in  full  sun  if  po; 
sible,  setting  plants  ten  inches  apar 
Divide  every  third  year  to  keep  bi 
flowers.  Never  let  plants  go  to  seec; 
never  water  overhead,  always  kee 
blooms  and  foliage  dry,  letting  hos 
run  slowly  on  the  ground. 

Oh  yes,  I  almost  forgot.  Has  you  j 
border  been  neglected  so  that  the  onl 
phlox  left  is  the  “poor  relative” 
sickly  purple?  It  often  has  happened 
“the  poor  we  always  have  with  us. 
In  this  case  charity  is  not  a  virtue.  B 
hard-boiled  and  throw  them  away,  s  , 
that  the  better  new  varieties  will  havj] 
a  chance. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  that  is  not 
bad  bit  of  general  advice  for  all  thos 
seedy  perennials  in  the  border,  is  it 
All  it  takes  is  being  “hard-boiled 
about  weedy,  seedy  things! 


Lawns,  roses,  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  garden  plants  need  extra  feedin; 
this  Spring. 

The  severe  winter,  with  heavy  snow  and  below-normal  temperatures,  ha 
left  most  plants  in  poor  condition  to  start  their  normal  Spring  growth.  Soil  ha 
been  water-logged  .  .  .  many  of  the  nutrients  have  been  washed  away  b; 
surface  run-off  or  have  leached  down  into  the  subsoil. 

These  conditions  are  now  wide-spread  at  the  very  time  when  plants  neec 
an  abundance  of  food  if  they  are  to  achieve  normal,  vigorous  growth.  Wher 
trees  and  plants  first  leaf  out,  growing  new  foliage,  fruits,  and  flowers,  a  constan 
supply  of  food  is  essential  for  best  results. 

According  to  Thos.  P.  Reilly,  RA-PID-GRO  Corporation,  one  of  tht 
most  effective  methods  of  applying  the  necessary  food  to  plants  is  by  folia 
feeding.  Science  has  proven  that  plants  will  absorb  soluble  nutrients,  not  onl\ 
through  the  leaves  but  also  through  blooms,  branches,  stems,  as  well  as  the 
roots.  A  fine  mist  spray  of  high-quality  liquid  plant  food,  applied  every  weeljl 
to  ten  days,  will  give  the  plants  the  help  they  need  to  overcome  the  ravages 
of  winter. 
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WORLD’S 
LARGEST 
FLOWER  SHOW 

MARCH  25  TO  SEPT.  25 

M.  Walter  Pesman 


AFTER  seeing  Denver’s  exciting 
Garden  Show  in  April  (you  did, 
didn’t  you?),  —  imagine  a  horticul¬ 
tural  exhibit  that  covers  almost  one 
hundred  acres  and  that  lasts  six 
months! 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  has  gone  into  international  com¬ 
petition  to  show  its  horticultural 
achievements,  the  first  time  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Horticultural  Society  is  partici¬ 
pating  outside  the  country,  namely  in 
Holland,  (Rotterdam). 

The  American  exhibit  overlooks  the 
entire  Floriade  (that  is  what  the  Show 
is  called)  on  one  side  and  the  wide, 
peaceful  Maas  river  on  the  other  side. 

Instead  of  our  tall  fountain  the  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  416-foot  tower,  called  the 
Euromast;  it  contains  three  restau¬ 
rants,  the  top  one  being  “The  Crow’s 
Nest”.  You  can  see  from  it  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  grounds,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
countryside  around. 

An  eighteenth  century  mansion,  fur¬ 
nished  with  genuine  antiques,  invites 
you  for  a  visit,  for  a  stroll  around  its 
vast  formal  gardens  and  for  a  boatride 
on  its  lake. 

The  garden  of  Clusius,  famed  16th 
century  botanist  of  Holland,  is  repro¬ 
duced  according  to  the  original,  with 
high  brick  wall,  narrow  flagstone  paths, 
and  rare  plants  and  herbs. 

Laboratories  showing  the  details  of 


Entrance  to  U.  S.  Exhibit  at  the 
Rotterdam  Floriade.  Photo  courtesy 
American  Horticultural  Society. 


research  in  horticulture  are  shown  in 
full  operation.  The  miracle  of  sun¬ 
light  is  exhibited. 

Suppose  you  want  to  bid  on  a  bou¬ 
quet  or  a  plant  to  take  home:  you  sit 
down  in  the  auction  hall  with  a  push¬ 
button  in  front  of  you.  In  the  middle 
a  large  clock  shows  a  hand  going 
around,  pointing  to  a  series  of  prices. 
As  soon  as  it  reaches  the  price  you 
want  to  pay,  you  push  the  electric  but¬ 
ton,  your  number  flashes  on  the  board 
and  you  have  become  the  owner.  Not 
a  word  is  spoken  in  this  Aalsmeer  auc¬ 
tion. 

As  the  season  progresses  there  will 
be  special  displays  of  flowers  as  they 
come  into  their  own:  daffodils,  roses, 
rhododendrons,  gladioli,  dahlias,  chrys¬ 
anthemums. 

Wild  flowers  from  all  over  the  world 
have  been  collected  and  are  grouped 
by  continent.  A  replica  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill’s  famous  rose  garden  is  an¬ 
other  feature. 

By  this  time  you  may  be  as  eager 
to  fly  to  the  Floriade  and  to  Holland 
as  I  am. 

Floriade,  the  Olympiad  of  interna¬ 
tional  flowers,  will  feature  All-America 
Selections  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  the 
1960  Rocket  series  of  huge,  fat  snap¬ 
dragons,  the  new  three-inch  marigold 
Spun  Gold ,  the  new  salmon  pink  phlox 
Glamour,  twenty  new  glamorous  pe¬ 
tunias,  masses  of  All-American  mums. 


Landscape  Architects  Give  Plans 
To  Denver  Botanic  Gardens 


THE  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  have 
received  an  unusual  and  much  ap¬ 
preciated  gift.  Last  fall  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects  graci¬ 
ously  offered  their  services  in  design¬ 
ing  the  landscape  plantings  for  the 
Herbaceous  Unit  on  York  Street. 

This  national  society  is  an  old  or¬ 
ganization,  founded  in  1899.  However, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Chapter,  which 
embraces  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  was  installed  only  last 
year.  This  Chapter  superseded  a  local 
group  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Association  of  Landscape  Architects, 
organized  three  years  earlier. 

Five  prominent  Denver  members  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Chapter  pooled 
their  talents  and  donated  their  time 
in  designing  these  plantings.  They  are 
Miss  Julia  Jane  Silverstein,  President 
of  the  Chapter,  Mr.  Gerald  F.  Kessler, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Andrew  Lar¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Frances  White  Novitt,  and 
Mr.  M.  Walter  Pesman.  For  the  final 
drafting  of  the  planting  plans  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Ed  Wallace  and  Mrs. 
Frances  White  Novitt  were  employed. 

The  plans  have  now  been  completed 
and  accepted  by  the  executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens. 
Planting  is  already  in  progress.  It  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  two  or  more  years  before 
the  work  is  completed,  as  some  of  the 
plant  species  specified  in  the  plans  are 
not  common  in  the  American  nursery 
trade,  and  may  have  to  be  propagated 
or  imported. 


Plant  materials  included  in  these  de¬ 
signs  are  mostly  woody  species  — 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  ground  covers.i 
One  section  of  the  planting  is  devoted 
to  European  plants,  another  to  native  j 
American  plants  and  still  another  to  ‘ 
mixed  European,  Asiatic  and  Amer¬ 
ican  species.  Plants  native  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  are  liberally  used,  especially  those 
that  can  be  grown  with  little  or  no  ir¬ 
rigation. 

These  plantings  will  provide  the 
proper  landscape  setting  for  the  her-  f 
baceous  materials — the  annuals  and 
perennials,  which  are  to  be  the  chief 
feature  of  this  unit  of  the  Gardens.  Of 
course,  the  main  collections  of  trees 
and  large  shrubs  will  continue  to  be 
maintained  and  developed  in  the  ar¬ 
boretum  part  of  the  Denver  Botanic 
Gardens.  This  is  the  100-acre  tract  on 
the  east  side  of  City  Park. 

To  these  landscape  architects  who 
have  so  generously  given  of  their  time 
to  this  project,  the  Denver  Botanic 
Gardens  extend  our  sincerest  thanks,  i 
Their  work  will  stand  as  a  splendid 
example  of  landscape  architecture  de¬ 
signed  for  human  use  and  enjoyment. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  encourage  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  Plains-Rocky  Mountain  area 
to  make  greater  use  of  professional 
landscape  architects’  services.  This 
would  be  a  most  important  step  to¬ 
ward  making  our  part  of  the  country 
a  more  beautiful  and  more  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live. 

— Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth 


1.  Miss  Julia  Jane  Silverstein 

2.  Gerald  F.  Kessler 

3.  Andrew  Larson 

4.  Mrs.  Frances  White  Novitt 
5.  M.  Walter  Pesman 
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Gardening  With  Colorado  Wildings  II 

By  Ruth  Ashton  Nelson 

Native  Rock  Garden  Plants 


OUR  Colorado  mountains  offer  num- 
merous  examples  of  natural  rock 
gardens.  One  has  only  to  explore  the 
foothill  slopes,  the  deep  shaded  can¬ 
yons  or  the  fell  fields  at  timberline  to 
find  beautiful  combinations  of  plants 
with  rocks.  Each  type  of  habitat  has 
its  own  assortment  of  residents  and 
there  are  very  few  species  of  plants 
which  are  happy  in  all  situations.  Two 
exceptions  which  are  practically  ubiq¬ 
uitous  are  stonecrop  and  harebell. 
They  are  found  from  the  foothills  to 
the  high  peaks.  They  are  easy  to  trans¬ 
plant  and  will  thrive  in  dry,  gravelly 
soil. 

On  limestone  or  shale-chip  covered 
slopes  at  the  edge  of  the  foothills  we 
find  several  species  in  the  Sunflower 
Family.  Easter  Daisies  ( Townsendia ) 
and  Erigerons,  of  the  early  flowering, 
tufted,  short-stemmed  type  with  white 
or  lavender  blossoms,  will  do  well 
transplanted  to  dry  corners. 

Actinias  (now  called  by  the  botan¬ 
ists  Hymenoxys )  compact,  silvery 
plants  with  golden  daisy-like  heads 
are  lovely  in  a  sunny  rockery.  Also 
several  of  the  Eriogonums  which  in¬ 
clude  the  Golden  Buckwheat  and  Sul¬ 
phur  Flower  are  good.  Some  of  these 
are  quite  dwarf  and  make  nearly  ever¬ 
green  mats.  There  are  other  kinds 
which  you  can  find  if  you  explore  these 
areas  and  a  still  greater  variety  on  the 
gravelly  sides  of  many  dry  foothills. 

In  the  canyons  we  find  mosses, 
ferns  and  delicate  shade-lovers  such 
as  some  of  the  saxifrages  and  colum¬ 
bines.  At  high  altitudes  are  the  choicest 
gems  of  neat  compact  miniatures, 
Fairy  Primrose,  Alpine  Columbine, 
Mertensias  and  Kings  Crown.  When 
these  high  alpines  are  brought  to  the 
garden  they  should  be  given  cool, 
shaded  spots,  if  possible  where  the 


ground  will  stay  frozen  and  snow  cov 
ered  all  winter.  In  my  Colorado  Spring 
garden  Fairy  Primrose  has  persisted 
for  seven  years  planted  on  the  nortl  i 
of  the  house  where  it  blooms  regular!  1 
in  April.  I 

It  is  worth  while  to  experiment  witl 
any  which  appeal  to  you,  always  bear* 
ing  in  mind  a  fundamental  principle  o 
conservation  which  is  to  dig  only  when 
there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  let 
and  only  when  you  are  reasonably  sun 
that  you  can  be  successful  in  growin; 
the  plants  which  you  collect. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  wil 
describe  briefly  a  few  species  which 
have  found  very  desirable  and  easy  t( 
work  with.  One  secret  of  success  witl 
Rocky  Mountain  native  plants  is  t( 
give  them  slightly  more  moisture  than 
they  would  receive  in  their  normal 
habitats  but  much  less  than  we  ordi 
narily  give  our  lawns  and  gardens.  Thi: 
makes  it  difficult  to  combine  then; 
with  cultivated  varieties.  It  also  make:i 
them  valuable  for  those  hard  to  wate; 
spots.  I  believe  that  the  Penstemon; 
are  the  best  of  the  wildings  for  use  un 
der  ordinary  garden  conditions. 

For  the  rock  garden,  I  put  first  o: 
all,  the  creeping  penstemons,  P.  cran- 
dallii,  P.  teucrioides,  and  P.  linerioide : 
coloradensis  with  its  various  forms 
These  are  low  growing,  spreading,  anc| 
almost  evergreen.  They  will  fill  the 
crevices  between  rocks,  trail  ovei 
banks,  bloom  freely  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  May  or  early  June,  and  re¬ 
main  neat  the  year  around.  The  firsi 
two  are  real  creepers  with  flowers 
along  their  stems.  Crandall’s  Penste- 
mon  has  some  good  true  blue  forms 
with  bright  green  foliage;  “teucrioides’ 
has  gray  foliage  with  flowers  tend¬ 
ing  towards  lavender;  “coloradensis’ 
spreads,  has  narrow  reddish  green 
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saves  and  is  very  floriferous  with 
jhort,  erect  racemes  of  blue  or  laven- 
iler  blossoms.  It  seeds  and  germinates 
reely  in  the  garden.  All  three  occa- 
ionally  have  pink  forms  and  white 
)nes  are  to  be  expected.  They  all  are 
requently  found  growing  among  sage- 
>rush  or  other  shrubs. 

Another  very  desirable  species  is 
he  low  growing  P.  virens,  sometimes 
ailed  “Dwarf  Penstemon”.  This  is 
he  one  which  covers  hillsides  with  a 
heet  of  misty  blue  in  May  or  June  in 
he  Castle  Rock  area,  in  Ute  Pass 
long  Highway  24,  and  in  many  other 
egions.  It  forms  perennial  clumps  with 

Brect  flower  stems  6  to  10  inches  tall. 
Kt  close  range  the  blossoms  are  really 
>lue.  Its  leaves  are  shiny  and  almost 
vergreen.  To  keep  it  happy  it  should 
!>e  divided  and  replanted  every  third 
ear.  Penstemon  laricifolius  var.  exil- 
blius  with  somewhat  similar  growth 
tabit  to  P.  virens  but  smaller  and  dain- 
ier  throughout  with  very  narrow  leaves 
ind  creamy  white  flowers  is  abundant 
i»n  the  Laramie  plains.  I  have  had  it 
dooming  in  the  garden  for  several 
ears  but  have  not  yet  propagated  it 
uccessfully.  Most  species  of  Penstemon 
re  very  easy  to  transplant  and  easily 
ncreased  in  the  garden  by  division 
/hen  growth  starts  in  the  spring. 


Blackfoot,  Melampodium. 


Besides  the  penstemons  there  are  a 
few  other  “tried  and  true”  rock  gar¬ 
den  subjects.  Double  bladderpod  ( Phy - 
saria )  is  one  of  the  best.  It  makes 
perennially  handsome  compact  rosettes 
of  silvery  foliage  and  in  May  adds 
dainty  yellow  blossoms  followed  by 
interesting,  inflated  seed  pods.  Its  close 
relative,  the  single  bladderpod  ( Les - 
querella )  is  almost  equally  attractive 
in  its  early  rosette  stage  but  becomes 
stringy  after  flowering.  Several  species 
of  low  growing  Phlox  are  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  The  easiest  to  transplant  is  P. 
glabrata,  a  very  low  moss-like  cushion 
with  small  white  flowers.  There  are 
other  handsomer  and  more  difficult 
ones. 

Among  the  sunflower  relatives,  be¬ 
sides  those  mentioned  earlier,  are  two 
which  I  find  very  satisfactory.  Kath¬ 
leen  Marriage  recommended  both  of 
these  years  ago.  First  is  “blackfoot” 
(Melampodium) ,  a  white  -  flowered 
branching  plant  eight  to  ten  inches  tall 
with  the  habit  of  falling  gracefully  over 
the  rocks  around  it,  which  biooms  con¬ 
tinuously  from  May  to  October.  Cras- 
sina  (a  native  Zinnia)  is  similar  with 
bright  yellow  blooms.  These  plants  are 
found  on  the  high  plains  and  along  the 
foothills  of  southern  Colorado. 

There  are  several  members  of  the 
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Evening  Primrose  family  which  are 
desirable,  particularly  Galpinsia  ( Oen¬ 
othera  lavendulafolia )  with  its  squarish 
pale  yellow  blossoms  and  Meriolyx  ( O . 
serrata)  a  bushy  plant  with  numerous, 
four-petaled  bright  yellow  blooms.  The 
fragrant  stemless  primrose  with  large 
white  flowers  is  charming  but  can  only 
be  kept  under  control  by  strict  ration¬ 
ing  of  water. 

1  like  to  give  all  my  wildings  plenty 


of  sand  and  peat  moss  when  1  trann 
plant  them  and  keep  them  moist  ar  i 
shaded  until  they  show  signs  of  nei 
life,  and  I  always  try  to  find  small  i  i 
dividuals  for  transplanting.  Becau 
their  root  systems  are  small  they  so 
fer  less  damage  in  moving  and  so  ha1 
a  better  chance  for  survival.  By  clo: 
observation  of  rock-loving  wild  plan 
we  can  all  improve  our  home  roc 
gardens. 


Did  you  ever  wonder  how  long  seeds  may  be  stored  without  losing  the 
ability  to  germinate?  The  life  span  of  seeds  has  interested  man  for  many  year 
There  is  something  about  a  seed  that,  no  matter  where  it  is  found  nor  in  ho 
good  or  poor  condition  it  looks,  the  question,  “Will  it  grow?”  almost  alwa> 
arises. 

In  the  spring  of  1959  the  members  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  in  Dei  t 
ver,  Colorado,  had  occasion  to  ask  the  question,  “Will  it  grow?”  The  Fir:  j 
Unitarian  Church  at  19th  and  Broadway  was  razed  to  make  way  for  a  new  strut  I 
ture.  Upon  opening  the  cornerstone,  which  had  been  laid  November  7,  1 88<  j 
the  Society  found  among  the  papers  3  pharmacists’s  bottles  containing  see|J 
samples  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  “Will  they  grow?”  the  members  asked,  an  | 
plans  were  made  to  answer  the  question.  The  Seed  Laboratory  at  Colorad 
State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  was  contacted,  and  samples  of  th 
seeds  were  sent  for  testing. 

Bruce  J.  Thornton,  director  of  the  Seed  Laboratory,  reported  the  result 
of  the  tests,  “As  we  had  anticipated,  none  of  the  seeds  showed  any  viability. 
Longevity  tests  previously  conducted  by  the  Seed  Laboratory  served  as  a  basi 
for  the  anticipated  results.  Under  storage  conditions  tested  by  the  Laboratory 
corn  and  wheat  show  little  viability  after  20  years,  oats  and  barley  little  aftei 
30  years.  They  have  had  alfalfa  seed  which  showed  50%  viability  after  6 
years  of  storage.  Mr.  Thornton  also  stated  that  the  seed  samples  indicated  the) 
apparently  barley  and  alfalfa  were  not  popular  crops  in  1886,  as  they  wer 
not  included  in  the  stored  seeds. 

In  addition  to  the  viability  tests,  portions  of  the  stored  seeds  were  given  t 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  These  seed 
will  be  tested  for  radio  activity  and  the  results  used  in  establishing  an  inde 
for  radio  activity  in  1886. 
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’LAINS  PLANTS 
;  AREN’T 
TOO  PLAIN! 

By  Moras  L.  Shubert 

(j 

Photos  courtesy  of  Robert  Niedrach  and 
M.  Walter  Pesman 


E  mountain  states  people  are 
proud  of  our  mountains.  We 
ve  them  so  much  that  we  continually 
rn  to  them  for  camping,  hiking,  fish- 
g,  hunting,  picnicking — or  just  plain 
ght-seeing.  Most  of  us  have  failed 

I  give  the  plains  regions  a  chance  to 
love  how  beautiful  and  fascinating 
ey  can  be.  Several  years  ago  a  resi¬ 
st  of  Deer  Trail,  Colorado,  told  me 
at  he  loved  the  treeless  plains  and 
d  not  care  about  ever  seeing  another 
ountain!  What  blasphemy  is  this? 
Although  I  could  not  agree  with  this 
an,  I  could  understand  his  point, 
;cause  there  is  something  so  com- 
etely  relaxing  about  being  out  on  a 

II  in  the  grasslands  where  the  only 
•unds  are  the  gentle  rustle  of  grasses 

the  breeze,  the  hum  of  bees,  the 
ttle  of  grasshopper  wings,  and  the 
•lorful  repertoire  of  the  meadowlarks 
id  other  plains  birds.  Eyes,  tired  from 
e  close  work  of  daily  tasks,  are  rested 
id  repaired  by  the  view  of  an  im- 
ense  sky  dome  covering  the  multi- 
ilored  landscape  —  so  much  more 
ilorful  than  we  realize  when  we 
isten  past  it  at  70  miles  an  hour,  try- 
g  to  “make  time”  in  this  country- 
Je  we  thought  to  be  so  monotonous. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  quiet¬ 
us  of  the  plains,  one  should  go  alone 


Prickly  Poppy,  Argemone  intermedia. 

or  with  only  a  very  small  party  to  an 
isolated  spot  far  from  the  nearest  high¬ 
way.  Preferably  the  visit  should  be  in 
the  early  morning  or  during  the  last 
three  hours  before  sunset.  This  June 
should  be  an  ideal  month,  unless  there 
is  a  drastic  change  in  the  weather  pat¬ 
tern  from  that  earlier  this  year.  Most 
of  our  plains  areas  have  had  a  rather 
severe  winter  and  good  moisture  sup¬ 
ply.  These  conditions  prepare  the  soil 
and  plants  for  a  spectacular  show  in 
June. 

Now  what  plants  should  we  look 
for  in  June?  Grasses?  You  may  say, 
“Why  would  anyone  waste  time  look¬ 
ing  at  grasses?”  Won’t  you,  please,  take 
a  close  look  at  a  few  kinds  of  grass 
plants  when  they  are  in  their  June 
bloom  to  discover  the  perfect  order 
of  their  flower  clusters?  Admittedly  the 
individual  flowers  are  tiny  and  not 
very  colorful,  but  examine  a  wheat 
grass  head,  a  needly  grass,  and  a  grama 
grass,  and  your  efforts  will  be  re¬ 
warded.  The  grasses  are  the  dominant 
plants  of  this  landscape,  but  inter¬ 
spersed  among  them  are  the  showy 
flowers  represented  by  many  families 
of  plants.  The  fragrant  peavine,  spires 
of  waxy  yucca  flowers,  and  the  dainty 
fleabane  daisies  are  examples  of  the 
natural  flower  garden  we  will  find. 
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Since  it  is  fun  to  learn  the  names 
of  the  flowers  that  we  enjoy,  a  copy 
of  M.  Walter  Pesman’s  “ Meet  the 
Natives”  should  be  taken  along.  The 
pages  describing  the  species  prominent 
to  the  plains  region  have  margins 
colored  to  indicate  the  flower-color 
groups,  so  it  is  easy  to  find  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  plant  with  slender  stems  and  blue 
flowers  nodding  in  the  breeze  is  a  flax 
plant,  for  example. 

It  is  not  practical  to  try  to  list  all 
of  the  species  we  might  find,  but  the 
abridged  list  below  includes  many  of 
the  choice  kinds  to  look  for: 


Plants  whose  flowers  are  some  shade 
of  red: 


Leatherpod  loco 
Lambert's  red  loco 
Peavine  (wild  sweet 
pea) 

Prairie  clover 
Cowboy's  delight 
Orchid  beardtongue 
Bush  morning  glory 
Showy  four  o'clock 


Astragulus  shortianus 
Oxytropis  lambertii 
Lathyrus  polymorphus 

Petalostemon  purpureus 
Sphaeralcea  coccinea 
Penstemon  secundiflorus 
Ipomea  leptophylla 
Mirabilis  multiflora 


Plants  whose  flowers  are  white  or 
nearly  white: 


Mariposa 
False  loco 
Stout  leafy  loco 
(ill-smelling) 

White  larkspur 
White  bottlebrush 
(western) 

Pungent  gilia 
Plains  evening  prim¬ 
rose 

Soapweed,  or  Yucca 
Prickly  poppy 
Low  daisy 


Calochortus  gunnisonii 
Sophora  sericea 
Astragulus  racemosus 

Delphinium  virescens 
Stanleya  albescens 

Leptodactylon  pungens 
Oenothera  albicaulis 

Yucca  glauca 
Argemone  intermedia 
Eriger on  pumilus 


Plant’s  whose  flowers  are  some  shade 
of  blue  to  bluish-purple: 


Spiderwort 
Blue-eyed  grass 
Poisonweed  (larkspur) 
Wooly  loco 
Purple  vetch 
(sweetpea) 

Rusty  lupine 
Silvery  lupine 
Flax 

Light-blue  beard- 
tongue  (Color 
variant  of  Or¬ 
chid  beardtongue) 


Tradescantia  occidentalis 
Sisyrinchium  montanum 
Delphinium  geyeri 
Astragalus  mollissimus 
Lathyrus  ploymorphus 

Lupinus  pusillus 
Lupinus  argenteus 
Lin  urn  lewisii 
Penstemon  secundiflorus 


Erigeron,  Daisy. 


Bush  Morning  Glory,  Ipomaea  leptophylla. 
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Goldenbeard  Penstemon  auriberbis 

Slender  penstemon  Penstemon  gracilis 

Low  penstemon  Penstemon  virens 

Chicory  Cichoria  intybus 


lants  whose  flowers  are  yellow  to 
orange: 


Prince's  plume 
Plains  wallflower 
Puccon 

Golden  evening 
primrose 
Butter-and-eggs 
False  dandelion 
Cutleaf  gaillardia 
Goatsbeard 
Narrowleaf  sunflower 
Coneflower 
Hawksbeard 


Stanleya  pinnata 
Erysimum  asperum 
Lithospermum  incisum 
Oenothera  brachycarpa 

Linaria  vulgaris 
Agoseris  glauca 
Gaillardia  pinnatifida 
Tragopogon  pratensis 
Helianthus  petiolaris 
Ratibida  co lumnifera 
Crepis  occidentalis 


This  abbreviated  check  list  is  meant 
)  be  just  a  starter.  Let’s  each  take  the 
st  and  a  copy  of  Meet  the  Natives  on 
ur  June  plains  trip  and  see  how  many 


species  we  can  find  in  bloom.  It  will 
be  appreciated  if  everyone  will  send 
in  a  description  of  their  trips  and 
copies  of  the  lists  they  made. 

We  haven’t  forgotten  those  who  sent 
in  their  lists  of  late-summer  flowers. 
There  was  a  very  nice  response  and  we 
are  waiting  until  next  issue  to  give 
a  report  on  the  results  at  a  time  when 
those  flowers,  and  perhaps  others  will 
be  in  bloom  again.  So  watch  the  next 
Green  Thumb  for  more  on  wild  flower 
excursions. 

Remember  to  enjoy  the  flowers, 
photograph  them,  and  even  make  a 
collection,  if  they  are  to  be  pressed 
and  saved,  but  let  us  not  harvest  them 
and  be  guilty  of  eradicating  any  of  the 
beauty  of  the  plains. 


IN  OUR  LIBRARY 


apanese  Gardens  for  Today,  David  H. 
Engel.  Charles  E.  Tuttle,  1959. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book  of 
apanese  garden  design  showing  gar- 
ens  of  the  past  pictured  side  by  side 
ith  the  gardens  of  modern  Japanese 
omes.  It  is  sure  to  prove  of  great 
alue  to  the  professional  landscape 
rchitect  and  to  the  green-thumbed 
ome-owner,  whether  he  is  designing 
i  entirely  new  garden  or  only  seeking 
n  illusion  of  spaciousness  and  right- 
ess  in  a  tiny  courtyard  or  corner. 

Here  too  are  set  forth  the  rule-of- 
mmb  practices  of  the  actual  garden- 
lakers  and,  for  their  historic  interest, 
le  esoteric  principles  elaborated  by 
:holars  and  critics. 


Gardens  are  for  People,  Thomas  D. 

Church.  Reinhold,  1955. 

This  attractive  and  interesting  book 
well  illustrates  the  principles  in  such 
expressions  as  “the  integration  of  house 
and  garden”,  “indoor-outdoor  living”, 
and  “the  relation  of  shelter  to  land.” 
This  the  author  has  shown  by  illustra¬ 
tions  of  gardens  and  grounds  which  he 
has  designed  for  many  people.  In¬ 
cluded  are  sections  on  the  terrace, 
wood  decks,  beach  gardens,  remodel¬ 
ing,  swimming  pools,  and  garden  de¬ 
tails  such  as  steps,  fences,  paving,  seats, 
curbs  and  playgrounds. 


LEE  CHAMBERS -THE  TREE  SURGEON 

Now  a  MEMBER  of  the  ARBORISTS  ASSOCIATION 

Specializing  in  good  care  and  maintenance  of  your  trees, 
shrubs  and  evergreens. 

FRemont  7-0036  Fully  Licensed— Insured  850  Kearney  Street 


MEMBER 
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“LIFE  WITHOUT  PHLOX  IS  AN  ERROR”  ' 

By  Chris  Moritz 

Rocky  Mtn.  Chapter  of  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 


KARL  FOERSTER,  a  German  per¬ 
ennial  breeder,  once  said,  “life 
without  phlox  is  an  error”,  meaning 
that  without  the  full  experience  of  plant 
life  in  its  complexity  people  are  miss¬ 
ing  an  essential  part  of  their  lives. 

Specialization  of  our  age  denies  most 
people  the  satisfaction  of  completing 
a  job  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
In  your  garden  you  still  can  have  that 
experience  which  is  so  essential  to 
every  living  being.  By  watching  the 
life  of  plants  in  your  garden  through 
the  seasons  you  find  new  developments 
every  day.  There  plants  sprout,  grow, 
bloom,  fruit  and  grow  dormant  in  end¬ 
less  variations  of  form  and  color. 

In  our  technical  age  the  need  for 
recreation  in  natural  surroundings  is 
great.  Our  cities  are  increasing  in  size. 
That  means  people  are  getting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  nature.  Yet 
they  do  need  contact  with  nature  to 
recreate  their  minds,  to  let  them  rest 
from  all  the  confusion  and  nervous 
tension  around  them. 

At  the  same  time  more  and  more  lei¬ 
sure  time  is  made  available  by  shorter 
working  hours,  longer  vacations  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  in  general. 
What  are  we  doing  with  our  leisure 
time?  Do  we  use  it  wisely?  There  are 
millions  of  American  citizens  every 
weekend  spending  hours  driving  in 
heavy  traffic  in  order  to  get  some  out¬ 
door  recreation.  By  the  time  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  they  are  very  often 
just  as  nervous  and  tired  as  they  were 
before  from  the  strain  of  long  travel. 
Yet  these  people  could  have  had  better 
recreation  in  a  well-tended  garden  at 
home.  The  faster  our  population  mul¬ 
tiplies,  the  larger  our  cities  grow,  the 
greater  the  importance  of  the  garden 
for  family  recreation. 


Old  people  make  up  a  constant! 
increasing  percentage  of  our  popul; 
tion.  For  these  retired  people,  it  : 
important  to  have  some  interest  an 
activity  other  than  the  past  memorie 
It  should  be  a  constructive  activity  s  j 
they  feel  they  are  not  useless.  Cult 
vating  a  garden  may  well  prove  to  t 
the  answer. 

Working  in  a  garden  is  very  healtl 
ful  for  both  body  and  mind.  Most  (  i 
us  do  not  get  enough  exercise  in  oil 
daily  jobs.  Gardening  will  provide  yo  : 
with  sufficient  exercise  so  the  bod 
stays  fit.  For  people  with  strenuot  . 
jobs  that  create  nervousness  and  th<[| 
are  tiresome,  working  outside  in  th 
garden  with  soil  and  plants  is  relaxing 

There  is  a  tendency  to  invest  ir  I 
creasing  amounts  of  money  in  the  fair  * 
ily  home.  Such. a  big  investment  shoul  i 
be  kept  up  and  maintained  carefulb] 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  up  an 
raise  property  value  is  by  landscapin! 
the  site  carefully.  The  investment  yo 
make  in  a  good  landscaping  job,  i 
trees,  shrubs  and  perennials  develop  . 
and  grows  before  your  eyes  and  wij 
give  your  home  pleasant  surrounding  : 
and  a  higher  value. 

Cultivating  a  garden,  helping  t  s 
create  something  beautiful,  “life  witil 
phlox”  may  do  another  important  thin 
for  us  and  our  country:  giving  us  an 
our  fellow  men  a  greater  concern  abou  | 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  Ho\  i 
much  longer  is  recreation  going  to  b 
possible  in  unspoiled  nature?  Thi 
countryside  is  being  plowed  up  at  ai 
increasing  pace.  The  speed  at  whicli 
we  are  destroying  our  scenic  natural 
resources  is  growing  constantly.  Bu 
we  do  not  seem  to  care!  Instead  o 
protecting  and  preserving  existing 
natural  resources  we  destroy  then. 
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vherever  a  new  subdivision  is  con¬ 
ducted,  wherever  a  new  highway  is 
)uilt,  wherever  a  new  industrial  site  is 
leveloped.  How  often  can  we  watch 
his:  first  all  vegetation  is  destroyed, 
hen  topsoil  is  plowed  under  and  pack- 
:d  solid  with  big  equipment,  finally 
•rosion  problems  arise,  streams  are 
diluted  and  trash  accumulates.  We 
reate  a  sick  landscape  and  expect  peo¬ 


ple  to  live  in  it  and  stay  healthy.  Our 
surroundings  influence  us  psycholog¬ 
ically  more  than  we  generally  realize. 
Only  in  more  orderly,  more  restful  and 
more  beautiful  surroundings  can  bet¬ 
ter  human  beings  develop.  The  big 
task  is  still  ahead  of  us:  to  teach  and 
practice  better  conservation  methods 
and  to  make  our  cities  and  our  coun¬ 
tryside  more  livable. 


Lifetime  markers  answer  the  need  of  gardeners  for  an  attractive,  perma¬ 
nent  method  of  identifying  plants  and  shrubs.  The  markers,  made  of  heavy 
lurable  plastic,  come  in  11  sizes  and  add  a  functional  interest  to  both  indoor 
ind  outdoor  gardens.  A  soft  lead  pencil  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  notations 
jvhich  won’t  blur  or  disappear.  The  markers  are  guaranteed  weatherproof; 
yill  not  rot,  curl,  rust  or  mildew,  and  can  be  reused  for  many  years. 


getters  to  the  Editor — 
editor: 

In  the  excellent  article  on  “The 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce”  in  the  April 
breen  Thumb,  Dr.  Beidleman  gives 
ne  credit  for  discovering  the  largest 
>lue  spruce  reported  in  the  American 
•orestry  Association’s  record.  Credit 
or  this  mammoth  blue  spruce  belongs 
o  Ranger  Ben  Heilman  and  Super¬ 
ior  Theodore  Krueger,  both  now  de- 
eased. 

While  on  an  inspection  trip  on  the 
lunnison  National  Forest  some  thirty 
ears  ago  or  more,  Mr.  Krueger  told 
ae  about  this  tree  and  took  me  to  it. 
t  is  located  in  back  country  in  the 
yestern  part  of  this  Forest.  We  pho- 
ographed  the  tree  and  later  it  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  American  Forestry  As- 
ociation,  giving  credit  to  Krueger  and 
leilman.  In  the  meantime,  I  suppose, 

|  he  Forest  Service  file  copy  of  Krueg- 
r’s  report  giving  location,  size,  etc., 
as  been  lost  and  I  have  been  given 
redit  for  the  tree,  much  to  my  em- 
arrassment. 

So,  I  am  writing  this  to  set  the 
^cord  straight. 

— Fred  R.  Johnson 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

7505  E.  Harvard  PLaza  5-0363 


FERTOSAN 


compost 

accelerator 


This  BACTERIA  CONCENTRATE  will  rot 
down  garden  waste,  grass  cuttings,  leaves, 
etc.,  into  valuable  compost  (manure)  quick¬ 
ly.  Free  instructions. 


NO  digging  #NO  turning  #  Simple 

From  Western  Seed  Co.,  and 
all  good  seedsmen. 


Safe 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and  Evergreens 

McCoy  &  Jensen 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 


Morrison,  Colorado 
YUkon  5-1504 
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COMPOSTING 

By  Mrs.  John  Scott 
Colorado  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs 


JUNE  marriages  are  thought  to  be 
lucky.  Some  of  us,  of  course,  con¬ 
sider  a  wedding  ceremony  fortunate  at 
any  time.  But  the  general  supposition 
is  that  June  nuptials  are  a  relic  of  an¬ 
cient  superstition  and  mythology. 
“Prosperity  to  the  man  and  happiness 
to  the  maid  when  married  in  June” 
was  a  proverb  in  Rome.  Jupiter’s  wife, 
Juno,  was  the  lifetime  guardian  of 
women  and  also  the  patroness  of  happy 
weddings. 

Most  weddings  are  preceded  by 
socials  called  showers.  This  gift  gim¬ 
mick  came  into  flower  in  the  gay 
nineties.  Small  (unbreakable?)  presents 
for  the  prospective  bride  were  placed 
in  a  Japanese  parasol.  The  recipient 
was  required  to  hold  the  parasol  over 
her  head,  while  the  gifts  rained  from 
above.  From  this  gesture  showers  were 
so  called. 

Floral  designs  usually  carry  out  the 
shower  theme.  But  for  an  unusual  kit¬ 
chen,  pantry  (or  are  these  passe?)  or 
garden  shower,  here’s  an  idea  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Ed.  F.  Snipas  in  The 
Professional  Gardener : 

GARDENER: 

"Do  you  carrot  all  for  me? 

My  heart  beets  for  you. 

With  your  radish  hair, 

And  your  turnip  nose, 

You  are  a  peach. 

If  you  cantalope, 

Lettuce  marry. 

Weed  make  a  swell  pear." 

An  arranger  would  probably  use 
the  carrots  for  spike  material,  radishes 
on  skewers  or  picks  for  filler,  and  the 
turnips  and  beets  in  the  focal  area. 
All  the  foliage  (weed  and  lettuce,  too) 
is  fine.  Or  combine  the  peaches,  pears 
(lipstick  or  rouge  will  make  these 
rosy)  and  cantaloupes  for  a  fruitful 
centerpiece. 


Other  fruits  and  vegetables  suitah 
for  showers  because  of  their  symbc 
ism:  coconut,  connoting  endless  sur 
mer;  citron,  signifying  happiness;  pea 
representing  the  heart;  pomegranai 
for  fruitfulness;  and  the  orange  knov 
as  the  celestial  fruit.  The  tomato  w 
the  love  apple  of  yesteryears.  The  p<  j 
serves  the  romantic,  too.  It’s  a  Dut< 
derivitive,  once  spelled  py,  pie,  ai 
pij,  and  referred  to  a  cloth. 

And  you  thought  matrimony  w 
just  a  bouquet  of  flowers?  It  is,  decor  ; 
tively  speaking.  Ervin  S.  Ferry,  in  h  i 
book,  Symbolism  in  Flower  Arrang 
ment  says  that  sprigs  were  braided  ; 
bridal  wreaths  during  the  Middle  Ag| 
to  bring  good  fortune.  Among  the  ai 
cient  Greeks  the  hawthorn  was  tl 
symbol  of  conjugal  union.  In  Roma  ) 
representations  of  the  marriage  <  | 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  roses  were  strew  ; 
on  the  ground.  Both  the  Greeks  an  l 
the  Romans  celebrated  weddings  wit 
verbena.  White  orange  blossoms  ha\  ! 
long  been  the  emblem  of  purity. 

But  just  as  generation  upon  gener; 
tion  of  gardeners  have  regarded  tl  i 
carnation  as  the  flower  of  flowers,  s 
the  rosemary  was  the  herb  of  herb 
writes  Alice  M.  Coats  in  Flowers  an 
Their  Histories.  Mrs.  Coats  continues 
“Rosemary  was  essential  for  wedding! 
being  carried  or  tied  to  the  arms  ( 
both  bridesmaids  and  groomsmei 
sometimes  it  was  gilded  or  dipped  i 
scented  water.  The  bride  wore  a  gai 
land  of  it,  to  signify  that  she  carried  t 
the  new  home  loving  memories  of  th 
old.  A  wedding  in  those  days  (1600 
would  hardly  seem  legal  without  it.” 

Today  the  choice  of  flowers  depend 
on  the  person,  place  and  purse.  Som 
traditional  white  flowers  for  a  bride 
occasion:  orchids,  roses,  lilies-of-th 
valley,  gladioli,  dahlias,  lilacs,  nai 
cissi,  tulips,  peonies,  Japanese  irk 
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lies,  sweet  peas,  snapdragons,  china 
sters  and  chrysanthemums.  Colorado 
arnations  are  a  favorite.  Then,  there’s 
ardenias  and  white  anthuriums. 


I  There  are  no  pure  white  flowers, 
lardenias  and  magnolias  are  probably 
lie  whitest.  Yet,  they,  too,  hold  a 
race  of  color,  reflected  in  sunlight. 
Vhite  doesn’t  appear  in  the  spectrum, 
'lantwise,  white  is  the  source  and  sum 
f  all  color. 


Color  is  another  choice,  usually  in 
le  pastels,  with  pink  (frilly,  frothy, 
iminine)  and  blue  (heavenly)  the 
lvorites.  Green,  yellow  and  lavender 
re  the  traditional  Easter  colors,  which 
laces  them  after  the  pink  and  blue 
3r  brides. 

Some  designers  favor  glossy  foliage 
particularly  the  Evergreens)  with 
'hite  blossoms,  others  prefer  gray. 

Wildflowers  are  another  preference, 
/here  mass  (baskets  for  churches  or 
alls,  for  instance)  is  needed,  consider 
>ueen  Ann’s  Lace.  Keeps  very  well 
cut  before  completely  open.  Condi- 
on  overnight  with  stems  in  cool  water 
caching  almost  to  flowerheads,  but 
on’t  wet  the  blooms. 

Weddings  usually  evolve  around  an- 
ouncement  parties,  showers,  lunch- 
ons,  homes,  churches  and  receptions. 
A  many  of  these  functions  people  will 
e  standing,  and  floral  arrangements 
lould  be  made  with  that  in  mind.  It 
not  necessary  to  make  a  large  num- 
er  of  arrangements,  but  rather  to 
take  them  large  enough  to  be  ap- 
reciated  in  a  crowd  and  at  some  dis- 
tnce.  Place  them  in  conspicious  places, 
lways  in  the  front  hall,  then  on  the 
jiantel,  a  grand  piano,  or  any  focal 
)ot  where  they  can  be  seen.  The  type 


of  home,  whether  period,  contem¬ 
porary  or  modern,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  too,  when  making  the  floral 
designs. 

There  will  be  tables  at  most  of  these 
social  gatherings.  And  the  cloth  will 
influence  the  flowers,  be  it  lace,  linen 
damask,  organdy,  net  over  a  silk  or 
satin  skirt,  etc.  On  most  of  these  tables 
the  arrangements  will  share  the  honors 
with  a  wedding  cake,  a  beautiful  piece 
of  artistry  itself. 

It  will  perhaps  be  better  if  the  over¬ 
all  table  design  is  symmetrical.  The 
floral  piece  might  dominate  the  center 
of  the  table  with  a  cake  at  one  end, 
and  perhaps  the  punch  bowl  or  tea  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  other.  Or  if  the  cake  is 
dominant,  twin  arrangements  or  ar¬ 
rangements  in  twin  containers  might  be 
placed  at  either  side,  or  a  wreath  of 
flowers  (gardenias,  for  instance)  could 
surround  the  cake.  Or  encircle  such  a 
cake  with  corsages  or  nosegays  to  be 
given  to  guests  later. 

Really,  weddings  are  so  flowery  that 
a  list  of  selections  found  in  either  or 
both  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Gar¬ 
den  Clubs,  Inc.,  or  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture’s  libraries  should 
help.  For  flowers  for  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  there’s  Styling  Corsages  with  Gar¬ 
den  Flowers,  Drummond;  Make  Your 
Own  Corsage,  Aldridge;  Corsage  Craft, 
Noble  &  Reusch;  and  others.  Flower 
Arrangements  for  Churches ,  Wilson; 
Themes  in  Flower  Arrangement,  Mul¬ 
lins;  Arranging  Church  Flowers,  Jones; 
might  give  some  altar  aids.  Book  of 
Table  Arrangements,  Roberts;  Flowers 
&  Table  Setting  and  Flowers  in  Glass, 
both  by  Berrall;  Setting  Your  Table, 
Sprackling;  The  Complete  Book  of 


KROH  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Preferred  Nursery  Stock  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Plains  Regions 
ONE  MILE  NORTH  OF  LOVELAND  HIGHWAY  287 


P.  O.  Box  536 


Drop  Card  for  Our  Current  Catalog 


Loveland,  Colorado 
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Table  Settings,  Hill.  These  books  are 
available  from  National  Council 
Books,  Inc.,  Box  4965,  Philadelphia 
19,  Pa. 

June  weddings  share  the  spotlight 
with  flower  shows.  And  your  Green 
Thumb  would  like  to  attend  the  latter 
in  a  variety  of  classes  that  could  be 
worked  out  with  any  Flower  Show 
committee.  At  the  Arapahoe  County 
Fair  Association  Show,  June  17,  put 
on  by  the  Sunshine  Seeders  Federated 
Garden  Club,  the  theme  is  Suburban 


Solariums.  The  Artistic  Division  fe 
tures  rooms  of  a  house  and  Class  60 
called  Magazine  Marvels  or  a  librai 
using  a  1960  issue  or  issues  of  Gre < 
Thumb  somewhere  in  the  design — bas , 
accessory,  container,  etc.  Winner 
receive  an  added  special  prize  of 
year’s  subscription  to  Green  Thunil 
courtesy,  Colorado  Forestry  and  He 
ticulture  Association.  For  further  i 
formation  on  having  the  Green  Thun  \ 
at  your  show,  consult  Pat  Gallavan 
909  York  St.,  Denver. 


Question:  Is  there  any  harm  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  tops  off  tulips  after  they  are 
through  blooming? 

Answer:  The  tops  of  tulips  should 
not  be  cut  off  until  they  have  turned 
yellow.  As  long  as  they  are  green  and 
healthy,  they  are  making  food  for  the 
plant  which  will  strengthen  the  bulb 
and  insure  good  bloom  the  following 
year.  Cutting  off  the  green  tops  weak¬ 
ens  the  bulbs  and  results  in  loss  of 
bloom.  If  the  leaves  are  unattractive, 
they  may  often  be  tucked  back  of  an¬ 
other  plant,  but  they  should  not  be  cut 
off  until  they  have  yellowed. 

Question:  Can  magnolias  be  grown 
in  Denver? 

Answer:  Yes  —  with  reservations. 
The  species  Magnolia  soulangeana  can 
be  found  growing  in  good  condition  in 
Denver  in  sheltered  spots.  However, 
one  cannot  count  on  having  flowers 
every  year.  Magnolias  need  protection, 
and  since  they  bloom  very  early,  they 
are  apt  to  be  frosted.  If  you  have  a 
protected  location  and  are  willing  to 


put  up  with  the  disappointment  of  be 
years  when  the  buds  or  blooms  freez 
you  will  be  rewarded  with  the  goc; 
years  when  the  blooms  escape  frost  at 
last  a  normal  span.  If  you  like  to  tali 
chances,  a  magnolia  is  worth  trying; 
you  want  the  sure  thing,  stay  aw; 
from  magnolia. 

Question:  Can  you  tell  me  the  nan 
of  the  little  blue-leaved  grass  sorm 
times  used  as  a  border  plant? 

Answer:  You  are  probably  refe 
ring  to  Festuca  glauca,  Blue  Fescue, 
low-growing  bunch-type  grass  wii 
very  attractive  silvery  blue  foliag 
This  plant  is  an  easy  plant  to  gro 
and  makes  an  unusual  border  plan 
It  can  be  obtained  from  local  nurse 
ies,  and  should  be  used  more  in  ff 
home  garden. 


SK  6-0789 

JOHN  VAN  WYK 

LANDSCAPING 

New  Lawns  •  Planting  •  Fertilizing 
Roto  Tilling 

2.101  South  Adams  Denver  10,  Colo. 
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The  Instantly  Soluble 
Concentrated  High-Nutrition 
Plant  Food  for  5 -Way  Feeding! 


The  pioneer  in  foliar  feeding;  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  Reilly  Secret  Formula,  bal¬ 
ancing  basic  nutrients;  Nitrogen  23%, 
Phosphoric  Acid  21%,  Potash  17% 
plus  trace  elements  and  hormones. 


FAST!  EASY!  SURE!  SAFE! 


Come  out  and  see  our  huge  selection  of  container  grown  stock. 
Evergreens,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines 
and  Perennials,  reasonably  priced  for  quality  and  beauty. 

CONTAINER  GROWN  STOCK  CAN  BE  PLANTED 

ALL  SUMMER 

Plan  MORE  —  Plant  MORE  —  Grow  MORE 

With  WILMORE 


W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES,  INC. 

West  38th  and  Wadsworth  HArrison  4-5584 
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TREES!  NATURE'S  AIR  CONDITIONERS 

SCHULHOFF  ARBORIST  SERVICE 

Specialists  in  Tree  Care 

HArrison  4-6112 


YOU  are  invited  to  see  and  enjoy  the 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW 

of  the  American  Rose  Society 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  DENVER  ROSE  SOCIETY 

Saturday,  June  18  and  Sunday,  June  19 


from  2  to  5  p.m. 


from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


in  the  beautiful  air-conditioned  lobby  of  the  Denver  U.  S.  National  Bank 


"  that's  the  bank  for  my  money  / ' 

DENVER  U.S.  NATIONAL 

at  Ih©  DENVER  U.  S.  NATIONAL  CENTER  17th  and  Broadway 


the  (jtQ2n  'Thumb 

Magazine  for  Rocky  Mountain  Gardeners 
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YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 


We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

Careful  Spraying  of  Evergreens 
for  Control  of  Spider  Mites 
and  Aphids 


Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical 
application  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  accredited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 


Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 


620  So.  Dahlia 
FR  7-8123 


ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Shade,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  hardy 
vines,  small  fruits,  and  ever¬ 
greens,  container 
grown. 

40,000  perennial  plants  in  containers.  Over  400 
varieties,  including  specimen  plants  and  ground 

covers. 

New  Plants  —  Harvest  Giant  Mums,  all  colors; 
Olympic,  Mid-Century,  Fiesta,  Harmony,  Golden 
Chalice,  and  Valencia  Hybrid  Lilies, 

Bougainvilleas 

ILIFF  GARDEN 

SK  6-5656 

NURSERY 

House  plants.  Green  and 

SK  6-5656 

4750  E.  Miff 

flowering  plants  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Let  us  repot  your 
plants. 

4750  E.  Miff 

COME  AND  SEE  US 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

The  most  complete  stock. 

Fertilizers,  insecticides,  trel- 

Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

lises,  large  flower  pots,  peat, 
and  potting  soil. 
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The  Green  Thumb  Program — Every 
Saturday  morning  on  KLZ  at  10:15 
a.m. 

Fun  With  Flowers  —  A  lecture  and 
demonstration,  followed  by  the 
making  of  arrangements.  Each  per¬ 
son  brings  containers,  mechanics, 
and  materials.  The  workshops  are 
open  to  everyone.  They  will  be 
held  each  month  at  the  following 
times  and  places: 

Workshop  I — Botanic  Gardens  House, 
909  York  Street,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  II— Lakeside  Denver  Dry 
Goods,  44th  and  Harlan,  10  a.m., 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  III — Arapahoe  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Littleton,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Floral  Art  Courses  —  Opportunity 
School.  Every  Thursday,  9  a.m.- 
11:30  a.m.,  1  p.m.-3:30  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m.-9:15  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
except  for  materials. 

Columbine  Garden  Club,  Idaho 
Springs,  Thursday,  August  11,  9:30 
a.m.,  field  trip  to  Summit  Lake  and 
Mt.  Goliath  Alpine  Unit  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Botanic  Gardens.  Public  invited. 
Meet  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Booth  in  Idaho  Springs.  Bring  sack 
lunch  and  drink.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  Mrs.  C.  A.  Kutzlet, 
Box  37,  Idaho  Springs. 

BOTANIC  GARDENS  HOUSE 
MEETINGS 
909  York  Street 

July  11 — Judges’  Council,  10  a.m. 

July  13 — Organic  Gardeners,  8  p.m. 


July  14 — Suburban  Garden  Club, 
noon. 

July  18 — Botanic  Gardens  Board, 
7:30  p.m. 

July  20 — Fun  with  Flowers  W 
shop,  9:30  a.m. 

July  27 — Cheesman  Park  Garden  | 
Club,  11  a.m. 

July  28 — Civic  Garden  Club,  1  pt 

August  2 — Forest  Hill  Garden  Cl  I 
12:30  p.m. 

Green  Thumb  Editorial  Commitl 
2  p.m. 

August  3 — Botany  Club,  7:30  p.m 
August  4 — Orchid  Society,  7:45  pi 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Green  Thumb  Garden  Club,  Denvr, 
Wednesday,  August  10,  3  to  8  p.L 
at  the  Washington  Park  Commuify 
Church,  1195  South  Race. 

Morning  Glories  Garden  Club,  La:- 
wood,  Tuesday,  August  16,  2  t(?5 
p.m.,  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Chun, 
10th  and  Garrison  Sts. 


HyPDN0< 


Soluble  PLANT  FOOD  Complete 


Grows  Belter  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  of  users  for  over  20  years. 
Simply  dissolve  and  water  your  house  plants,  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  and  lawn.  Clean! 
Odorless!  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can’t  supply, 
send  $1  lor  10-oz.  can,  postpaid.  Makes  60  gallons. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  CO..  Copley  21.  Ohio.  U  S.A. 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and  Evergreens 

McCoy  &  Jensen 

Nursery  locoted  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
YUkon  5-1504 
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Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  13 
id  14.  Two  days  full  of  ideas  for 
ltdoor  living. 

Have  you  wanted  to  convert  your 
trden  to  a  more  desirable  outdoor 
/ing  area  but  needed  new  and  exciting 
eas  for  easier  maintenance  and  at- 
active  features?  The  1960  Look  and 
earn  Garden  Tours  give  you  the  op- 
Drtunity  to  see  a  choice  selection  of 
;autiful  gardens  and  learn  what  others 
ive  done  to  make  their  surroundings 
ore  liveable. 


An  open  garden  gate,  your 
invitation  to  the 

LOOK  and  LEARN 
GARDEN  TOURS 


Two  more  gardens  have  been  added 
to  our  list  of  Gardens  Designed  for 
Outdoor  Living.  One  is  an  older  place, 
the  other  as  modern  as  tomorrow. 
Both  are  gems.  The  owners  of  the  older 
place  capitalized  on  last  fall’s  snow¬ 
storm.  A  large  old  tree  fell  across  the 
garden  and  had  to  be  removed,  giving 
them  a  chance  to  replan  their  rose  gar¬ 
den.  This  is  a  northwest  corner,  but 
the  roses  are  doing  beautifully.  A  large 
redwood  screen  was  placed  at  the  north 
end  in  line  with  the  formal  layout  of 


Night  lighting  adds  hours  to  your  gardening  pleasure.  Two  of  the  gardens  on  our 
tour  are  featuring  night  lighting.  Photo  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company. 


the  rose  garden  and  sundial.  It  defi¬ 
nitely  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the 
yard  and  will  serve  as  protection  for 
the  roses.  Brick  pavers  used  in  the 
rose  garden  have  been  carried  through 
and  under  large  fir  trees.  Outdoor  fur¬ 
niture  has  been  added  resulting  in  a 
cozy  little  “tea  room”  which  opens 
onto  the  rose  garden.  A  beautiful  per¬ 
ennial  border,  herb  garden  and  another 
little  covered  corner  are  added  fea¬ 
tures.  Even  a  tree  house  has  been  con¬ 
structed  by  the  grandson. 

Pebbles,  stone,  and  choice  plants 


are  featured  in  our  second  gard^i 
This  would  be  the  choice  of  todd' 
Moderns  as  it  requires  much  less  mri 
tenance,  yet  is  attractive  at  all  tirrjs 
Detailed  planning  is  evident  he; 
Many  hours  of  work  and  many  disl 
pointments  are  avoided  by  those  vj< 
plan  their  gardens. 

Tickets  are  available  now  at  our  I 
fice,  909  York  Street.  The  gard;; 
will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5  pi 
both  days  in  addition,  the  two  gard  n 
featuring  night  lighting  will  be  ojT 
until  9  p.m. 


GARDENS  TO  BE  SHOWN 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  Johnson 
1601  South  Windemere  Avenue 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Petersen 
909  Ridge  Road 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Rippey 
2525  East  Exposition 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Sandler 
220  South  Birch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  L.  Shere 
456  Cherry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Simon 
2  Viking  Drive 


HOW  TO  LIVE  BESIDE  BUSY  HIGHWAY  WHEN  STATE  DOESN'T  PLANT 

One  can  learn  to  live  beside  a  highway  “but  the  state  has  an  obligation  to  dc 
all  in  its  power  to  make  the  adjustment  as  easy  as  possible,”  according  to  Charles  Rs 
Carroll,  returned  counsel  to  the  overseas  operations  of  General  Motors  Corporation  fi 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Carroll  lives  at  Grandview,  Newf 
York,  beside  the  New  York  throughway. 

He  feels  that  the  state  authority  has  not  done  what  it  should  to  make  life* 
tolerable  for  him  and  his  neighbors.  For  example,  he  feels  that  the  state  should  plant] 
a  screening  hedge  between  his  three-quarters  of  an  acre  and  the  road.  He  has  spen 
more  than  $1,000  on  hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  viburnum,  witch  hazel,  holly,  and  othei' 
species  to  screen  off  the  traffic  and  its  noises  and  fumes.  “After  the  planting,”  he 
stated,  “it’s  not  as  terrible  as  I  thought  it  would  be.” 


— — — — ■ — - — - — — - — - ~ —  - 

MARSHALL 

NURSERIES  < 

Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscaping  with  Personality 

5825  W,  16th  Avenue 

BEImont  7-0445 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Bouslog 
6210  East  17th  Avenue 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dabney  Otis  Collins 
5315  Montview  Boulevard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Graham 
1200  South  Shoshone 

Mrs.  Alfred  Watts  Grant 
300  Vine 

Herbert  Gundell 
4032  W.  Greenwood  PI. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Henritze 
2423  East  Exposition 
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LANTING 

DEAS 

OR 


THE  COOL  GREEN  GARDEN 


By  Mrs.  Persis  M.  Owen 


T  WOULD  seem  that  a  cool  green 
garden  is  seldom  planned  that  way, 
it  like  Topsy,  simply  grew.  In  most 
ses,  it  is  the  logical  aftermath  of 
er-planting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
lose  spindly  little  trees  and  diminui- 
'Q  shrubs  standing  row  on  row  in  the 
I  irseries  each  spring,  have  a  way  of 
R  erriding  almost  every  gardener’s 

-  tod  judgment,  and  four  or  five  are 
*  anted  where  one  would  have  sufficed. 

fter  this  liberal  planting  all  is  well 
r  three,  four,  or  five  years.  The 
‘  ass  grows  green,  the  perennial  beds 
'  >urish  brilliant  in  the  sun,  while  the 
;es  and  shrubs  spread  wider  and 
J  der,  stretch  higher  and  higher. 

Then  one  spring  the  jonquils  are 
vely,  the  tulips  fair,  but  the  peren- 

-  al  beds  have  lost  their  usual  sturdy 
ik.  June  comes  and  the  perennials 
s  weak  and  frail.  They  are  soaked 
d  fed  and  fed  and  soaked.  The 
|  ants  grow  tall  and  spindly,  give  out 
few  sickly  blooms  and  develop  mil- 
w. 


Fall  arrives,  and  with  determination 
and  much  back-bending  the  gardener 
divides  the  old  perennial  clumps  and 
makes  a  list  of  new  ones  for  spring 
planting.  April  again,  and  in  go  the 
new  plants.  The  accustomed  mass  of 
bright  bloom  is  awaited  impatiently. 
Summer  finally  arrives  and  is  a  major 
disaster.  June  and  July  produce  only 
a  few  weak  blooms  from  the  iris,  pop¬ 
pies,  phlox,  and  delphinium.  August 
is  on  the  wane  and  the  Shasta  daisies 
bend  a  few  small  blooms  to  the  ground. 
The  chrysanthemums  are  tall  slender 
spikes  with  hard  little  nodules  at  their 
tips.  The  perennials  are  worse  than 
they  were  last  year,  and  the  high  hopes 
of  spring  have  sunk  even  lower  than 
the  garden  budget. 

Then  in  August,  on  a  hot  dry  day 
under  a  broiling  sun,  a  friend  drops  in. 
“My,  this  is  wonderful,”  he  or  she  says, 
collapsing  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 
that  have  kept  right  on  growing  wider 
and  wider  and  taller  and  taller.  “You 
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have  a  real  shade  garden  here,  haven’t 
you!” 

You  hide,  as  best  you  can,  your 
amazement  as  you  look  about.  Your 
garden  is  cool.  It  is  green.  And  it  is 
practically  all  shade;  only  here  and 
there  is  a  patch  of  direct  sun.  You 
can  hardly  wait  until  your  visitor  is 
gone. 

“A  shade  garden!”  All  those  lovely 
shade  plants  you  have  had  to  pass 
by  in  the  catalogues  can  now  be  yours. 
There  is  no  thought  of  taking  out  a 
few  trees  or  removing  some  shrubs. 
Iris,  phlox  and  daisies  are  out  of  mind 
now.  A  cool  green  garden,  a  shade 
garden,  is  your  one  desire.  And  since 
gardeners,  of  necessity,  must  be  optim¬ 
ists,  you  see  the  whole  garden  rampant 
with  trilliums,  lady-slippers,  and  anem¬ 
ones. 

The  list  of  shade  plants  is  made  and 
revised,  for  shade  plants  seem  to  be 
quite  a  bit  more  expensive  than  those, 
to  the  shade  enthusiast,  very  ordinary 
perennials.  At  last  the  order  does  not 
exceed  the  budget  too  far  and  is  sent 
off  for  spring  delivery.  All  is  well  now. 
Only  the  garden  budget  is  suffering, 
but  it  is  used  to  it  and  makes  no  com¬ 
plaint. 

At  last,  spring  again.  The  “shade 


An  attractive  pool  backed  by  sedums,  violets 
and  columbine  fill  a  shady  spot  in  Clyde 
Learned's  garden. 


A  shady  nook  in  the  author's  own  garden. 


11 


lovers”  arrive.  The  perennials  bare 
poking  above  ground  are  discards 
without  a  qualm,  and  in  their  pi 
go  numerous  tiny,  delicate  whips 
green.  The  jonquils  come  up,  love 
as  usual,  the  tulips  bloom,  and  hei 
and  there  those  shade  lovers  send 
a  few  more  bits  of  tender  green.  The 
make  an  effort  to  grow  and  bloom,  bi 
it  is  a  feeble  effort  and  as  the  summc 
drags  on,  one  by  one  they  give  up  tf 
struggle.  By  fall  only  a  few  have  su 
vived.  The  garden  has  indeed  becoir 
a  problem  child.  What  to  do? 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  to  heart  th 
old  saying,  “It  is  never  too  late  t 
learn,”  and  delve  into  the  nature 
shade  and  shade  plants.  It  comes  * 
a  surprise  to  many  that  all  shade 
not  alike.  There  is  the  warm  moi 
shade  found  mostly  in  the  Easter 
Southern,  and  Pacific  coast  states,  an 
the  cold  dry  shade  of  the  plains  an 
mountain  states.  The  plants  that  thri 
under  one  condition  seldom  grow  we 
in  the  other. 


There  is  also  much  information  tf 
be  gleaned  about  the  soil  requirement 
of  these  shade  plants.  They  must  hav 
a  loose  humus  soil  with  some  sand  fo 


( 
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Tlerous  Begonias  lend  a  splash  of  color  to 
(  shady  area. 


Ibd  drainage.  The  soil  must  be  con- 
tuously  moist,  but  never  so  wet  as 
t  be  soggy.  Simply  pouring  water  on 
sjide  plants  will  not  do.  They  will 
i  Idew,  rot,  and  before  another  season, 
(  appear.  The  moisture  content  of 
ti*  air  can  seldom  be  changed,  but  the 
j lints  can  be  given  the  soil  and  drain- 
di  they  require  and  the  soil  moisture 
thy  like.  This  means  careful  prepara- 
t  n  of  soil  before  planting;  incorporat- 
ij;  into  the  soil  peat  moss,  leaf  mould, 
c\y  humus  one  has,  as  well  as  some 
slid,  finely  crushed  rock,  or  gravel. 

jOnce  the  beds  are  so  prepared,  a 
1  of  shade  plants  can  be  made  with 
£  fair  expectation  that  when  planted 
t  y  will  grow  and  prosper.  The  bud- 
g,  however,  will  fare  better  if  the 
f  it  list  includes  only  those  plants  that 
c :  found  in  the  local  nurseries  and 
ljed  as  hardy,  rampant,  and  self-sow- 
i ;.  Nurseries  can  no  more  afford 


f  )blem  plants  for  their  locality  than 
c  i  most  gardeners’  budgets.  When 
tj  se  few  precautions  are  taken  shade 
f  iblems  begin  to  disappear. 

]  The  list  of  hardy  shade  plants  is  not 
t  >  limited.  Anchusa  myosotidijlora, 
c  Dut  twelve  inches  high,  has  large 
[art  shaped  leaves  which  remain  a 
te  green  all  summer,  and  lovely 


sprays  of  forget-me-not  blue  flowers 
held  well  above  the  foliage.  It  blooms 
in  late  April  and  early  May,  and  seeds 
itself  well.  White,  blue,  or  purple  vio¬ 
lets  make  nice  edgings  or  ground  cov¬ 
ers.  Columbines  (the  white  and  yellow 
seem  to  be  more  hardy  in  gardens  than 
our  native  Rocky  Mountain  blue  or 
the  pink  hybrids)  especially  like  a 
sandy  humus  soil  which  is  not  too  wet 
or  they  will  develop  crown  rot.  Let 
them  seed  themselves  and,  after  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two,  in  June  the  garden  will  be 
starred  all  about  with  their  delicate 
blooms.  Phlox  divaricata,  wood  phlox, 
will  be  very  pale  in  full  shade,  a  good 
lavender  blue  with  some  sun.  Prim¬ 
roses  in  many  colors  do  well.  Try 
several  varieties.  If  they  do  not  thrive 
in  one  location,  try  them  in  another 
They  are  quite  sensitive  to  air  currents, 
or  the  lack  of  them,  as  are  most  shade 
plants.  Bleeding  Hearts  are  a  must. 
The  old-fashioned  variety,  Dicentra 
spectabilis,  is  the  largest  and  most 
showy,  but  disappears  altogether  later 
in  the  summer.  It  should  be  marked 
and  some  shade  annuals  planted  close 
by.  Some  other  varieties  offered  keep 
their  green  and  flowers  intermittently 
all  summer,  but  both  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers  are  rather  small  and  not  too  showy. 


Colorado  Male  Fern  is  very  much  at  home  in  a 
cool  green  garden. 
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The  Funkia  family  flourish  in  the 
shade.  They  all  have  fine  foliage  and 
their  blue,  lavender,  or  white  flowers 
are  held  well  above  the  foliage,  a  good 
trait  in  any  plant,  but  especially  so  in 
shade  plants.  They  bloom  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  and  early  September,  which  is 
most  acceptable,  since  a  great  many 
shade  lovers  are  spring  or  early  sum¬ 
mer  bloomers.  Ferns  are  good  fillers 
between  blooming  plants,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Ivy  does  very  well  as  a  ground 
cover.  It  grows  much  faster  as  a 
ground  cover  than  as  a  climber,  and  is 
not  so  apt  to  winter  kill. 

After  the  shade  garden  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  then  try  some  of  the  more  fussy, 
exotic  shade  plants.  Trilliums,  lady- 
slippers,  anemones — there  is  a  long 
list.  All  are  lovely,  some  with  rather 
large  showy  flowers,  although  not  too 
brilliant  as  to  color.  In  fact,  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  most  shade  plants  come  in  very 
muted  colors,  so  keep  all  furniture  and 
accessories  used  in  the  shade  garden 
low-keyed,  so  as  not  to  over-shadow 
the  soft  colors  of  the  flowering  plants. 

There  is  a  short  list  of  annuals  for 
shade.  Pansies,  violas,  and  Johnny- 
jump-ups  should  be  treated  as  annuals 
in  the  shade  garden.  Give  them  some 
sun,  or  they  will  sprawl  and  become 
leggy.  Let  the  annuals  go  to  seed  in 
late  fall.  Somehow,  the  seeds  will  find 
themselves  a  bit  of  sun  and  surprise 
and  delight  you  the  next  year  in  many 
far-flung  unexpected  places. 

The  care  of  the  cool  green  garden 
is  easy,  as  garden  care  goes,  once  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  correctly 
and  the  moisture  requirements  are  un¬ 
derstood.  The  plants  like  to  be  closely 
spaced,  for  with  close  planting  the  day 
and  night  temperature  of  the  soil  and 
its  moisture  content  are  kept  more 
nearly  even.  Any  weeds  should  be 
pulled.  The  ground  should  not  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  except  possibly  for  a  very  light 


top  scratching.  Even  this  is  not  desii 
able  if  the  soil  is  of  the  proper  loos(:i 
sandy,  consistency,  for  most  shad 
plants  are  shallow  rooted  and  will  nc 
tolerate  having  their  roots  disturbec 

Slugs  and  mildew  are  the  two  wor: 
enemies  of  shade  gardens.  Slugs  ca 
be  controlled  by  spreading  any  goo 
slug  bait  around  the  plants.  Moth  ball 
or  moth  flakes  sprinkled  on  the  groun 
also  help.  Mildew  can  be  avoided  b\ 
never  top  sprinkling  the  plants  an 
by  spraying  now  and  then  with  Boi 
deaux  mixture. 

If  one  has  unknowingly  develope 
a  cool  green  garden,  and  to  be  happ 
must  have  some  bright  colored  flower!,' 
all  is  not  lost.  Potted  plants  are  th 
answer.  Use  pots  of  several  sizes,  th 
eight  inch  ones  are  probably  the  small 
est  for  practical  garden  use,  and  on  u 
to  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  inches — ther 
is  no  limit  to  their  size.  Find  the  feV 
sunny  spots  you  have  and  group  th 
pots  there,  never  less  than  five  in 
group,  and  the  more  the  merriei ; 
Plant  them  with  any  gay  annual  yo 
like.  The  only  care  is  watering  whe 
needed,  feeding  every  two  weeks,  an 
picking  all  faded  flowers. 

Bulbs,  bulbs,  and  more  bulbs  shoul 
be  planted  through  the  shade  garderj; 
They  bloom  before  the  shade  is  to< 
heavy  and  help  to  satisfy  that  innei 
demand  for  color  that  most  gardener 
seem  to  have. 

The  cool  green  garden  is  a  real  joy 
if  one  can  only  accept  its  limitations! 
It  will  never,  never  be  a  riot  of  ga 
color,  but  when  the  hot  dry  days  o 
July  and  August  come  the  gardenei 
can  relax  under  the  overshadowin 
trees  and  enjoy  its  soft-colored,  deli 
cate  blooms.  The  cool  green  gardei 
is  poetry,  soft  music,  and  peaceful  rest 
something  hard  to  come  by  in  thi 
noisy,  brittle,  flamboyant  world  o 
today.  Have  a  try  at  it! 
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,  WHAT  DO  YOU  LEARN  WHEN 
fOU  ARE  LOOKING  AT  GARDENS? 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


0OH,  isn’t  it  keen?”  the  sweet 
young  thing  gurgled,  as  the 
roup  wandered  through  the  garden. 

“Yes,  in  your  language,”  responded 
le  kindly  garden  lover,  “you  might 
ay  it  that  way.  In  reality  the  artistic 
esign  is  well  carried  out,  the  plant 
laterial  is  carefully  chosen,  and  ar- 
anged,  the  color  combination  is  su- 
erb,  the  maintenance  almost  perfect, 
nd  the  general  mood  of  the  scene  is 
ne  of  interest,  mystery  and  charm, 
iesides,  this  garden  reflects  the  innate 
haracter  of  the  owner.” 

This  incident  may  perhaps,  exagger- 
te  the  difference  between  various  peo- 
le  who  have  the  opportunity  to  “look 
nd  learn”  from  good  gardens. 

After  all,  the  same  sort  of  thing  hap- 
ens  when  two  or  more  people  go 
broad,  to  the  mountains,  attend  a 
;cture  and  compare  notes  afterwards. 
)ne  carries  away  in  proportion  to 
'hat  one  brings. 

“Though  Pussycat  is  sent  to  Paris, 
Rome  or  Berne, 

He’ll  merely  say  ‘meow’  on  his 
return.” 

A  keen  observer  can  get  a  rich  gar- 
en  education  out  of  “look  and  learn” 
)urs.  Here  are  some  hints  that  may 
e  helpful. 


Almost  the  prime  advice  is:  look  up 
and  not  down,  especially  upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  garden.  Let  it  impress  your 
subconscious  mind.  Some  gardens  are 
joyful,  others  mysterious,  others  grand 
— generally  depending  on  the  home 
owner  behind  it.  A  good  garden  has 
a  soul! 

Looking  for  individual  flowers  you 
may  miss  this  soul. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  its 
general  design.  Do  its  proportions 
please  you?  Does  it  present  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  pleasing  sky-line?  Is 
your  eye  unconsciously  drawn  to  its 
choice  corners?  Does  it  have  variety 
and  unity?  Are  its  colors  harmonious? 

Not  until  you  have  been  impressed 
— favorably  or  unfavorably — by  these 
all-over  qualities,  should  you  scrutinize 
a  garden’s  plant  material.  Even  then, 
the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs  should 
have  attention  before  the  flowers. 

There  should  be  a  pleasing  balance 
between  evergreen  and  deciduous  plant 
material.  Too  many  conifers  look 
funereal,  too  few  may  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  unsubstantiality. 

Trees  should  be  in  scale  with  the 
size  of  the  building;  many  modern 
homes  are  low  and  are  overpowered 
by  tall  trees.  That  does  not  mean  we 
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can’t  have  good-sized  trees  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Does  the  house  look  as  if  drowned 
in  foundation  planting?  Are  the  shrubs 
too  coarse?  Are  there  too  many  red 
shrubs? 


You  see,  once  you  begin  to  look 
with  your  mental  eye  as  well  as  the 
visual  eye,  then  you  begin  to  really 
learn.  They  say  that  a  picture  tells 
more  than  a  thousand  words;  we  could 
add  that  a  living  picture — and  that  is 
what  a  good  garden  is  —  means  ten 
times  as  much  again.  Even  without 
recognizing  a  single  plant,  you  can  get 
ideas  and  ideas  for  your  own  garden. 

For  plant  material  a  good  garden 
is  a  regular  cyclopedia.  Again,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  just  colorful 
annuals  do  not  constitute  a  garden; 


they  may  be  cheerful  and  exciting,  bi 
should  be  harmonious  as  well.  An 
they  should  carry  on  through  most  i 
the  year.  Some  clever  home  owne 
have  learned  that  a  few  scattered  p<^ 
plants  may  save  the  day  at  times.  WI 
not? 


The  Green  Thumb,  at  various  time 
features  articles  on  roses,  perennial 
annuals,  groundcovers,  peonies,  iri 
and  novelties.  By  preserving  those  sp 


cial  numbers  you’ll  soon  have  a  regr 
lar  textbook  on  gardening 


For  past  articles  see  January-Febrij 
ary  1959,  January-February,  Marci 
1958,  for  annuals;  October  1959,  Jurj 
1958  for  perennials;  June  1959,  195 
for  Iris;  March  1959,  June  1958  f( 
Roses;  and  June,  July  1958  for  nove 
ties. 


INDOOR  GARDEN  WITH  FLUORESCENT  LIGHTS 

You  can  establish  an  indoor  garden  in  the  basement  or  spare  room  of 
your  home  with  fluorescent  lights.  Amount  of  light  needed  varies  for 
different  kinds  of  plants.  African  violets  do  best  with  500  foot  candles, 
while  gloxinias  and  orchids  need  about  twice  this  amount.  Various  garden 
annuals  grow  best  when  they  are  small  with  about  1,200  foot  candles. 

For  an  indoor  garden  you  must  provide  proper  temperature  and  moisture 
conditions  as  well  as  light.  Most  house  plants  need  a  temperature  of  65  degrees 
to  70  degrees  in  addition  to  water  and  fertilizer. 

You  can  locate  your  indoor  garden  where  water  can  drip  or  splash 
without  injury  to  surroundings.  A  shallow,  watertight  pan  with  a  layer  of 
fine  gravel  or  coarse  sand  will  serve  as  a  suitable  base  upon  which  to  place 

pots.  It  also  provides  a  surface  from  which  water  can  evaporate  to  maintain 
a  favorable  relative  humidity. 


f 


‘ 


“Miller  owns  this  field,  Locke  that,  and  Manning  the  woodland 
beyond.  But  none  of  them  owns  the  landscape.  There  is  a  property 
in  the  horizon  which  no  man  has  but  he  whose  eye  can  integrate 
all  the  parts,  that  is,  the  poet.  This  is  the  best  part  of  these  men’s 
farms,  yet  to  this  their  warranty-deeds  give  no  title.” 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


f 


Landscape  Contractor 
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PARK  INFRINGEMENT 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson's  report  of  the  Tree  and  Park  Committee  in 
e  May  Green  Thumb.  John  C.  Wister  is  a  noted  horticulturist  and  author.  At  the 
resent  time  he  is  Director  of  the  Arthur  Hoyt  Scoff  Horticultural  Foundation  of 
varthmore  College,  Swarthmore ,  Pa.  He  has  visited  Denver  many  times  and  is  an 
ithusiastic  booster  of  Colorful  Colorado. 


;  The  May  1960  Green  Thumb  re- 
Drts  that  the  state  of  Colorado  has 
,e  power  to  take  land  from  municipal- 
es  for  new  highways  even  if  this  land 
is  been  and  is  being  used  for  park 
irposes.  This  power  was  affirmed 
/  the' Supreme  Court  of  the  state  in 

>  decision  of  February  16,  1960. 

All  persons  who  are  interested  in 
e  preservation  of  parks  and  other 
jiblic  open  spaces  will  regret  this 
;cision.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  invitation 
the  highway  departments  to  enter 
jich  public  park  lands  rather  than  go 
'jrough  private  property. 

The  decision  as  quoted  does  not 
i  ention  the  question  of  compensation, 
he  whole  crux  of  the  situation  in 
lying  to  save  our  botanical  gardens, 
boretums,  parks  and  scenic  areas 
om  being  whittled  away  by  highway 
tgineers  would  now  seem  to  revolve 
;  ound  the  question  of  just  and  ade- 
late  compensation.  If  we  can  make  it 
o  expensive  to  go  through  park  lands, 
e  engineers  will  be  more  interested 
finding  other  routes  not  involving 
rk  destruction. 

If  highways  are  put  through  built- 

>  areas  the  owners  of  houses  are  com- 
nsated  for  the  property.  Values  are 
rived  at  either  by  negotiation  or 
rough  condemnation  and  court  pro- 
edings  after  appraisals.  It  is  com- 
ratively  easy  to  appraise  a  three- 
)ry  house  or  a  ten-story  office  build- 
l.  The  cost  of  constructing  these  or 
placing  them  is  readily  established. 

i  In  the  case  of  open  lands,  the  pres¬ 
et  habit  is  to  consider  these  of  little 
jlue  as  no  buildings  are  destroyed, 
iie  highway  authorities  apparently  do 


not  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  they  are  destroying  areas  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  public  for  their  use  and 
enjoyment. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  a  money  value 
on  such  use  or  enjoyment.  Who  can 
say  what  an  open  lawn  is  worth  in  a 
crowded  city,  or  what  meadow  land 
with  a  stream  or  pond  and  background 
of  woodland,  which  city  people  come 
to  enjoy,  is  worth  in  dollars  to  that 
city.  What  is  a  fifty-foot  specimen  of 
a  common  oak,  maple  or  pine  worth? 
To  take  down  a  fifty-foot  specimen 
and  then  plant  a  five-foot  tree  some¬ 
where  else  is  neither  just  nor  adequate. 
And  what  value  can  be  placed  on  a 
tree  so  rare  that  young  plants  for 
replacement  are  not  available  in  nur¬ 
series? 

There  have  been  many  appraisals  of 
shade  trees  on  suburban  lots.  When 
these  have  been  destroyed  by  storms, 
owners  have  claimed  losses  on  their 
income  tax  returns  and  such  claims 
if  based  on  height  of  tree,  spread  of 
branches  etc.,  and  backed  by  appraisals 
from  recognized  tree  experts,  have 
been  allowed  by  the  courts.  There  are 
also  known  values  for  trees  of  various 
ages  in  commercial  orchards. 

How  such  valuations  can  be  adapted 
to  trees,  or  to  open  areas,  in  public 
parks  is  not  clear.  The  idea,  however, 
is  worth  exploring. 

Should  those  who  feel  that  trees  and 
parks  are  a  necessity  for  urban  living 
give  up  in  despair  and  say  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  present 
day  destruction  in  the  name  of  high¬ 
way  progress?  Must  everything  give 
way  to  the  automobile?  Or  can  we, 
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size,  but  an  equal  area  in  a  part  of  U 
city  in  which  the  values  are  equa  < 
high.  An  acre  ten  miles  from  the  cl 
center  would  not  be  just  compensati  i 
for  an  acre  taken  from  the  center  ; 
the  city  where  a  park  is  needed  t: 
most.  If  the  land  is  not  available  in  t:i 
city  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  far  out  f 
town,  then  instead  of  one  acre  the: 
should  be  10  acres  or  100  acres  tl 
would  be  of  equal  monetary  value 
that  part  which  had  been  destroyed. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  as 
how  a  more  satisfactory  condition  c 
be  brought  about  in  the  future.  Thfj 
need  much  discussion  and  the  advi 
of  competent  lawyers.  But  first  of  i\ 
before  any  of  that  is  done,  our  hor| 
cultural  societies  need  to  do  their  pij 
in  educating  public  opinion  and  maf- 
ing  them  realize  what  they  are  losi 
when  park  land  inside  a  great  city 
taken  away  for  a  highway. 

John  C.  Wister 


REMEMBER  THE  DUST  BOWL! 

On  May  12,  1934,  soil  from  the  southern  plains  blotted  out  the  sun 
over  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  landed  on  ships  hundreds  of  miles  off  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Great  Drought  extended  from  Canada  into  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  Hundreds  of  farmers  moved  out. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  then  successfully  practiced  contour 
farming,  erosion  control,  terracing,  and  re-established  pasture  instead  of 
bare-land  farming.  It  was  a  slow  process,  but  it  worked. 

When  the  rains  came,  people  forgot.  “Suitcase  farmers”  leased  land, 
plowed  up  more  land,  made  a  fortune  and  repacked  their  suitcases. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  another  dust  bowl,  unless  rains  come  again.  A  i 
few  places,  like  the  Dalhart  area  in  Texas,  have  learned  their  lesson  and 
now  have  land  that  will  “stay  put.”  Other  plains  regions  are  bare  and  bleak 
again.  We  may,  again,  see  those  ominous  dust  clouds. 

“Green  Thumbs”  in  the  towns  and  cities  are  somewhat  ironical  unless 
backed  up  by  “green  hands”  provided  by  the  countryside.  We  are  all 
responsible  for  conserving  soil,  water,  natural  resources. — M.W.P. 
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who  believe  in  parks  and  park  lands, 
oppose  each  new  proposed  invasion 
and  insist  that  where  park  lands  are 
taken  for  highways  the  city  should  be 
compensated  by  lands  of  equal  value 
for  parks  to  be  located  elsewhere? 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  all  have  been 
derelict  in  not  banding  together  more 
quickly  in  order  to  oppose  such  park 
invasions.  Our  horticultural  societies 
and  our  horticulturists  have  been  too 
inarticulate  in  defense  of  the  park 
lands  which  they  have  helped  to  de¬ 
velop  and  which  they  believe  to  be  of 
importance  to  the  public.  In  the  present 
instance  the  Colorado  Forestry  and 
Horticulture  Association  should  insist 
on  proper  compensation  when  parks 
are  invaded. 

This  compensation  might  be,  as  has 
been  suggested,,  in  the  form  of  an  equal 
area  of  land.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  such  a  formula  should  be  amended 
by  saying  not  only  an  area  equal  in 


Beauty  with 

ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

By  Rose  Christensen 

A  visit  to  Broadview  Nurseries  several  years  ago  convinced  me  that  I  had 
Jen  overlooking  one  of  the  most  spectacular  plants  ever  to  grace  a  garden, 
here  Oriental  Poppies  bloomed  in  an  array  of  colors  ranging  from  white  to 
iany  shades  of  pink,  red  and  brilliant  orange.  A  lush  watermelon  pink  was 
must  for  my  flower  garden.  Ordered  in  June  when  the  blossoms  were  at 
teir  height,  the  plant  was  delivered  in  early  August.  Planted  in  full  sun  with 
)od  drainage  and  plenty  of  room  for  growth,  my  first  poppy  formed  leaves 
lat  autumn  and  bloomed  the  following  year. 

Since  then  I  have  added  many  varieties  and  found  them  one  of  the  showiest 
id  most  satisfactory  plants  in  my  garden.  They  thrive  for  years  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  care.  Planted  in  average  garden  soil,  with  little  if  any  fertilizer  or 
iltivation,  they  are  disease  resistant  and  are  never  attacked  by  insects  or  pests, 
oo,  Oriental  Poppies  are  not  affected  by  late  spring  frosts.  Although  the 
oom  period  may  be  delayed  the  plants  have  never  failed  to  bloom  in  the  15 
jars  I  have  been  growing  them. 

Some  varieties  grow  to  heights  of  six  feet  or  more  and  tend  to  fall  over 
hen  heavy  with  bloom.  The  round  wire  peony  supports  placed  around  the 
ant  while  less  than  a  foot  high  in  early  spring  will  confine  the  plant  and 
ake  it  erect  as  it  reaches  full  height  and  bloom. 

Propagating  Oriental  Poppies  by  root  division  in  August  is  extremely 
tccessful.  The  old  plants  have  usually  died  down  by  that  time  and  may  be 
vided  by  digging  the  entire  plant  and  making  divisions  or  by  simply  cutting 
to  the  soil  and  removing  part  of  the  old  root.  Be  sure  an  eye  is  attached  to 
e  root  cutting,  and  plant  the  eye  portion  an  inch  below  the  soil  surface, 
'ater  well.  New  leaves  should  appear  above  the  ground  in  a  few  weeks  to 
main  during  the  winter.  Since  the  plants  continue  to  grow  larger  each  year 
low  two  feet  between  plants. 

Oriental  Poppies  are  good  companions  to  grow  with  delphinium  and 
monies  since  they  bloom  about  the  same  time.  A  few  blossoms  make  striking 
)wer  arrangements.  Select  newly  opened  flowers  for  cutting,  sear  stems  im- 
ediately  over  a  flame  before  plunging  in  deep  water  to  harden.  The  unusual 
ed  pods  provide  variety  in  color  and  texture  in  dried  flower  arrangements, 
wreaths  of  pods  and  cones,  and  on  wooden  or  woven  plaques. 

If  your  flower  garden  lacks  vibrancy  in  color,  plant  some  of  the  bold 
riental  Poppies  to  open  a  new  world  of  interest  and  exciting  pleasure  for 
any  years  to  come. 

(Mrs.  Christensen,  a  past  president  of  Home  Garden  Club,  has  served  as 
i  expert  on  Look  and  Learn  Garden  Tours  during  many  seasons.) 
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ART  IN  THE  GARDEN 

By  Frances  White  Novitt 

Rocky  Mountain  Chapter,  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 


MAN  has  used  objects  of  art  in 
natural  settings,  almost  from  the 
first  time  he  set  up  an  altar  by  a  spring 
in  the  forest.  Early  Persian  and  Chi¬ 
nese  Kings  had  trees  of  gold  and  gems 
in  their  gardens,  and  the  greed  of  the 
Spanish  explorers  reached  fever  pitch 
on  hearing  of  the  gold  and  silver  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  palace  gardens  of  the  Inca 
kings.  Today,  fine  art  in  our  own  pri¬ 
vate  gardens  gives  an  esthetic  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  helps  us  shake  off  our  daily 
tensions.  The  garden  art  discussed 
here  does  not  refer  to  families  of  white 
enamel  ducks  waddling  across  the  front 
lawn,  or  pink  plastic  flamingos  dipping 
their  beaks  into  the  bird  bath. 

If  we  can  come  home  from  work  on 
a  hot  summer  day,  go  out  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  feel  the  freshness  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  hear  the  music  of  water  falling 
into  a  small  pool,  and  let  our  eyes 
follow  the  lines  of  a  vase,  a  statue,  or 
the  patterns  of  a  mural  or  a  charming 
little  mosaic  set  in  the  paving,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  the  tensions  of  the  day 
slipping  away.  To  realize  how  beau¬ 
tiful  are  the  things  that  man  creates 


is  as  important  as  it  is  to  appreciat 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  forms  and  media  of  garden  ai 
today  are  imaginative  and  varied,  an 
we  do  not  have  to  go  far  from  horn 
to  find  excellent  examples.  Many  c 
Colorado’s  nationally  known  fine  an 
ists  are  creating  works  of  art  whic 
are  most  compatible  to  the  gardei 
More  and  more  local  artists  are  bein 
commissioned  by  garden  owners  an 
landscape  architects  as  specific  parts  c 
the  landscape  plan.  It  is  hoped  thi 
this  article  will  help  to  make  some  c 
them  and  their  work  better  known. 

Sculpture  comes  first  to  mind  whe 
one  thinks  of  garden  art,  often  in  cor 
nection  with  a  fountain  or  pool,  c 
alone  as  a  feature  to  give  charactc 
to  its  whole  location,  or  to  terminat 
a  view,  or  to  mark  the  place  whei 
two  view  lines  intersect.  In  any  cas 
it  should  be  located  where  one  ca 
get  a  long  look  at  it,  see  it  from  a 
sides  if  it  is  a  form  in  the  round,  an 
walk  close  to  it  to  enjoy  its  detail.  Th 
applies  to  all  types  of  garden  art,  an 
if  one  analyzes  some  of  them,  it 
apparent  that  they  are  quite  varied. 
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Some  forms  in  the  round  are  a 
sculpture,  a  vase,  urn  or  planter,  a  bird 
bath,  a  mobile  hung  from  the  patio 
roof,  a  lamp  or  light  holder,  a  foun¬ 
tain,  a  fire  basket,  and  a  screen  or 
divider.  Bas  relief  forms  include  a 
decorative  wall  plaque,  and  a  design 
in  very  low  relief,  done  perhaps  in 
sections  of  glazed  ceramic,  set  in  the 
terrace  surfacing,  in  a  spot  where  a 
less  imaginative  solution  would  be  a 
pool  or  a  flowerbed.  Flat  designs  in¬ 
clude  plaques  or  murals  in  a  variety 
of  media,  on  walls,  screens,  and  fences, 
and  also  designs  on  table  tops,  in  paths, 
steps,  and  paving. 

Some  of  the  weatherproof  materials 
for  forms  in  the  round  and  bas  relief 
include  stone,  cast  stone,  concrete, 
glazed  ceramics,  wood,  wire,  sheet  met¬ 
al,  cast  metal,  welded  metal,  wrought 
metal,  putty  aluminum,  fiberglass,  plas¬ 
tics,  foam  glass,  featherock,  enamelled 
metal,  and  colored  glass.  Flat  designs 
on  horizontal  surfaces  are  carried  out 
with  pebbles,  bits  of  colored  glass,  and 
small  ceramic  tiles,  set  in  cement.  On 
walls,  flat  designs  are  done  in  fresco, 
mosaic,  and  even  in  oil  on  wood  or 
canvas  for  protected  places. 

Prices  depend  on  several  factors — 
the  complexity  of  design,  the  material, 
the  artist,  and  the  size  of  the  piece. 

!  '  ‘ 


Size  is  not  always  proportional  to  cost, 
because  it  sometimes  takes  as  much 
time  to  design  a  small  piece  as  it  does 
a  large  one.  Prices  are  mentioned  here 
only  in  a  very  general  way,  because  it 
is  important  to  give  some  indication 
of  what  one  might  buy  in  certain  price 
ranges.  For  fifteen  to  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars,  one  can  purchase  an  original 
ceramic  bowl  or  planter,  a  small  wire 
sculpture,  a  wall  decoration  of  enam¬ 
eled  metal  and  timberline  wood,  a 
mosaic  design,  from  one  to  three 
square  feet  in  size,  set  into  the  paving, 
or  a  small  simple  mosaic  table  top. 
One  can  also  buy  an  abstract  design 
in  wire  and  colored  glass  to  hang  from 
a  tree.  A  fine  sculpture  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  garden  figure  could  be 
bought  for  seventy-five  dollars  if  it 
were  cast  in  a  mold,  and  there  were 
several  copies. 

For  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
fifty  dollars,  one  could  buy  a  bas  re¬ 
lief  for  a  garden  wall.  It  would  be  two 
to  three  feet  high,  and  modeled  in  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  or  cast  in  a  sand 
mold.  Bas  relief  sculptures  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  sculptures  in  the  round. 
The  latter,  modeled  in  terra  cotta  or 
putty  aluminum,  are  less  expensive 
than  those  in  cast  stone  or  metal,  which 
require  sectional  molds.  A  small  weld- 


Frances  White  Novitt  was  born  and 
raised  in  Denver.  She  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Denver  in  1941 
with  a  degree  in  anthropology ,  and  in 
1942  with  a  degree  in  art.  She  has 
worked  for  S.  R.  De  Boer,  Landscape 
Architect,  and  for  the  Planning  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Denver  Parks  Department, 
and  at  present  is  with  S.  L.  Huddle¬ 
ston,  Landscape  Architect.  She  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Landscape  Architects  in 
1958.  She  and  her  husband  are  part- 
time  silver  craftsmen,  and  have  made 
contemporary  silver  jewelry  for  ex¬ 
clusive  shops  throughout  the  United 
States;  their  work  has  been  shown  in 
various  local  and  national  exhibitions 
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Metal  sculpture  by  Wilbert  Verhelst  in  garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Hassrick. 

ed  metal  statue,  15"  to  18"  high,  might 
sell  for  about  one  hundred  dollars. 

A  three  foot  statue  in  the  round 
would  cost  from  three  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  dollars,  depending  on  mate¬ 
rials.  The  casting  alone  of  a  life  size 
bronze  statue  would  cost  well  over  a 
thousand  dollars.  A  large  metal  mo¬ 
bile  would  cost  perhaps  four  hundred 
fifty  dollars,  and  a  mosaic  mural  of 
some  sixty-four  square  feet  might  cost 
about  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Let  it  be  emphasized  that  artists 
are  not  known  for  their  wealth,  and 
although  some  pieces  may  seem  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  hours  of  work,  and  the 
cost  of  materials  usually  leave  the 
artist  very  little  profit. 

Colorado  artists  make  all  types  of 
garden  art  on  commission,  in  all  price 
ranges.  This  means  they  will  make  a 
piece  for  a  special  place  in  your  gar¬ 
den  or  in  your  patio.  They  will  ex¬ 
plain  what  they  can  do  for  the  amount 
of  money  you  want  to  spend,  and  they 
want  your  ideas  on  the  subject  and  the 
material.  They  often  have  examples 
of  their  work  in  their  studios  which 
you  may  choose  from. 

The  fine  work  of  sculptor  Marion 
Buchan,  2393  Raleigh  St.,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  large  sculptures  in  several 
Denver  gardens.  She  has  also  designed 


Mural  by  Roland  Detre  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Scott. 

many  beautiful  small  pieces,  such  as 
a  welded  iron  statue  of  St.  Fiacre,  the 
French  patron  saint  of  gardeners.  This 
is  to  be  mounted  on  a  pointed  iron 
stake,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  in  the  garden.  The  bird 
baths  she  designs  are  meant  to  be  set 
low  in  some  rather  protected  place 
like  the  base  of  a  tree,  where  birds 
actually  will  come  to  them,  rather  than 
on  a  pedestal  in  the  center  of  the  lawn. 

Sculptor  Edgar  Britton  of  Colorado 
Springs  works  in  subjects  and  materials 
most  compatible  to  outdoor  settings. 
Probably  the  best  known  examples  of 
his  work  in  Denver  are  the  beautiful 
bronze  doors  and  bas  relief  of  the 
Denver  United  States  National  Bank. 
Painter-sculptors  Wilbert  Verhelst,  405 
Ingalls,  Lakewood,  and  William  Jo¬ 
seph,  2701  Reed  St.,  Lakewood,  are 
two  more  talented  artists  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  pieces  for  garden  settings,  particu¬ 
larly  in  metal  and  mosaic.  Yvonne 
Hammond,  Evergreen,  is  a  painter  and 
sculptor  who  makes  handsome  wal' 
plaques  and  planters  of  concrete. 

Painter  Mina  Conant,  1519  East 
Mexico  Ave.,  makes  charming  mosaic 
designs  to  decorate  walls,  and  to  be 
set  into  terrace  paving.  Of  the  latter 
type  she  says  “One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  materials  for  a  mosaic  that  is 
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'Aina  Conant  making  a  mosaic  design  in  a  flag- 
tone  terrace. 


exposed  to  year  round  outdoor  tem- 
)eratures  is  ordinary  bathroom  tile, 
)referably  broken  into  irregular  pieces, 
"he  face  is  glazed  in  a  great  selection 
)f  pretty  colors,  while  the  clay  body 
las  the  somewhat  rough  texture  that 
s  needed  for  a  good  bond  with  the 
ement  that  holds  it  in  place.  (Smooth 
dged  materials  such  as  bits  of  glass 
)r  pretty  rounded  pebbles,  although 
[ttractive,  tend  to  fall  out  unless  very 
killfully  used.)  Remember  that  wa- 
er  which  creeps  into  cracks  and 
reezes  there  is  very  destructive  to  any 
ind  of  pavement.  To  be  most  effec- 
ive  the  design  should  be  simple,  bold, 
nd  without  tiny  or  complicated  ele- 
nents,  in  colors  that  look  charming 
,/ith  the  surrounding  pavement  mate- 
ial,  but  with  a  few  strong  darks  for 
ontrast  and  smartness.” 

John  Billmyer,  1519  East  Mexico 
we.;  Jean  Petersen,  1327  East  Cor- 
ell  Ave.;  Ed  and  Mary  Jane  Oshier, 
050  Wadsworth  Ave.,  and  Duane  and 
Margaret  Johnson,  of  Evergreen,  are 
ome  of  the  best  ceramists  in  Colorado. 
4any  of  them  create  garden  art  in 
ther  media  as  well.  The  Oshiers  and 
largaret  Johnson  work  in  enamels, 
>uane  Johnson  works  in  leaded  stained 
lass  from  small  hangings  to  large 
anels,  and  makes  sculptures  in  wire 


Mural  by  John  Billmyer  and  Mina  Conant  on  six 
inch  ceramic  tiles.  This  material  is  very  suitable 
for  quite  large  outdoor  murals. 


and  ceramics.  Jean  Petersen  makes 
beautiful  designs  in  mosaics. 

M.  Albin  Boniecki,  2125  East  13th 
Ave.,  sculptor,  does  fine  statues  in  a 
more  realistic  manner,  and  also  designs 
fountains  with  interesting  water  effects. 

Space  does  not  permit  mention  of 
all  artists,  but  there  are  several  im¬ 
portant  artists’  organizations,  and  a 
phone  call  to  one  of  their  members 
would  put  a  prospective  buyer  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  number  of  good  artists. 
John  Roach,  2804  South  Zurich  Court, 
is  president  of  the  Fifteen  Colorado 
Artists;  Bill  Lee,  1631  Glenarm  Place, 
is  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Art¬ 
ist’s  Equity;  Jean  Petersen  is  president 
of  the  Colorado  Society  of  Ceramists. 
Exhibitions  of  the  work  of  Colorado 
artists  are  held  at  the  Denver  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  Boulder  Art  Museum  at 
C.  U.,  and  the  Colorado  Springs  Fine 
Arts  Center.  Every  spring  there  is  an 
exhibition  called  “Own  Your  Own” 
at  the  Living  Arts  Center  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Art  Museum,  where  the  work  of 
Colorado  artists  is  for  sale,  so  that  a 
buyer  may  see  the  pieces  on  display 
and  purchase  them  on  the  spot.  At  all 
these  shows  there  are  fine  examples 
of  ceramics,  sculpture,  mobiles,  etc., 
which  would  be  at  their  best  displayed 
in  a  garden. 
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COMPOSTING 

By  Irene  (Mrs.  John)  Scott 
Colorado  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  Inc. 


GARDENERS  have  gardens.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  lovely  gardeners 
may  appear  at  social  functions  or  in 
the  society  column,  in  most  instances, 
their  white  gloves  are  covering  hands 
that  have  dug  in  the  dirt  with  a  fre¬ 
quency  no  lotion  can  camouflage.  Gar¬ 
dens  fulfill  most  lives,  as  this  poem 
suggests: 

“In  my  (Colorado)  garden, 

I  find  everything  I  need; 

And  I  see  the  birth  of  beauty. 

In  each  tiny,  magic  seed. 

While  the  world  is  filled  with  turmoil, 
And  the  nations  are  at  strife, 

I  am  happy  with  my  roses, 

And  my  trusty  pruning  knife. 

It  makes  me  very  thankful, 

Just  to  have  a  humble  part; 

Assisting  Mother  Nature, 

With  her  great  creative  art. 

From  the  modest  little  Daisy, 

To  the  most  exotic  flower; 

I  see  the  mystery  of  life, 

Revealed,  each  blessed  hour. 

So  I  sit  and  dream  at  sundown, 

When  the  birds  have  gone  to  nest; 

And  am  grateful  for  my  garden, 

With  its  peace,  content,  and  rest.” 

These  excerpts  were  taken  from  My 
Garden,  which  won  a  prize  in  a  Na¬ 
tional  Hospitalized  Veterans  Writing 
Contest  for  Edward  McGivern. 

But,  gardens,  of  course,  are  to  be 
shared,  too,  and  if  you  haven’t  listed 
yours  with  the  Visiting  Gardens  Chair¬ 
man  of  your  club  or  society  (Iris, 
Rose,  Gladiolus,  etc.)  please  do.  Per¬ 
haps  all  the  publicity  about  gardens, 
public,  private,  memorial,  historical, 
friendship,  etc.,  has  left  you  feeling 
that  your  spot  of  garden  is  inadequate. 


Any  garden  is  worthy  of  visitors  if  j 
it’s  outstanding  in  landscape  design;! 
if  it’s  interesting;  if  it’s  well  kept;  if  j 
it  features  special  plants  or  plants  at  > 
particular  times  such  as  Mums,  Dahli-  i 
as,  Daylilies,  herbs,  fruits  or  vege-  I 
tables  (come  out  and  see  my  egg-  : 
plant,  okra,  soybeans  that  the  bugs  | 
bypass,  or  so  I’ve  been  told,  peanuts, 
climbing  strawberries,  Sojanas);  if  it  } 
fits  the  surroundings;  and  if  you  just  j 
like  to  be  hospitable.  Before  rodents 
took  to  rockets,  you  could  bring  the  j 
world  to  your  door  via  a  better  mouse- 1 
trap.  Today,  you  achieve  the  same  i 
with  a  better  garden. 

Even  if  nary  a  caller  came  to  your  1 
premises,  you’d  be  repaid  for  your  ' 
preparation  and  anticipation.  You’d 
keep  your  garden  in  tip-top  shape,  just  i 
as  a  hostess  who’s  holding  open  house.  I 
It’s  a  wonderful  excuse  to  get  rid  of 
some  less  desirable  plantings,  and  ex-  ; 
periment  with  something  new  and  dif-  j 
ferent  and  maybe  difficult  or  challeng¬ 
ing.  And  you’ll  get  the  family’s  co-J 
operation,  especially  if  your  grounds  I 
include  a  child’s  plot,  which  it  should. 
Be  sure  everything  is  properly  labelled.; 
And  if  you  have  a  surplus  of  some 
plants  or  cut  flowers,  this  is  an  ideal 
time  to  give  them  away.  Guests  are 
pleased  to  take  something  they  like 
home  with  them.  They’ll  associate  you  | 
with  the  gift,  too,  which  is  a  nice  way  I 
to  be  remembered. 

Remember,  too,  that  Visiting  Gar¬ 
dens  is  one  of  National  Council’s  major 
projects.  Visiting  Gardens  has  been 
called  the  very  essence  of  the  garden 
club  movement.  Through  these  tours  I 
is  created  an  awareness  of  many  asso¬ 
ciated  phases,  such  as  horticulture. ! 
landscape  design,  color  harmony, 
birds,  litter  bugging,  color,  garden 
therapy  and  others. 
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Nor  is  this  emphasis  on  Visiting 
hardens  new.  King  Montezuma  II 
(1480-1520)  was  regarded  as  a  great 
Inonarch  with  pleasant  and  naturally 
.  spacious  gardens  containing  herbs  and 
'ragrant  blooming  flowers  which  gave 
igreat  pleasure  to  the  multitudes  who 
j/isited  them.  And  so,  you’re  going  to 
let  up  out  of  your  patio  chair  and 
j/isit  some  gardens.  If  you  know  where 
you’re  going,  fine.  If  you’d  like  some 
Suggestions,  Hear  Ye. 

Consult  your  Colorado  Composters. 
iState  chairman  of  Visiting  Gardens  is 
Mrs.  George  Atkinson,  Johnstown. 
*Mrs.  Atkinson,  I’m  sure,  has  a  com¬ 
piled  list  of  the  gardens  within  the 
scope  of  each  club,  which  has  either 
been  sent  her  by  the  local  club’s  Visit¬ 
ing  Gardens  chairman,  or  president. 
The  district  director  staff  is  higher  up 
,the  official  ladder,  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E. 
jCluphf  (South  Central  District  and 
Open  Gate)  has  an  Englewood  area 
^listing  of  gardens.  She  obtained  help 
{from  other  noted  gardeners,  one  being 
!Mr.  S.  R.  De  Boer,  515  East  Iliff.  Mr. 
De  Boer,  author  of  Around  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  not  only  has  a  large  listing  of 
places  to  visit  in  and  around  Denver, 
but  he  has  listed  what  you  may  expect 
to  find  there.  It  was  Mrs.  Cluphf  who 
thought  visiting  Gardens  would  be  a 
timely  topic  for  this  column.  Wish 
some  of  the  rest  of  you  would  send 
suggestions.  Oh,  yes,  the  State  Chair¬ 
man  of  Visiting  Gardens  will  probably 
send  you  an  official  visiting  card,  and, 
of  course,  the  seasons,  days  and  hours 
the  gardens  are  open  to  visitors. 

If  you  plan  a  trip  outside  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  write  to  your  National  Chairman 


of  Visiting  Gardens,  Mrs.  J.  Kidwell 
Grannis,  Rt.  3,  Maysville  Rd.,  Flem- 
ingsburg,  Ky.  (listed  in  the  National 
Gardener ).  She  will  procure  a  card 
that  wifi  permit  pilgrimages  and  visita¬ 
tions  to  beautiful  gardens  and  historical 
spots  that  otherwise  may  be  closed 
to  the  tourist. 

Now,  for  the  tour.  You’ve  contacted 
the  owners  of  the  gardens  you  plan  to 
visit,  and  reaffirmed  their  invitation. 
(These  lists  are  made-up  months  in 
advance,  and  unforeseeable  changes 
may  have  been  made)  as  to  time,  etc.; 
have  your  V.G.  card  in  your  billfold; 
your  low-heeled  shoes  on;  and  a  grate¬ 
ful  greeting  for  your  host  or  hostess. 
Formalities  over,  stay  on  the  paths. 
Don’t  take  pictures  without  permis¬ 
sion.  (The  owner  may  be  selling  same 
for  his  pet  charity  or  his  club’s  Ways 
and  Means,  for  gardens  can  be  money¬ 
makers.)  Do  not  pick  or  handle 
plants;  conduct  yourself  the  same  as 
if  you  were  in  the  owner’s  living  room, 
a  special  guest,  which  you  are.  When 
leaving  express  thanks,  and  if  you 
really  want  to  be  asked  back,  write  a 
little  thank-you  note. 

A  note,  before  I  forget  it,  from  Mrs. 
Fred  Harper,  of  the  Headquarters 
Committee,  tells  us  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  library  in  our  room  at  909  York 
Street  will  be  open  (have  a  hostess) 
every  Wednesday  from  9  to  4  p.m.  She 
also  says  that  The  Crestmoor  Mile 
High  Garden  Club  has  donated  a  table¬ 
cloth;  The  Crestmoor  Park  G.  C.,  a 
silver  serving  tray;  and  Hearts  in 
Flowers  G.  C.,  a  lamp  and  wall  clock. 

Back  to  Visiting  Gardens  which  may 
be  viewed  via  the  club  chair  with  lec- 


nnTHonY 

P  KEESEI1  &  sons 

4201  East  Iliff  £-5 

SK  6-4040 

v*,  and  lea  ping  anJ  Contracting 

SP  7-7873 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 

1 

Aerating  Lawns 

AUTOMATIC  UNDERGROUND  SPRINKLING  SYSTEMS 
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cures  and  slides.  A  unit  includes  up 
to  100  Kodachrome  slides,  with  the 
highest  rental  being  $3.00.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Arboretums  and  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens  includes:  Shaw’s  Garden,  St. 
Louis  (I  plan  to  visit  this  in  Septem¬ 
ber);  Washington  Arboretum,  Seattle; 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Mass.;  Los  An¬ 
geles  Arborteum;  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Botanical  Gardens;  Morton 
Arboretum,  Ill.;  Boyce  Thompson  Ar¬ 
boretum,  Arizona;  Fairchild  Tropical 
Gardens,  Florida.  There’s  a  unit  on 
Rocky  Mountain  Region  Gardens, 
Williamsburg  Gardens,  World  Famous 
Gardens,  etc.  For  a  complete  listing 


and  details  see  the  National  Gardener, 
Jan. -Feb.,  1960  issue,  pages  26  and 
27,  captioned  “Illustrated  Lectures.”! 

So  much  for  today’s  gardens.  An  | 
unknown  author  projects  us  into  the 
space  age  with  lines  apropos  of  to-  : 
morrow: 

“In  the  garden  of  tomorrow,  may  there 
bloom  for  you 

Only  joyous,  golden  hours,  and  flowers  i 
of  brightest  hue, 

May  friendship  grow  on  every  side,  I 
from  seeds  that  you  have  sown 
And  all  the  happiness  you  give,  come 
back  to  be  your  own.” 


IN  OUR  LIBRARY 


Birds  In  The  Garden  and  How  To  At¬ 
tract  Them,  Margaret  McKenny. 

Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1939. 

A  practical  and  complete  guide  for 
persons  wishing  to  enjoy  around  their 
homes  the  useful  and  charming  com¬ 
panionship  of  birds.  Miss  McKenny 
uses  many  interesting  anecdotes  in 
dealing  with  the  familiar  birds  of  field 
and  garden.  Color  plates  reproduced 
from  the  works  of  some  of  America’s 
famous  nature  artists  and  photographs 
with  instructive  and  amusing  captions 
accompany  the  text.  Included  are  sec¬ 
tions  on  bird  homes  and  feeders,  with 
construction  plans;  birds  in  the  city 
garden;  hunting  with  the  camera;  de¬ 
scription  of  birds  seen;  plants  to  attract 
birds  by  sections  of  the  country;  plant¬ 
ing  to  attract  birds  in  the  city  garden. 

Ground  Cover  Plants,  Donald  Wyman. 

Macmillan,  1956. 

Dr.  Wyman,  Horticulturist  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  compiled  the  results  of  many 
years  of  research  in  this  concisely  pre¬ 
sented  manual  on  ground  cover  plants. 


In  alphabetical  order  he  has  described 
over  200  kinds  of  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials  and  woody  plants  which  can  be 
used  as  ground  covers.  Every  phase  of  i 
planting,  growing,  and  care  is  discussed 
along  with  hardiness,  propagation, 
maintenance,  and  ground  covers  for 
special  purposes. 

Landscaping  With  Vines,  Frances*  | 

Howard.  Macmillan,  1959. 

The  graceful  beauty  of  a  vine  well 
placed  can  add  fresh  charm  to  any 
landscape.  The  author  devotes  the  first 
part  of  her  book  to  the  many  uses  of 
vines  and  outlines  their  general  care.  : 
In  the  second  part  “.  .  .  detailed  inf  or- H 
mation  is  provided  for  selection  and 
care  of  more  than  300  ornamental 
vines.”  “The  decorative  features  ofi 
each  vine  are  specified,  and  suggestions 
made  for  its  best  use  in  landscaping 
schemes.”  Introduction.  This  informa- 1 
tion  includes  size  of  vine;  a  complete 
description  of  the  vine;  climatic,  soil 
and  exposure  tolerances;  and  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  vine.  Photographs! 
and  drawings  accompany  the  text. 
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PLANT 

AUCTION 

REPORT 


Co-chairmen  Mrs.  Alexander  Barbour  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Catherwood  would 
ike  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the  nurserymen,  garden  shops,  and 
ndividuals  who  contributed  time  and  materials  for  our  Auction.  Those  attend- 
ng  found  many  good  buys  in  plants  and  white  elephants,  and  many  enjoyed 
he  food  provided  by  Vella  Conrad.  The  plant  auction  netted  $883.00,  the 
intiques  and  white  elephants  $843.29,  the  bedding  plants  sold  by  Clyde  Learned 
>360.00  and  the  food  $60.75  for  a  net  profit  of  $2,147.04.  These  funds  will 
lelp  assure  the  success  of  the  Association  and  its  many  activities  this  year. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  commercial  people  who  contributed  to  our  success. 


Alameda  Nursery,  Inc. 

Amidon’s  Cash  Nursery 
Artistic  Gardens  Nursery  and  Garden 
Shop 

Associated  Nursery 
larteldes  Seed  Co. 

Cottonwood  Garden  Shop 
Country  Fair  Market 
Creative  Gardens 
Euser  Seed  and  Plant  Co. 
dal  Good  Seed  and  Nursery  Center 
jreen  Bowers  Nursery  and  Garden 
Center 

liff  Garden  Nurseries 
^arsen  Nurseries 
^uby’s  Cafeteria 
Marshall  Nurseries 


McCoy  and  Jensen 
Northern  Nursery  Co. 

Roberts  Nurseries 
Rocky  Mountain  Seed  Co. 

SaBell’s  Hillside  Gardens 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.  Garden  Shop 

Simpson  Seed  Co. 

South  Denver  Evergreen  Nursery 
Swingle  Tree  Surgery 
Tower  Nursery 
Tree  Service  Co. 

Western  Evergreen  Seedling  Nursery 
Wheatridge  Nursery 
C.  G.  Wilhelm  Garden  Center  and 
Nurseries 

W.  W.  Wilmore  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Woodman  Bros.  Nursery 


LEE  CHAMBERS  —  THE  TREE  SURGEON 

Now  a  Member  of  the  NATIONAL  ARBORIST  ASSOCIATION 

Specializing  in  good  care  and  maintenance  of  your  trees, 
shrubs  and  evergreens. 

FRemont  7-0036  Fully  Licensed-Insured  850  Kearney  Street 


MEMBER 


I.  Mrs.  T.  A.  White,  Home  Garden  Club  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth,  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  director,  question,  "Should  public  bath¬ 
ing  be  limited  to  little  birds?" 


II.  Planting  time  and  the  diggin'  is  easy  in  thh 
well-prepared  bed.  Alice  Quinn  is  undeii 
the  hat.  Dr.  Hildreth,  Fran  Morrison. 


Everything’s  coming  up  roses,  minia¬ 
ture  roses  that  is,  for  Home  Garden 
Club  of  Denver.  Clad  in  skirts,  shorts 
and  jeans,  club  members  planted  100 
miniatures  in  16  varieties  May  27  in 
a  plot  south  of  the  Denver  Rose 
Society’s  planting  at  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens.  Focal  point  of  the  area  is  a 
miniature  bird  bath. 


III.  "Half  a  proper  gardener's  work  is  done 
upon  his  knees."  Proving  the  quotation  are 
Bernice  Petersen,  Robin  Long,  Winnie  Stratt- 
ford  and  Clara  White.  Fran  Morrison  checks 
variety  colors  while  Frances  Watson  and 
Verna  Twist  discuss  plant  placement. 
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The  Children's  Garden  has  become  a  reality  this  summer.  Pioneering  this  effort  is  a 
group  of  boy  and  girl  scouts.  Working  in  teams,  these  children  have  planted  and  are 
maintaining  their  own  garden  plots.  They  are  being  supervised  by  volunteer  workers. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  that  this  program  can  be  expanded  into  the 
public  schools  in  the  future.  Those  wishing  to  see  the  Children's  Garden  will  find  it 
at  the  north  end  of  the  parking  lot  between  Josephine  and  York  Streets. 


\ 


Dr.  Hildreth  looks  on  as  members  of  the  Civic  Garden  Club  of  Denver  dedicate  a 
Japanese  Black  Pine,  Pinus  thunbergi,  to  their  past  president  Mrs.  Reusch.  This  tree, 
planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  herbaceous  unit,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
growing  collection  of  unusual  plants. 

j 


j 


!l 
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DIVIDING  AND 


This  crowded  clump  was  over¬ 
due  for  dividing  in  19  £0.  A  single 
rhizome  had  been  planted  m 
195  6  Notice  center  of  clump 
where  rhizomes  are  growing 
over  one  another. 


Clump  was  cleaned  with 
hose  stream  after  being 
dug.  Rhizomes  in  center 
have  very  few  white 
feeding  roots,  while  healthy 
growing  rhizomes  circle 
the  clump. 


Old  bloomstalks  are  separated  from  healthy 
growing  rhizomes.  "  Doubles"  as  in  foreground 
are  preferred  by  some  for  replanting.  Before 
replanting  wash  rhgomes  thoroughly. 
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PLANTINQ  IRIS 


Dig  in  plant  foo  d 
and  cultivate  we  1 1 
before  plqntmg  new 
bed.  Two  slanting 
holes  are  d ug,  with 
a  dividing  ridge  left 
in  center . 


Rhizome  is  placed 
directly  over  center 
of  ridge  with  feeding 
roots  spread  evenly 
to  each  side.  Thus, 
the  plant  is  anchored 
securely. 


From  either  side  pull  in 
dirt  toward  plant.  Proper 
planting  depth  can  be  ^ 
regulated  by  pressing 

on  top  of  root.  Firm  with  foot. 


Water  we  1 1. 
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Toreador  Marigold,  1960  All-America  Bronze 
Medal  Winner.  Toreador,  because  of  its  hybrid 
vigor  is  a  strong  grower,  2  feet  tall,  and  pro¬ 
duces  an  abundance  of  ruffled  yellow  flowers 
from  early  summer  until  frost.  Photo  courtesy 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

MARIGOLDS 

AND  SUCH 

M.  Walter  Pesman 

HEN  you  talk  of  “marigolds”  it 
is  difficult  for  the  other  fellow  to 
know  just  what  you  mean.  You  ought 
to  specify  whether  you  have  reference 
to  the  marsh,  aztec,  cape,  Fig,  afri- 
can,  Corn,  French,  or  potkind.  Many 
of  them  are  not  even  the  genus 
Tagetes  which  has  been  given  to  the 
marigold  that  Cortez  found  growing 
in  Aztec  gardens. 

Those  who  insist  that  marigold  be 
adopted  as  the  “national  flower”  have 
a  good  point  in  the  fact  that  Tagetes  is 
entirely,  one  hundred  percent  Ameri¬ 
can;  its  twenty  or  more  species  come 
from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  south¬ 
ward  into  Argentina. 

The  Spanish  conquistadores  liked 
the  well-known  golden-yellow  flower 
heads  and  took  the  seed  home  to 
Spain.  It  did  not  take  too  long  before 
marigolds  were  carried  from  Spain  to 


monastery  gardens  in  Africa  an** 
France. 

Before  long  they  reached  Englisl 
gardens  from  France  and  Africa.  B; 
that  time  people  had  forgotten  thei 
Mexican  origin.  The  English  alread; 
had  a  golden  yellow  flower,  calendula 
Both  it  and  the  new  Tagetes  wen 
called  Mary’s  Gold:  they  were  place* 
before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
This  was  abbreviated  to  marigold. 

The  name  caused  difficulty,  bein: 
applied  to  the  one  that  had  been  growi  i 
in  England,  originally  as  a  pother! 
(calendula),  the  tall  one  that  cam 
from  Africa  (Tagetes  erect  a),  and  thj 
one  from  France,  the  low  type  (Ta 
getes  patula).  So,  in  order  to  preven 
further  confusion,  these  names  became 
potmarigold,  African  marigold,  ant 
French  marigold.  The  latter  two  wen  , 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Mexi  1 
can  marigold.  Wild  marigolds  can  stil 
be  found  in  Mexico. 

In  general  there  is  a  tendency  t<| 
call  a  favorite  plant  by  an  exotic  name! 
For  that  reason  we  need  not  be  sur 
prised  that  the  big,  tall  marigold  i 
called  “The  Rose  of  India”  in  France! 
and  the  small  one  “The  Carnation  o 
India”,  discarding  the  “French”  des 
ignation.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  nam 
in  India  is  “The  Good  Luck  Flower.! 

So  as  to  be  entirely  informed,  w 
should  know  that  potmarigold  stil 
stands  for  Calendula  officinalis ,  cori 
marigold  is  Chrysanthemum  segetum 
capemarigold,  Dimorphotheca  au\ 
rantiaca,  and  others  (also  called  Afri: 
can  daisy);  figmarigold  is  Mesembry] 
anthemum  species  (some  called  Ice 
plants),  and  marshmarigold  is  Calth 
palustris,  native  in  marshes  in  man; 
places,  including  Colorado,  where  i 
is  called  Caltha  leptosepala. 

By  this  time,  I  am  sure,  your  mari 
gold  lore  is  extensive  enough  to  b 
safeguarded  from  saying:  “A  marigoli; 
is  a  marigold  is  a  marigold.”  Evei 
Gertrude  Stein  would  not  be  bol* 
enough  for  that! 
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TREES  HAVE  VAST  COOLING 

INFLUENCE 

Planners  of  homes,  communities,  and  cities  should  consider  more  ser' 
iously  the  tremendous  cooling  influence  of  trees  and  other  plants  on  their 
local  environment,  says  the  National  Arborist  Association.  This  favorable 
influence  of  trees  materially  increases  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
size  and  number  of  trees,  often  making  the  difference  between  an  attractive 
and  desirable  place  to  live  and  one  that  is  undesirable. 

Trees  have  a  great  capacity  for  preventing  the  passage  of  solar  heat 
to  surfaces  under  the  foliage  canopy.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  most 
of  the  solar  energy  is  used  in  photosynthesis  and  in  transpiration.  Part  of 
the  heat  is  lost  by  convection  and  part  by  radiation.  On  the  other  hand, 
bare  soil  as  well  as  other  materials,  such  as  stone  pavement,  absorb  great 
quantities  of  heat,  later  radiating  it  back  into  the  atmosphere.  Such  ma' 
terials  need  shade,  thus  transferring  the  heat  level  to  the  upper  layers  of 
foliage  canopy,  instead  of  near  or  close  to  the  ground  surfaces.  Deciduous 
trees  should  be  used,  in  order  that  in  winter  when  higher  temperatures  are 
desirable  nearer  the  ground  level  the  foliage  will  have  fallen,  thus  letting  in 
full  sunlight. 


In  hot  summer  weather  nearly  1,000  BTU  of  heat  must  be  absorbed 
for  each  pound  of  water  (about  Yi  quart)  given  off  in  transpiration.  The 
vast  cooling  effect  of  foliage  canopy  is  demonstrated  by  a  test  in  California 
in  a  grove  of  irrigated  citrus  trees  where  experiments  showed  transpiration 
of  water  for  a  12 'month  period  amounted  to  28  inches  in  the  warm  valley 
regions  and  21.4  inches  in  cooler  coastal  regions. 


“Cities  and  towns  wishing  to  be  cooler  in  hot  summer  weather,  in' 
eluding  individual  home  owners,  should  consider  this  cooling  effect  of  trees 
and  other  plants  in  order  to  increase  their  summer  comfort”  advise  the 
arborists.  “Solar  heat  is  stored  in  the  ground  surfaces  and-  pavement  re' 
leasing  the  heat  as  the  air  above  the  ground  cools.  This  accounts  for  hotter, 
more  uncomfortable  summer  nights  wherever  there  is  no  canopy  of  tree 
foliage.  Ground  temperatures  at  a  depth  of  an  inch,  have  been  measured 
and  are  over  twice  as  high  on  bare  ground  as  they  are  on  ground  shaded 
by  trees,  and  other  vegetation,  with  a  large  portion  of  this  heat  being  re' 
leased  on  hot  summer  nights,  making  them  far  more  uncomfortable  without 
tree  protection.” 


A  cleaner  community  is  up  to  you  —  and  it’s  as  easy  as  1-2-3.  1)  Don’t 
itter  streets  and  sidewalks.  2)  Don’t  put  sidewalk  sweepings  in  the  street. 
))  Don’t  throw  trash  from  cars. 


FERTOSAN 


compost 

accelerator 


This  BACTERIA  CONCENTRATE  will  rot 
down  garden  waste,  grass  cuttings,  leaves, 
etc.,  into  valuable  compost  (manure)  quick¬ 
ly.  Free  instructions. 

NO  digging  #NO  turning  #  Simple  #  Safe 

From  Western  Seed  Co.,  and 
all  good  seedsmen. 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

7505  E.  Harvard  PLaza  5-0363 
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The  sturdy  folder  pictured  below 
holds  12  issues  of  the  Green  Thumb 
for  easy  reference  on  your  library 
shelves.  It  is  available  at  our  office 
909  York  Street  for  only  25  cents. 


SK  6-0789 

JOHN  VAN  WYK 

LANDSCAPING 


New  Lawns  •  Planting  •  Fertilizing 
Roto  Tilling 

2101  South  Adams  Denver  10,  Colo. 


Question :  When  can  iris  be  thinner 
and  transplanted? 


Answer:  Iris  can  be  moved  an; 
time  after  the  blooming  season  i 
over,  but  July  is  an  excellent  time 
to  do  this,  since  this  gives  the  plant 
time  to  re-establish  themselves  be 
fore  winter.  In  transplanting  ant 
thinning  iris,  take  up  the  entirij 
clump  and  wash  or  shake  the  dir 
off  the  roots.  Cut  or  break  thj 
clump  into  separate  fans.  Save  onll 
healthy  looking  rhizomes  with  light* 
colored  roots.  Cut  back  the  fans  t<| 
about  half  of  their  original  size,  t< 
compensate  for  destroying  part  oj 
the  roots.  Replant  in  well-draine< 
soil,  barely  covering  the  rhizomesjj 
For  directions  with  pictures,  see 
page  218. 

Question :  The  leaves  of  my  greet 
beans  are  being  eaten  by  a  smal 
yellowish  bug  with  black  spots.  Whati  I 
is  it  and  what  can  I  do  about  it? 


Answer:  This  appears  to  be  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle.  It  can  be  con 
trolled  with  rotenone  dust  or  mala 
thion  spray,  following  the  manujJ 
facturer’s  directions.  It  is  also  pos 
sible  to  handpick  and  destroy  these 
pests  if  they  are  not  too  numerous! 


Question :  Last  year  the  leaves  of  m; I 
zinnias  turned  gray  and  dried  up\ 
and  were  very  unsightly.  What  car 
I  do  to  prevent  this  happening  again 


Answer: This  was  powdery  mildew 
a  very  common  ailment.  It  can  be 
prevented  by  avoiding  spraying  the 
leaves  at  night.  A  sulfur  fungicide 
may  be  used,  but  usually  carefu 
watering  will  take  care  of  the  situ 
ation. 
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Seasonal  Suggestions 

It’s  vacation  time.  Whether  you  plan 
o  travel  or  stay  at  home,  you’ll  find 
:hat  this  is  the  best  time  to  enjoy 
beautiful  gardens.  At  home  find  a 
ihady  spot  and  a  comfortable  lounge 
|;hair  and  relax.  You’ll  find  a  lot  of 
beauty  and  color  in  the  gay  annuals 
ike  petunias,  geraniums,  marigolds, 
iinnias  and  others  you’ve  cultivated 
:or  mid-season  display.  If  you’re  travel¬ 
ing,  you  can  find  many  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  towns  you  pass  through 
by  getting  off  the  main  streets.  These 
short  detours  can  be  quite  pleasant 
iind  they  do  relieve  the  monotony  on 
long  trips.  Remember  to  take  a  litter 
bag  so  that  you  can  do  your  part  in 
keeping  America  Beautiful. 

Back  to  gardening,  it’s  unfortunate 
but  true  that  our  plants  aren’t  on  vaca¬ 
tion  and  do  need  some  care.  If  you 
are  going  on  an  extended  vacation,  be 
sure  to  engage  a  competent  person  to 
care  for  your  garden.  The  heavy 
chores  of  planting  are  over  and  our 
July  program  in  the  garden  is  one  of 
good  maintenance.  If  carefully  planned 
it  can  be  routine  and  easy. 


? 


Since  the  weather  is  hot,  watering 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  needs. 
Tests  have  shown  that  lawns  need  ap¬ 
proximately  one  inch  of  moisture  per 
week.  They  have  also  shown  that  on 
an  average  lawn  this  is  best  applied 
at  one  time  by  a  long,  thorough  soak¬ 
ing.  Light  sprinkling  each  day  en¬ 
courages  shallow  rooting  and  weak 
grass.  You  will  find,  however,  that 
there  are  areas  that  need  watering  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week,  such  as  south  or 
west  facing  banks,  or  areas  adjacent 
to  walks  and  drives.  Most  trees  and 
shrubs  if  deep  watered  by  soaking  or 
a  water  lance  will  go  10  to  15  days 
between  waterings  in  most  of  our  soils. 

Mowing  is  another  problem  with 
lawns.  During  the  heat  of  the  summer 
the  best  rule  is  to  mow  high,  Wa 
inches  to  2  inches  high,  and  often. 
Where  lawns  have  been  heavily  fer¬ 
tilized  and  growth  is  rapid  it’s  advis¬ 
able  to  use  a  catcher. 

Make  a  weekly  check  of  your 
shrubs,  trees  and  flowers  for  insects 
and  disease.  Give  them  more  than  a 
passing  glance,  as  many  of  the  insects 


DUODE  iris 


SECLUDED  AND  CHARMING 


Formerly  the  Winegar  Iris  Gardens.  2-story  brick  home,  3  bedrooms,  living  room  with  fireplace, 
full  dining  room,  baths,  full  furnished  basement  den,  patio,  greenhouse,  over  8  lots  of  rare 

trees,  shrubs  and  perennials,  in  University  Park. 


CLARA  ALVEY  REALTY 


AL  5-5676 


are  very  tiny  and  difficult  to  see.  Look 
on  both  leaf  surfaces  as  some  insects 
work  only  on  the  under  side  of  the 
foliage.  Evergreens  can  be  checked 
by  vigorously  shaking  a  branch  over 
a  piece  of  white  paper,  then  closely 
observing  the  paper  for  movement  of 
the  very  tiny  mites.  With  the  handy 
hose  attachments  available  you  can  do 
much  of  your  own  spraying,  particu¬ 
larly  on  small  trees  and  shrubs.  On 
large  trees  and  evergreens  it  is  best  to 
have  them  sprayed  by  a  commercial 
arborist  who  has  equipment  to  give 
them  the  thorough  coverage  needed 
for  good  control.  Many  of  the  reliable 
companies  have  a  complete  summer 
control  program  that  can  save  you  the 
worry  and  bother  at  a  very  reasonable 
price. 

In  your  flower  garden  you  will  find 
that  most  plants  flower  more  and 
longer  if  you  keep  the  faded  blossoms 
picked.  Also,  regular  cultivation  helps 
conserve  water  and  cuts  down  on  the 
weed  population. 

i  The  most  important  event  this 


month  is  the  Look  and  Learn  Gardei 
Tours  July  13  and  14.  This  is  a  gooc 
opportunity  to  get  new  ideas  for  you 
garden  by  observing  first  hand.  If  yoi 
have  time,  the  wild  flowers  should  bi 
putting  on  an  excellent  show  in  th< 
mountains  this  month. — Pat. 


WATER  IN  THE  GAR C! 


MEMBER 


TREES!  NATURE'S  HUMIDIFIERS 


SCHULHOFF  ARBORIST  SERVICE 


Specialists  in  Tree  Care 

HArrison  4-6112 
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DENVER'S  LARGEST  SELECTION 
OF  FINEST 

QUALITY  ROSES 

A  Complete  Line  of  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees  and 
Evergreens 

Popular  Brand-Name  Lawn 
and  Grass  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


.  / 


LAMEDA 


Denver's  Garden  Center 

2645  W.  Alameda  Ave. 


URSERY,  Inc. 


Writ*  or  call  for 
fr**  catalogue 

WE  5-3528 


Come  out  and  see  our  huge  selection  of  container  grown  stock. 
Evergreens,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines 
and  Perennials,  reasonably  priced  for  quality  and  beauty. 

CONTAINER  GROWN  STOCK  CAN  BE  PLANTED 

ALL  SUMMER 

Plan  MORE  -  Plant  MORE  -  Grow  MORE 

With  WILMORE 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES,  INC. 

West  38th  and  Wadsworth  HArrison  4-5584 
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Dry  weather  bakes  soil  into  tightly- 
packed  hardpan  like  this.  Shriveled 
roots  can’t  get  full  nourishment  from 
fertilizer  and  plant  food.  Grass  turns 
sickly  green;  brown  spots  appear. 
ORTHO  Lawn  Green  corrects  this. 


As  soon  as  ORTHO  Lawn  Green  is 
applied  it  not  only  feeds  the  grass, 
but  loosens  the  soil.  Water  is  able 
to  penetrate  the  sun-baked  soil,  so 
that  the  roots  can  absorb  the  fast¬ 
acting  nitrogen  available  at  once. 
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YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 

We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

Careful  Spraying  of  Evergreens 
for  Control  of  Spider  Mites 
and  Aphids 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical 
application  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  accredited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

620  So.  Dahlia 
FR  7-8123 


1  LI FF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Shade,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  hardy 
vines,  small  fruits,  and  ever¬ 
greens,  container 
grown. 

80,000  perennial  plants  in  containers.  Over  400 
varieties,  including  specimen  plants  and  ground 

covers. 

New  Plants  —  Harvest  Giant  Mums,  all  colors; 

Olympic,  Mid-Century,  Fiesta,  Harmony,  Golden 

Chalice,  and  Valencia  Hybrid  Lilies, 

Bougainvilleas 

SK  6-5656 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

SK  6-5656 

4750  E.  Iliff 

House  plants.  Green  and 
flowering  plants  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Let  us  repot  your 
plants. 

4750  E.  Iliff 

COME  AND  SEE  US 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

The  most  complete  stock. 

Fertilizers,  insecticides,  trel- 

Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

Uses,  large  flower  pots,  peat, 
and  potting  soil. 
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"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado ;  to  protect  the 
forests;  to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  gardens;  to  make  available  cor¬ 
rect  information  regarding  forestry,  horticultural  practices  and 
plants  best  suited  to  the  climate ;  and  to  coordinate  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horticulturists  and 
gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit." 
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The  Green  Thumb  Program — Every 
Saturday  morning  on  KLZ  at  10:15 
a.m. 

Floral  Art  Courses  —  Opportunity 
School.  Every  Thursday,  9  a.m.- 
1  1  :30  a.m.,  1  p.m.-3:30  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m.-9:15  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
except  for  materials. 

Workshop  I — Botanic  Gardens  House, 
909  York  Street,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  II — Lakeside  Denver  Dry 
Goods,  44th  and  Harlan,  10  a.m.. 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  III — Arapahoe  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Littleton,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

BOTANIC  GARDENS  HOUSE 
MEETINGS 
909  York  Street 

August  8 — Judges’  Council,  10  a.  m. 

August  10  —  Green  Thumb  Garden 
Club,  “Nature’s  Calendar  of  Time,” 
3  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  at  the  Washington 
Park  Community  Church,  Arizona 
and  South  High  Street,  Denver. 

August  1 0  —  Organic  Gardeners,  8 
p.m. 

August  1  1  —  Silver  Spruce  Garden 
Club,  11:30  a.m. 

Turf  Advisory  Committee,  2  p.m. 

August  1  1 — Garden  Club  at  Durango. 

August  1 2  —  Colorado  Forestry  and 


FERTOS  AN 


compost 

accelerator 


This  BACTERIA  CONCENTRATE  will  rot 
down  garden  waste,  grass  cuttings,  leaves, 
etc.,  into  valuable  compost  (manure)  quick¬ 
ly.  Free  instructions. 

NO  digging  0NO  turning  0  Simple  0  Safe 

From  Western  Seed  Co.,  and 
all  good  seedsmen. 


Horticulture  Association  Finan 
Committee,  10:30  a.m. 

Board  Luncheon,  11:30  a.m. 
August  13 — Alta  Vista  Garden  Clij 
“Hawaiian  Holiday,’’  2  p.m.  toj 
p.m.,  at  the  Arvada  Lions  Clil 
5725  Teller  Street,  Arvada. 
August  14 — Gladiolus  Show,  2  p.m.i 
6  p.m.,  at  the  Denver  U.  S.  Nation! 
Bank. 

August  16 — Morning  Glories  Gardi 
Club,  “My  Book  of  Memories,” ! 
p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  at  St.  Paul’s  Pariu 
House,  West  10th  and  Garrisc, 
Lakewood. 

August  17  —  Morning  Belles  Gardi 
Club,  9:30  a.m. 

Golden  Bells  Garden  Club,  2  p. . 
August  18 — Suburban  Garden  Chi 
12  noon. 

August  1 8 — Boulder  Garden  Club. 
Fort  Lupton  and  Hudson  Gardi 
Clubs,  “All  Through  the  Year,”  t 
the  Municipal  Building,  330  Pk 
Avenue,  Fort  Lupton. 

August  22 — Arvada  Garden  Club,  l 


noon. 

August  23-24 — “Just  For  Fun”  Daha 
Show,  Downtown  Denver  Dry. 
August  24 — Morning  Glories  Garci 
Club,  1 2  noon. 

August  25 — Rosebowl  Garden  Chi, 
1 2  noon. 


August  29,  30,  3 1  —  Flower  Sh 
School,  9  a.m. 

September  1 ,  2  —  Advanced  Flov 
Show  School,  9  a.m. 

Orchid  Society,  7:45  p.m. 

September  6  —  Mountain  View  G 
den  Club,  1 0  a.m. 

Green  Thumb  Editorial  Commits 
2  p.m. 


September  7 — Botany  Club,  7:30  pi. 
September  8 — Rose  Society,  7:30  pi. 


Grows  Belter  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  of  users  for  over  20  years. 
Simply  dissolve  and  water  your  house  plants,  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  and  lawn.  Clean! 
Odorless!  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can’t  supply 
send  $1  tor  10-o*.  can,  postpaid.  Makes  60  gallons. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Copley  Jt.  Ohio.  U  S  A. 
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how  would  you  like 
to  show  off  your 
choice  Dahlias  at 
The  Denver ;  Downtown? 


Because  so  many  people  grow  such  beautiful 
dahlias  .  .  .  and  so  few  people  get  to  see  them 
. . .  we  thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  have  a 


Show-Your-Own  Dahlia  Show 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  23  and  24 

We’ll  have  tables  down  our  main  aisle  . . .  you  bring  your  dahlias  in  containers  (as 
many  as  you  like)  and  we’ll  be  ready  with  a  printed  sign  identifying  you  and  your 
entry.  Every  dahlia  grower  is  welcome!  No  entry  fees,  no  judging  or  prizes  . . .  just 
fun  for  the  sheer  joy  of  seeing  what  beautiful  Dahlias  are  grown  hereabouts! 

We’ll  need  to  know  how  much  space  each  exhibitor  will  need  . . .  and  what  to  print 
on  your  sign  ...  so  please  fill  out  and  mail  the  entry  blank  below  promptly.  And  .  .  . 

Bring  your  Dahlias  to  our  Downtown  Store  on 
Tuesday  morning,  August  23,  between  7:00  and  9:15  a.m. 


THE  DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO. 

16th  and  California  Sts.,  Denver  1,  Colorado 

I  will  have _ containers  with  Dahlias  to  show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 

day,  August  23  and  24,  at  The  Denver,  Downtown. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ Telephone _ 

Garden  Club  Affiliation  (if  any) _ _ _ - _ 

Variety  of  Dahlia  (if  you’d  like  this  on  card) _ 
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In  her  arrangement  which  placed  second,  Mrs.  Goforth  used  Gladiolus  leaves, 
Bells  of  Ireland,  and  Hens  and  Chickens. 


( /er  photo— Mrs.  Scott's  first  prize  arrangement 
{  tured  Tiger  Lilies,  Meadow  Rue,  and  dried 
I  alyptus,  Yarrow,  and  Cane. 


THE  GREEN  THUMB  GOES  TO  A 
FLOWER  SHOW 

Class  60.  Magazine  Marvels — Library, 
using  a  1960  issue  or  issues  of 
GREEN  THUMB  somewhere  in 
the  design  —  base,  accessory,  con¬ 
tainer,  etc.  Winner  to  receive  an 
added  special  prize  of  a  year’s  sub- 
s:ription  to  GREEN  THUMB, 
courtesy  —  Colorado  Forestry  and 
Horticulture  Association. 

The  preceding  excerpt  was  taken 
from  the  schedule  of  Suburban  Solari¬ 
um  Flower  Show  sponsored  by  the 
Sunshine  Seeders  Garden  Club  of  Lit¬ 
tleton,  June  17,  1960.  There  were  5 
entries  in  the  class.  The  winning  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  by  Mrs.  John 
Scott.  Second  and  third  place  honors 
went  to  Mrs.  Douglas  Goforth  and 
Mrs.  Jess  Gibson,  respectively. 


Mrs.  Gibson  used  Iris,  Hosta,  and  Polygonium  in  her  third  prize  winning  arrangement. 
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SHRUBS 

FOR 

SUMMER 


By  Katharine  B.  Crisp 
Home  Garden  Club 

rpHE  GOLDEN  bell,  Forsythia,  an- 
nounces  the  coming  of  spring.  It 
is  followed  by  the  Japanese  quince, 
Japonica,  with  its  red  flowers.  When 
the  snowy  white  garlands  of  Spiraea 
appear,  we  know  that  spring  is  really 
here.  Lilacs  and  other  spring  flowering 
shrubs  form  a  succession  of  bloom  as 
the  summer  months  approach.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  shrubs  receive  less  attention 
and  flowering  shrubs  are  almost  for¬ 
gotten  as  the  summer  annuals  appear. 

There  are,  fortunately  for  us,  sev¬ 
eral  desirable  summer  shrubs  that 
should  be  planted  more  frequently. 

Rose-of-Sharon,  Hibiscus  syriacus, 
is  not  a  rose,  but  a  member  of  the  mal¬ 
low  family.  It  is  also  called  shrubby 
Althaea  and  sometimes  listed  as  Al¬ 
thea.  It  is  an  erect  growing  shrub,  five 
to  fifteen  feet  high  with  a  formal 
shape.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of 
the  hollyhock.  It  blooms  from  July  to 
frost  and  gives  color  when  other  shrubs 
have  finished  blooming.  The  Althea 
most  commonly  seen  has  purplish 
magenta  colored  flowers.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  half-hardy  shrub.  Among  the 
newer  varieties  are  “coelestis”,  a  lav- 
endar  blue;  “totus-albus”  a  white; 
“monstrosus”,  a  white  with  purple  eye. 


Hibiscus  syriacus. 


There  are  some  that  are  double-flow-' 
ered  and  some  with  variegated  leaves 

The  shrubby  cinquefoil,  Potentillo 
jruticosa,  is  a  most  desirable  shrub  I 
It  is  charming  in  a  low  hedge  or  a* 
an  edging.  It  is  compact  in  growth! 
slow  growing  and  can  be  pruned  tc 
any  small  size.  The  foliage  is  fern-liktj 
and  there  is  a  constant  display  ol 
small  golden  cup-shaped  floweni 
throughout  the  summer.  It  survived 
sub-zero  temperature  and  grows  ir 
most  any  kind  of  location;  dry  ot 
moist,  shady  or  sunny.  Potentilla  frut\ 
icosa  is  our  native  dwarf  shrub. 
variety  called  Gold  Drop  has  dense! 
foliage’  . is  many  flowered  and  vigorous! 

Another  yellow  flowered  shrub,  bu| 
partial  to  shady  places,  is  St.  Johns! 
Wort,  Hypericum.  The  flowers  ar<! 
yellow  with  many  usually  conspicuou 
stamens.  The  leaves  are  resinou 
dotted  without  marginal  teeth  or  lobesi 
Hypericum  moserianum,  Sun  Gold! 
bears  golden  flowers  all  summer.  Thi 
is  a  shapely  d^varf  shrub,  oval  in  shapeli 
2V2  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 

The  common  hydrangea,  Hydrangey 
paniculata  grandiflora,  member  of  th 
Saxifrage  family  is  a  hardy  shrub.  Ill] 
midsummer  it  bears  large  masses  0; 
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Hydrangea. 


Frobel  Spirea. 


/hite  bloom  that  are  very  handsome, 
t  is  an  upright,  straggling  shrub  three 
jo  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
ounded  or  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
•'he  variety  grandiflora,  called  hills- 
»f-snow,  has  all  the  flowers  sterile  and 
fl|n  a  ball  like  cluster.  In  our  area  the 
•lant  may  kill  to  the  ground  each  win- 
sr  but  in  a  protected  place  will  bloom 
ach  year.  It  grows  best  in  rich,  por- 
us,  somewhat  moist  soil. 

;e| 

,(j  The  late  flowering  Anthony  Waterer 
;;pirea  is  Spiraea  bumalda,  a  hybrid 
between  Spiraea  japonic  a  and  Spiraea 
ulbiflora.  The  flowers  are  deep  pink  to 
/hite  in  flat  umbrella  like  clusters, 
he  common  form  is  Anthony  Waterer 
/ith  bright  carmine  flowers.  Variety 
roebelii  is  taller  with  bright  crimson 
lowers.  Like  all  spireas,  Anthony 
Caterer  spirea  thrives  in  any  good  soil 
;  ut  requires  considerable  moisture  and 
unny  exposure. 


is 


Blue  spirea  or  blue  mist,  Caryop- 
is leris  incana,  not  a  true  spirea  but 
s  esembles  some  species,  is  a  member 


of  the  Verbena  family.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  three  to  five  feet  high.  It 
bears  showy  light  blue  clusters  of 
fringed  flowers  that  do  not  bloom  until 
mid-September.  The  foliage  is  grayish- 
hairy.  Caryopteris  incana  will  survive 
several  years  if  planted  in  a  protected 
location.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  a  desirable  plant  for 
the  flower  border.  A  variety  called 
“Azure”  has  been  developed  by  the 
Cheyenne  Horticultural  Field  Station. 
The  flowers  are  described  as  heavenly 
blue,  the  foliage  is  a  richer  color  and 
the  bush  is  more  upright. 

A  very  hardy  and  drought  resistant 
shrub  is  the  lead  plant,  Amorpha 
canescens.  It  is  a  member  of  the  pea 
family,  having  compound  leaves  with 
numerous  leaflets  arranged  feather- 
fashion  in  pairs  but  with  a  single  ter¬ 
minal  one.  The  flowers  are  blue,  small, 
pea-like,  in  a  dense,  usually  branched 
terminal  cluster  4  Vi  inches  long.  It  is 
easily  grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
It  may  be  planted  in  the  shrub  border 
or  as  a  specimen  plant. 
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A  virgin  stand  of  mature  aspen  sawtimber  in  the  San  Juan  National  Forest  of  Colorado. 

THE  ASPEN  OF  COLORADO 

By  C.  Gordon  Wyatt 

Timber  Staff  Officer,  San  Juan  National  Forest 


MOST  of  us  associate  the  aspen 
forests  of  the  Colorado  Rockies 
with  some  aspect  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  very  name  “Aspen”  has  a 
soft  delicate  sound  that  epitomizes 
many  of  its  characteristics.  The  pale 
green  leaves  and  slender  smooth  white 
trunks,  the  soft  rounded  silhouette  of 
foliage  against  the  clear  blue  sky — 
every  nature  lover  thrills  to  the  sight 
of  aspen  standing  high  against  the 
mountain  slopes. 

This  is  the  tree  that  heralds  the 
changing  seasons  in  the  mountains.  In 
spring  the  aspen  slopes  change  sud¬ 
denly  from  winter’s  bleak  gray  to  soft 
new  shades  of  pale  green,  in  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  dark  green  spires  of 
spruce  and  fir.  In  the  heat  of  early 
summer  the  rustling  of  the  quaking 
aspen  creates  an  illusion  of  cool  moun¬ 


tain  breezes.  The  blazing  glory  of  the 
aspen  in  autumn  is  a  sight  to  behold 
and  what  portrays  more  boldly  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  than  falling  asper 
leaves  scattered  anon  by  a  chilly  Octoi 
ber  wind? 

The  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  asper 
forest  is  well  known,  but  to  the  foresten 
this  tree  species  has  many  other  valuer 
as  well.  He  knows  quaking  asper 
(Populus  tremnloides)  as  a  deciduous 
soft-textured  hardwood  of  wide  disi 
tribution  throughout  the  United  Stated 
and  Canada.  A  country  cousin  to  thu 
cottonwoods  and  Lombardys,  aspen  i: 
an  aggressive  species  in  its  forest  habi 
tat,  quick  to  establish  itself  on  site;; 
which  have  been  disturbed  by  fires  o: 
logging.  In  the  practice  of  forest  man 
agement,  aspen  is  grown  in  even-agecj 
stands  due  to  its  intolerance  to  shade! 
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Vigorous  young  sprout  growth  of  aspen  has  reached  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more 

thirteen  years  after  logging. 


As  a  consequence  the  mature  stands 
of  merchantable  aspen  must  be  har¬ 
vested  by  clear  cutting,  so  that  the  new 
young  forest  of  sprouts  and  suckers 
can  grow  and  thrive  in  full  sunlight. 

In  its  aggressiveness  to  become  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  forest,  aspen  often 
occupies  land  with  poor  soil  and  dry 
aspect.  Its  growth  on  these  sites  is 
short  and  scrubby,  and  is  valued 
chiefly  for  watershed  protection  and 
aesthetic  appeal.  Aspen  reaches  its 
best  development  on  moist,  well 
j  drained  loamy  soils,  and  under  opti¬ 
mum  conditions  the  trees  will  grow  to 
sawtimber  size  and  attain  a  height  of 
1 00  feet  at  maturity. 

The  commercial  use  of  aspen  in 
wood  products  industries  is  largely  un¬ 
developed  in  Colorado  at  the  present 
]  time.  However,  several  industrial  uses 
of  aspen  have  materialized  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area  within  the  past 
fifteen  years.  The  soft  pliable  wood 
fibers  make  high  grade  excelsior  for 
packing,  and  it  is  especially  well  suited 
for  filters  in  certain  types  of  air-condi¬ 
tioning  units.  Colorado  aspen  wood 


is  beginning  to  receive  wide  use  as  core 
stock  in  the  manufacture  of  veneer¬ 
surfaced  doors  and  furniture.  Some 
aspen  logs  are  being  sawed  into  lum¬ 
ber  for  use  as  box  and  crating  mate¬ 
rial.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
form  of  industrial  use  in  Colorado  has 
been  in  the  manufacture  of  match 
sticks. 

In  the  community  of  Mancos  in 
southwestern  Colorado,  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  built  a  match  factory 
in  1946  and  began  manufacturing 
match  sticks  or  “splints”,  as  they  are 
known  in  the  trade.  The  aspen  timber 
for  this  manufacturing  process  has 
been  purchased  through  a  series  of 
timber  sales  on  the  nearby  San  Juan 
National  Forest.  Each  year  the  com¬ 
pany  logs  and  processes  two  to  three 
million  board  feet  of  aspen  bolts,  fur¬ 
nishing  steady  employment  for  50  or 
more  people.  Just  recently  the  factory 
was  taken  over  by  a  new  owner,  Hunt 
Foods  and  Industries,  Inc.,  and  the 
plant  now  carries  66  employees  on  its 
payroll.  Each  thousand  board  feet  of 
aspen  logs  yields  about  IVi  million 
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Mature  aspen  timber  is  harvested  and  transported  by  truck  to  the  manufacturing  plant. 

San  Juan  National  Forest,  Colorado. 


matches.  It’s  a  little  hard  to  believe, 
but  this  factory  has  been  slicing  out 
20  billion  match  splints  every  year 
for  the  past  fifteen  years!  Chances  are 
if  you  are  a  perennial  pipe  smoker  or 
fireplace  lighter,  you’ve  probably  been 
using  Colorado  aspen  matches  for 
some  time. 

Present-day  industrial  use  of  aspen 
in  Colorado  barely  taps  the  huge  vol¬ 
ume  of  raw  material  available  in  our 
extensive  forests.  This  vast  storehouse 
of  wealth  awaits  ultimate  development 
in  future  years  for  such  diverse  pro¬ 
ducts  as  paper,  fiberboard,  toys  and 
novelties,  lumber,  decorative  interior 


panelling,  furniture,  charcoal,  and  ev 
textiles. 


The  rapid  re-growth  of  aspen  aft 
cutting  quickly  restores  watershed  ai 
aesthetic  values.  Its  young  tend 
shoots  provide  browse  for  wildlife,  ai 
livestock  graze  the  forage  which  grov  j 
beneath  its  protective  canopy.  Til 
mountain  beaver  uses  it  for  food,  f 
shelter,  and  for  building  material 
construct  his  dams.  Campers  seek  oil 
its  wood  for  its  special  qualities 
campfire  fuel.  Its  beauty  appeals 
nature  lovers  everywhere.  Truly  aspll 
is  a  tree  of  many  values! 


These  elaborate  suggestions  are  only  offered  to  those  who  are  about  to  lay  out  a  n<  \ 
garden  regardless  of  expense,  but  I  venture  to  add  that  whatever  may  be  the  breadth 
the  ground,  or  the  length  of  the  purse,  the  principles  which  I  advocate  might  in  most  I  I 
stances  be  accepted  with  a  sure  success,  namely,  that  there  should  be: 

More  grass  and  less  gravel, 

More  flowers  and  less  bare  soil, 

More  curves  and  fewer  straight  lines  and  angles, 

More  hardy  and  not  so  many  “half-hardy”  plants, 

More  arrangement  and  less  disorder, 

More  shrubs,  evergreen  and  golden,  to  “cheer  the 
ungenial  Day.” 

— From  Our  Gardens  by  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  1899 


Landscape  Contractor 


LEW  HAMMER 
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E.O.S.  FLOWER  SURVEY 

By  Moras  L.  Shubert 

Last  August  we  decided  to  prove  that  there  are  still  plenty  of  wild  flowers 
to  look  for  even  though  Autumn  is  approaching  in  the  higher  altitudes.  So 
we  suggested  the  end-of-season  (E.O.S.)  contest  to  see  who  could  find  the 
greatest  number  of  species  in  bloom  between  the  14th  and  24th  of  August. 
Please  refer  back  to  your  August,  1959,  issue  of  the  GREEN  THUMB,  16:228. 

Such  a  satisfactory  response  was  received  that  we  thought  you  would  like 
to  continue  this  year.  Here  are  the  results  of  the  top  four  lists: 

First  place  goes  to  the  Botany  Club  of  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horti¬ 
culture  Association  for  their  list  of  115  species  recorded  on  August  23  on  a 
tour  of  32.2  miles  from  Denver  to  Squaw  Pass.  The  altitudinal  range  was 
from  5300  feet  to  about  9800  feet. 

Second  place  was  earned  by  the  list  of  7 1  species  in  bloom  on  August  20. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Kutzleb  of  the  Columbine  Garden  Club  in  Idaho  Springs  found 
these  between  her  home  and  Chinn’s  Lake  only  12  miles  away.  The  altitude 
ranged  from  7500  feet  up  to  1 1,000  feet  on  her  trip. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Barbour  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Shepherd  tallied  52  species 
with  flowers  on  August  16.  Their  record  would  be  first  place  if  we  considered 
the  highest  number  of  species  per  mile  traveled,  for  they  found  all  of  these 
on  a  three-mile  hike  between  the  altitudes  of  10,500  feet  and  11,250  feet,  an 
average  of  17  different  kinds  per  mile! 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Benson  deserves  an  honorable  mention  for  sending  in  two 
lists  representing  her  finds  on  trips  dated  August  19  and  August  23.  Mrs. 
Benson,  of  Idaho  Springs,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Columbine  Garden  Club. 

One  person  suggested  a  July  survey-contest  of  the  different  kinds  of 
lowers  in  bloom.  This  sounds  like  such  a  good  idea,  that  it  suggests  that  we 
night  appropriately  have  ,a  survey  for  almost  every  month  of  the  year.  If 
enough  members  signify  an  interest  in  a  project  of  this  sort,  we  can  get  it 
started  in  January,  1961.  !  Yes,  you  can  find  flowers  in  bloom  out-of-doors 
n  Colorado  every  month  ©f  the  year!  But  at  the  present  our  objective  is  to 
;ee  how  many  species,  especially  those  thought  to  be  early-blooming  ones, 
ire  still  in  bloom  when  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  season  is  finished. 

This  brings  us  to  August,  1960.  This  year  let’s  make  our  search  a  little 
ater,  between  August  26  and  September  6.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  also  to 
limit  our  zone  to  above  7500  feet  in  altitude  where  it  is  really  beginning  to 
7e  autumn. 

The  rules  are  essentially  the  same  as  they  were  last  year: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  each  kind  of  wild  plant  that  you  find  in  bloom. 

2.  Make  a  record  of  the  date,  distance  traveled,  the  location  of  the  trip, 
and  altitudinal  zones  surveyed. 

3.  Use  suitable  references  and  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  identifica¬ 
tions,  but  if  a  genus  is  recognized  but  the  species  is  too  hard  to  iden¬ 
tify,  give  a  clue  (for  example,  Chrysopsis  sp.  hairy  leaves  and  stems). 

i  4.  ,Muke  a  copy  of  your  list  for  the  GREEN  THUMB  and  send  it  in 
before  September  15,  1960. 

A  check  list  will  be  made  from  the  lists  sent  in  last  year,  so  if  you  wish 
i  copy,  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  the  GREEN  THUMB,  909 
York  Street,  Denver  6,  Colorado. 
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By  Sue  N.  McLane 


* 


rPHREE  years  ago  my  husband  and 
A  I  knew  very  little  about  the  genus 
penstemon,  which  is  in  reality  the 
perennial  just  made  to  order  for  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Green  Thumb  magazine. 
We  had  one  flowering  plant  which  we 
had  brought  in  from  the  wild,  and 
which  we  admired  very  much. 

Then  we  learned  of  the  American 
Penstemon  Society  and  its  advan¬ 
tages.  At  first  I  thought  I  was  too  busy 
for  any  additional  activities,  but  Myr¬ 
tle  Hebert,  a  penstemon  enthusiast, 
suggested  that  she  send  me  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  seed  list  and  that  I  allow  her  to 
include  me  in  a  round  robin  letter. 

Like  the  Arab’s  camel,  little  by 
little  the  Society  crept  into  my  tent, 
and  there  came  a  day  I  was  forced  to 
confess  to  my  better  half  that  I  had 
sent  in  my  dues. 

What  happened  next  would  fill 
reams.  We  began  to  inquire  what  spe¬ 
cies  grew  in  our  neighborhood,  and  to 
look  for  those  species.  Some  we  found, 
some  we  did  not.  We  learned  that 
Colorado  alone  boasts  forty-four  spe¬ 
cies,  eight  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  our  own  county. 

We  began  to  learn  to  read  botanical 
literature  like  a  globetrotter  reads 
French.  We  drove  miles  and  miles, 
and  brought  in  a  variety  of  weeds,  and 
a  few  penstemon.  These  latter  we 
shared  with  members  of  the  Society 
from  coast  to  coast. 


Collecting  plants  from  the  wild  wa 
only  one  of  our  interests.  We  ordere- 
plants  of  the  genus  from  every  avail 
able  source.  We  contacted  members  c 
the  society  from  coast  to  coast  an 
exchanged  plants  with  them.  And  a 
the  summer  wore  on  and  we  observe  ] 
the  plants  in  the  jwild  as  well  as  in  ou 
garden  we  began  to  get  an  overall  picj 
ture  of  this  immense  family. 

Three  hundred  or  so  odd  speck 
and  subspecies  of  penstemon  exist,  a 
but  one  of  which  are  native  to  Nort 
America.  People  in  England  have  lonj 
valued  the  penstemon  as  a  bordei 
plant,  and  have  propagated  a  few  goo; 
garden  varieties.  Until  a  few  years  ag( 
our  best  ones  came  from  there.  Spor: 
sors  of  the  plant  here  were  largely 
people  interested  in  botanical  specie 
or  in  those  adaptable  to  rock  garden 

Today  a  rapidly  increasing  group  ( 
hybridizers,  amateur  and  professions 
are  at  work.  Penstemon  has  progresse 
in  a  few  years  from  a  shy  little  wile 
flower  to  the  Belle  of  the  Bordei 
Moreover,  as  can  never  be  said  ( 
roses  or  iris,  or  in  fact  of  many  genuS 
when  we  get  where  we  are  going  w 
will  know  exactly  how  we  got  ther 
Mr.  Glenn  Vichmeyer  of  the  Nebrasl 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Norl 
Platte  has  complete  records  of  the  sp 
cies  used  in  crosses  to  form  a  get 
pool  equal  to  those  from  which  01 
modern  roses  and  iris  have  evolve- 
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This  alone  will  add  untold  wealth  to 
:he  information  of  hybridizers  in  every 
ine  the  world  over. 

Last  year  in  the  lists  of  new  plants 
'or  1959  carried  by  the  leading  garden 
nagazines,  three  penstemon  appear. 
Lena  Seeba,  a  white  flowered  strain  of 
he  Seeba  hybrid,  Prairie  Bells,  an  im¬ 
proved  Seeba-Fate  production,  and  In¬ 
dian  Jewels,  a  cultivar  Flathead  Lake 
hybrid.  All  of  these  have  been  puri- 
ied  by  selection  so  that  seeds  produce 
:omparatively  uniform  plants.  Occa- 
Jonally  a  throwback  will  occur  which 
s  inferior,  as  also  occasionally  a  plant 
nay  appear  which  is  greatly  superior, 
t  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that  any 
iuperior  plants  will  be  propagated 


Name  Color 


''ate  Hybrid 

white 

;ieeba  Hybrid 

to  pink 

Jrandiflorus  Hybrids 

to  purple 

’rairie  Bells 

,ena  Seeba 

white 

mdian  Jewels 

red  through  blue 

firecracker  Plant 

red 

lose  Elf 

pink 

iiant  Floradale 

shades  of  red 

ensation 

ainbow 

! 


asexually  as  well  as  that  any  that  are 
inferior  will  be  destroyed. 

It  is  also  the  hope  of  the  Society 
that  any  one  collecting  species  from  the 
wild  will  honor  the  regard  for  beauty 
in  nature,  and  observe  the  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  necessary  to  preserve 
our  wild  flowers  in  the  wild,  as  well  as 
in  our  gardens. 

No  gardening  article  is  complete 
without  a  list  of  species  and  varieties 
available  to  the  average  gardener. 
Therefore,  I  am  listing  a  few,  by  no 
means  the  best,  but  the  best  available. 
Each  year  more  nurseries  are  adding 
more  penstemons  to  their  lists.  (Nur¬ 
serymen  reading  this  should  contact 
Glenn  Vichmeyer  for  the  latest.)  Get 
on  the  wagon  and  you  too  can  have 
fun  with  penstemons. 


Height 

Remarks 

(variable) 

3-4  feet 

This  group  has  grey  glau¬ 
cous  foliage,  and  stout 
stiff  stems.  Not  reliably 
hardy  in  extreme  north. 

3-4  feet 

3-4  feet 

Green  foliage,  long 
blooming,  tough 

20  inches 

Good  form  of  P.  Barba- 
tus. 

15  inches 

Good  old  variety,  small 
flowers. 

2-3  feet 

Should  be  grown  as  an- 

nuals  in  cold  climates. 
Mexican  species.  Peren¬ 
nial  in  the  South. 


uby  King 

iarnet 

irebird 

red 

3-4  feet 

Propagated  by  cuttings. 

.  grandiflorus 
.  secundiflorus 

white  to  purple 

2-4  feet 

1 8  inches 

Dependable  old  standb] 
All  of  this  group  ha 
grey  glaucous  foliage. 

itidus 
. cobaea 

blue 

white  to  purple 

6-8  inches 

2  feet 

Early,  hardy 

Arkansas  cobaea 

.  fruiticosus 
.  newberryi 
.  rupicola 

violet  to  purple 
dark  red 

rose  red  pink  to  white 

12-18  inches 

8  inches 

6-8  inches 

Woody  shrub-like  plants 
for  acid  soil  and  plenti¬ 
ful  moisture.  Require 
good  drainage 

% 
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GROUNDCOVERS  FOR  COLORADO 


By  M.  Walter  Pesman 

Periwinkle 

Vinca  minor 

Bishopweed 

Aegopodium  podagraria 

Bugleweed 

A  juga  reptans 

Stonecrop 

Sedum  acre,  S.  album,  S.  Kamschaticum,  etc. 

Ground  Ivy 

Glecoma  hederacea 

Buttercup 

Ranunculus  repens 

English  Ivy 

Hedera  helix 

Kinnikinnick 

A  rctostaphylos  uya-ursi 

Snow-in-Summer 

Cerastium  tementosum 

Moneywort 

Lysimachia  nummularia 

Oregon  Grape 

Berberis  aquifolium  repens 

Lily-of-the-Valley 

Convallaria  majalis 

Ribbongrass 

Phalaris  arundinacea  picta 

Thyme 

Thymus  serpyllum 

Pussytoes 

Antennaria  rosea 

Native  “verbena” 

Lippia  canescens 

Violet 

Viola  species 

Japanese  Spurge 

Pachysandra  terminalis 

Moss  Pink 

Phlox  subulata 

Native  sage 

Artemisia  frigida 

Hen-and-chicken 

Sempervivum  brauni,  rubicundum,  etc. 

Catnip 

Nepeta  mussini 

Portulacca  (purslane) 

Portulaca  grandiflorum 

Woodsorrel 

Oxalis  corniculata  atropurpurea 

DENVER'S  LARGEST  SELECTION 
OF  FINEST 

QUALITY  ROSES 

A  Complete  Line  of  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees  and 
Evergreens 

Popular  Brand-Name  Lawn 
and  Grass  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


.  / 


LAMEDA 


Denver's  Garden  Center 

2645  W.  Alameda  Ave. 


URSERY,  Inc. 


Write  or  call  for 
free  catalogue 

WE  5-3528 
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MINIATURE  GOLF  IN  YOUR 
OWN  BACK  YARD 

By  Edgar  A.  Johnson 
Landscape  Architect  for 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
City  and  County  of  Denver 
Member,  Rocky  Mountain  Chapter, 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 


T^O  YOU  need  something  at  home 
to  keep  those  teen-agers  occupied? 
When  you  have  guests  that  include  ac¬ 
tive  young  people  do  you  wish  you  had 
some  activity  for  them?  Do  you  like 
to  play  golf,  but  don’t  have  time  for 
it?  If  you  answer  yes  to  any  of  these 
questions,  then  this  article  is  for  you. 

How  about  making  a  miniature  golf 
course  in  your  yard?  If  you  have  kids, 
let  them  help  plan  it  and  help  build 
it,  and  the  planning  and  building  can 
be  fun  for  you,  too. 

The  type  of  miniature  golf  course 
that  I  suggest  will  not  spoil  a  bit  of 
your  landscaping.  This  is  not  one  of 
those  commercial  types  with  2x4 
sides,  gadgets,  etc.  The  type  I  have  in 
mind  is  a  miniature  golf  course  with 
grass  fairways,  grass  tees,  and  greens, 
and  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  regular 
golf  course. 

This  miniature,  golf  game  is  played 
with  just  a  putter  and  regulation  golf 
ball.  For  your  course,  all  you  need  is 
a  means  of  designating  your  tees,  some 
holes  sunk  in  the  ground  and  some 
portable  or  permanent  flags  to  mark 
the  holes.  For  the  fairways,  just  use 
your  imagination  and  your  yard  as 
it  is. 

Any  number  of  fairways  can  be 
used,  although  nine  is  the  preferred 
number.  Make  the  play  interesting  by 
providing  some  long  shots,  varied  with 
short  ones.  Work  in  a  dog-leg  or  two 
and  make  full  use  of  any  natural 
hazards  such  as  garden  pools,  trees, 
shrubs,  slopes,  and  any  other  features 
already  in  your  yard.  If  you  wish  to  go 


all  out  you  might  add  a  sand  trap  or 
two  or  introduce  some  hazards,  or 
tricky  shots. 

To  protect  your  flowers,  make  it  a 
rule  that  a  ball  landing  in  the  flowers 
must  be  put  back  in  play  by  moving 
it  to  the  nearest  grass  area.  For  safety, 
apply  the  same  rule  to  a  ball  going 
into  the  street.  Whether  or  not  you 
count  this  as  a  stroke  is  up  to  you. 

In  laying  out  your  course,  it  is  us¬ 
ually  well  to  have  the  first  tee  near 
your  patio  or  similar  convenient  loca¬ 
tion  or  gathering  place.  Lay  out  the 
fairways  around  the  yard  with  the  last 
hole  returning  the  player  to  near  the 
starting  point.  It  is  best  not  to  have 
fairways  crossing  each  other  if  several 
groups  wish  to  play  one  after  the  other 
as  on  a  regular  golf  course,  however, 
this  is  not  essential. 

To  mark  the  tees,  I  suggest  two 
bricks  or  short  2  x  4’s  set  flush  with 
the  ground.  Paint  these  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  tee  and  an  arrow  showing 
the  direction  to  the  hole.  As  on  a 
regular  course  the  players  tee  off  from 
between  these  markers.  By  setting 
these  flush  with  the  ground,  they  are 
inconspicuous  and  you  can  mow  over 
them. 

The  hole  can  simply  be  a  tin  can 
set  in  the  ground.  It  is  well  to  cut 
both  ends  out  to  provide  drainage. 
Short  sections  of  galvanized  pipe  would 
be  more  permanent,  but  less  available 
around  the  average  home.  Needless  to 
say,  these  are  set  flush  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lawn. 

If  the  holes  can  be  located  with  a 
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building,  tree  or  fence  directly  behind 
them,  the  flags  could  be  painted  on 
these.  Otherwise,  I  suggest  a  small 
flag  mounted  on  a  piece  of  %  inch 
rod  about  30  inches  long.  I  prefer  to 
have  a  loop  at  the  top  so  that  these 
can  be  taken  up  and  hung  on  a  nail  or 
hook.  You  may  wish  to  just  leave 
these  in  all  summer.  The  flags  are  best 
if  made  of  colored  plastic  material 
or  cloth.  Metal  flags  are  satisfactory, 
but  rather  stiff  looking. 

You  are  now  ready  to  play,  have 
fun! 

To  add  to  the  fun,  why  not  add  a 
clock  golf  putting  green.  Or,  you  may 
prefer  this  to  the  miniature  golf  course. 

For  clock  golf,  just  use  any  area  of 
your  lawn  that  is  20  to  40  feet  in 
diameter.  Mark  out  a  circle  and  divide 
it  into  12  equal  parts.  Mark  each  of 
these  segments  with  a  brick  or  2  x  4 
set  flush  with  the  ground. 

Now  paint  each  of  these  with  num¬ 
bers  from  one  to  twelve.  If  you  want 
to  be  real  fancy  you  might  set  your 


bricks  to  make  them  form  Roman 
numerals. 

Next,  install  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  this  circle,  but  off-center.  A  tree, 
shrub  or  other  obstacle  can  provide  a 
hazard  to  make  the  game  more  inter¬ 
esting. 

You  are  now  ready  to  play,  just 
start  on  marker  number  one  and  putt 
a  golf  ball  into  the  hole,  working  pro¬ 
gressively  around  the  circle  from  1 
to  12. 

Now,  isn’t  this  more  fun  than  just 
sitting  and  looking  at  your  flowers? 
If  you  have  a  good  lawn  and  keep  it 
close  clipped  you  can  even  practice  a 
little  putting  at  home  this  way. 

Even  if  you  don’t  use  either  the 
miniature  golf  course  or  clock  golf 
very  much,  think  what  a  nice  conver¬ 
sation  piece  it  will  make  for  your 
guests. 
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WHAT’S 
IN  A  NAME? 
MUCH! 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


V/DU  may  be  among  those  people 
who  are  abjectly  scared  of  Latin 
names.  One  well-meaning  “practical” 
gardener  told  me  that  she  only  knows 
two  Latin  names,  Aurora  borealis  and 
Delirium  tremens. 

Another  one  (male)  confessed  that 
he  has  two  or  three  names  on  tap  that 
he  uses  whenever  an  inquisitive  soul 
insists  on  finding  out  the  botanical 
name  of  an  intriguing  plant — such  as 
Vauquelinia  karwinskyi,*  and  Chae- 
toptelea*  papalote.  Since  these  names 
are  hard  to  remember  and  difficult  to 
i  spell,  he  gets  by  handsomely. 

But  isn’t  it  sad,  that  the  unjustified 
fear  of  Latin  names  makes  us  shy  away 
from  some  utterly  exquisite  flowers 
that  have  come  in  recently  and,  poor 
things,  have  not  been  given  any  com¬ 
mon  name  as  yet.  (They’ll  get  them 
later,  don’t  you  worry!) 

If  you  ever  have  an  experience  that 
has  been  mine  again  and  again,  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  discourse  about  plants  in  an 
unknown  language,  you’ll  bless  the 
fact  that  each  plant,  no  matter  where 
found  or  cultivated,  has  one  handle 
that  can  be  used  (and  is!)  in  any  part 
of  this  wide  world.  Even  if  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of,  for  instance,  Koelreu- 
teria  disguises  it  as  Ko-el-ray-oo-tay- 
!  reea,  you’ll  recognize  it  on  sight.  What 
a  blessing  Latin  names  have  been  for 


*The  fact  that  these  names  belong  to 
Mexican  plants  need  not  bother! 


the  global  development  of  plant  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Linnaeus,  a  Swedish  botanist,  de¬ 
veloped  the  method  of  naming  a  plant 
by  giving  each  a  double  name,  to  indi¬ 
cate  species  and  genus  such  as  Helian- 
thus  (genus)  annuus  (species).  That 
was  in  1753.  Since  then  any  plant 
lover  can  make  himself  understood  in 
regard  to  a  certain  plant  by  using  that 
system.  There  is  no  question  (well, 
hardly  any  question!)  as  to  what 
plant  is  meant  once  the  accepted  Latin 
name  is  used. 

The  only  difficulty  may  arise  where 
the  same  plant  was  named  twice  by 
different  people  in  different  places.  The 
first  name  that  was  properly  recorded 
is  to  have  precedence. 

What  can  we  do  for  the  timid  soul 
who  has  this  “unjustified  fear  of  Latin 
names”?  All  he  needs  to  know  is  that 
practice  makes  perfect.  Any  worth¬ 
while  accomplishment  takes  a  little 
effort  to  begin  with. 

A  beginner  in  a  foreign  language 
can  speed  up  his  knowledge  consider¬ 
ably  by  asking  himself,  in  the  new  lan¬ 
guage,  the  name  of  everything  he  sees 
during  the  day.  Do  the  same  thing 
for  plants  and  soon  you'll  have  lost  all 
fear.  Suddenly  you  will  find  that  you 
can  use  them  just  as  easily  as  mince 
pie  and  hi-fi  records. 

Here  is  a  beginning:  American  elm, 
Ulmus,  americana;  Soft  maple,  Acer 
saccharinum;  Boxelder,  Acer  negundo; 
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Hackberry,  C  let  is  occidentalis ;  Blue 
spruce,  Picea  pungens;  Common  priv¬ 
et,  Ligustrum  vulgare;  Flowering  plum, 
Primus  triloba;  Snowberry,  Symphori- 
carpus  albus ;  Lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris; 
Wayfaring  tree,  Virburnum  lantana, 
etc. 

Does  that  look  scary?  If  it  does, 
take  another  look.  Both  privet  and 
lilac  are  indicated  by  Vulgaris,  “com¬ 
mon,”  naturally.  The  pungent  fra¬ 
grance  of  Blue  spruce  shows  in  the 
Latin  name.  Americana  and  occiden¬ 
talis,  for  elm  and  hackberry  are  “nat¬ 
urals.”  Since  Prunus  stands  for  both 
plum  and  cherry,  the  triloba  kind,  of 
course,  has  three  lobes  of  the  leaf. 

Now  let  us  get  quite  bold  and  tackle 
a  difficult  name  like  Sym-phori-carpus 
for  snowberry  and  coralberry.  The 
first  part  sym  occurs  in  sympathy  and 
symphony,  feeling  or  sounding  to¬ 
gether.  Phor(i)  we  find  in  phosphorus, 
meaning  light-bearing.  Carpus  occurs 
in  many  plant  names  for  fruit :  mono¬ 
carpus,  onefruited;  melanocarpa, 
blackfruited  as  in  Prunus  melanocarpa, 
Chokecherry.  The  whole  name  then, 
that  looks  so  forbidding  simply  means 
that  the  shrub  carries  its  fruit  together, 
that  is,  in  bunches.  Easy,  isn’t  it? 

Just  in  case  you  get  to  be  really  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  use  of  Latin  names,  there 
are  two  more  good  reasons  for  becom¬ 
ing  glib  at  them.  There  is  nothing  quite 


so  “genteel,”  as  quoting  some  Plant- 
Latin,  we  feel.  This  is  a  common 
thought  among  many  folks,  and  you 
might  as  well  make  use  of  it,  when  it 
comes  to  creating  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  on  others  who  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  the  ease. 

No  matter  if  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  else  about  a  plant,  but  its  name, 
people  will  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  you  are  an  expert,  simply  because 
of  the  high-sounding  name.  That  is 
one  reason  for  learning  how.  It  may 
not  be  a  highly  moral  reason. 

The  other  is  quite  handy  in  cases 
where  you  need  to  blow  off  steam  and 
run  out  of  good  expletives  (I  was  going 
to  say  swear-words,  but  I  thought  bet¬ 
ter  of  it).  For  such  a  case  try  Arcto- 
staphylos  uva-ursi.  You  can  put  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  into  it.  For  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  situations,  like  run¬ 
ning  out  of  gas  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  try  Metasequoia  glyptostro- 
boides. 

As  a  parting  shot,  the  following.  If 
you  feel  that  Latin  names  are  unneces¬ 
sary,  remember  that  certain  plants 
have  forty  or  more  common  names. 
You  might  have  some  difficulty  find¬ 
ing  the  one  that  will  be  known  to  your 
particular  friend-gardener. 

Being  able  to  call  a  plant  by  name,  i 
even  a  botanical  name,  makes  you  on 
more  amicable  terms  with  it.  Try  it. 


The  floral  Butterfly  planted  annually  at  City  Park  is  one  of  the  few  carpet  I 
beds  being  planted  in  Denver.  This  kind  of  planting  is  becoming  a  lost  art : 
in  Denver.  The  bed  requires  about  6,600  various  Coleus  and  Alternantheras  i 
plants  for  its  design. 

The  planting  is  done  by  William  Barrie,  florist  gardener  of  the  City  Park 
Greenhouse,  assisted  by  William  Withrow.  It  takes  two  days  to  plant  the  bed, 
and  it  must  be  trimmed  every  other  week. — M.  U. 
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POISON  HEMLOCK 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  in  July  and,  in  August,  poison  hemlock 
appears  in  many  of  our  gardens,  along  roadsides  and  waste  places,  on  rich, 
gravelly,  or  loamy  soils.  It  is  also  called  deadly  hemlock  or  poison  parsley.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Conium  maculatum. 

, 

Conium  maculatum,  an  introduced  weed,  is  as  delightful  to  the  eye  as 
Queen  Anne’s  lace,  which  it  resembles  and  to  which  it  is  closely  related.  Pars¬ 
ley  and  carrots  are  its  relatives.  But  every  part  of  the  hemlock  is  poisonous. 
Its  tiny  seeds,  sometimes  eaten  by  children  who  mistake  them  for  anise  or 
caraway,  nearly  always  prove  fatal. 

According  to  tradition,  the  poison-hemlock  is  the  plant  which  furnished 
the  “cup  of  death”  given  to  Socrates  in  ancient  Greece.  It  was  formerly  grown 
in  the  United  States  as  a  drug  plant. 

Conium  maculatum  grows  four  to  ten  feet  high.  The  stem  is  dotted  with 
purple  marks.  The  plant  has  a  mouse-like  odor.  The  leaves  are  ternately  com¬ 
pound,  and  finely  cut.  The  winter  rosettes  of  leaves  are  commonly  mistaken 
for  ferns.  The  flowers  are  small,  delicate,  white  blossoms  in  large  open  com¬ 
pound  umbels. 

The  plant  is  a  biennial,  reproducing  by  seeds.  To  destroy  the  plant  cut 
the  rosettes  below  the  soil  surface  with  a  hoe.  In  the  second  season  mow  the 
tops  before  the  seeds  are  formed. 

Inspect  your  garden.  Poison  hemlock  may  be  growing  there. 

K.  B.  C. 


Visitors  to  Denver  are  given  an  extra  welcome  by  the  trees  and  hanging 
baskets  in  the  downtown  area.  These  additions  of  greenery  were  made  possi¬ 
ble  through  the  efforts  of  David  Abbott,  and  the  Downtown  Improvement 
Association.  Their  aim  is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  this  area  and  to  make 
it  a  better  place  to  shop. 

The  trees  were  planted  and  set  on  the  streets  by  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Nursery.  The  City  Park  Greenhouse  was  responsible  for  putting  up  the  baskets. 
All  the  expenses  of  this  program  are  borne  by  the  Downtown  Improvement 
Association. — M.  U. 
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A.  Busy  planting  the  Cactus  Garden  are  Mrs. 
Julia  Willis,  Mr.  Heacoch,  Mrs.  Stiles,  Mr.  Tom¬ 
lin,  and  Mrs.  Heacoch. 


B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heacoch  and  Mrs.  F.  Stiles  dis¬ 
cuss  the  placement  of  cacti  in  the  garden. 


This  past  month  another  section  oj 
the  Botanic  Gardens  got  under  wa) 
when  members  of  the  Colorado  Cacti- 
phyls  began  planting  the  Cacti  anc 
Succulent  Garden.  This  initial  plant¬ 
ing  is  composed  of  native  species  ol 
cacti  collected  by  the  Cactiphyles  or 
several  weekend  excursions.  This  gar-; 
den  is  located  near  the  west  end  ol 
the  Herbacious  Unit. 


C.  Taking  notes  on  the  cactus  planting  is  Mr. 
G.  J.  Tomlin. 
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The  Rainbow  Iris  Collection  in  City  Park  is  pictured  at  full  bloom  this  Spring.  This  planting  of  317 
different  varieties  was  recently  transfered  to  909  York  Street  so  that  newer  and  better  iris  could  be 
planted  at  City  Park  in  anticipation  of  the  National  Iris  Meeting  to  be  held  here  in  1963. 


The  Annual  Plantings  along  the 
fence  in  front  of  the  Gardens  are 
in  full  bloom  now  and  present  a 
dazzling  display.  In  this  planting 
are  133  varieties  of  petunias  and 
51  varieties  of  marigolds. 
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COMPOSTING 

By  Mrs.  John  Scott 

COLORADO  FEDERATION  OF  GARDEN  CLUBS 


AUGUST  is  flower  show  month  in 
this  area.  What  with  the  weather 
taking  unpredictable  nips  at  our  spring 
and  fall  seasons,  chairmen  feel  uncer¬ 
tain  about  earlier  or  later  show  dates. 

July  has  been  slighted.  We  don’t 
plant  enough  July  bloomers  to  insure 
a  procession  of  petals.  We  could  and 
should  do  something  about  this. 
George  Kelly’s  book,  How  to  Have 
Good  Gardens  in  the  Sunshine  States, 
lists  these  perennials  and  bulbs  for 
July  flowering:  anchusa,  anthemis, 
bellflower,  cornflower,  clematis,  paint¬ 
ed  daisy,  shasta  daisy,  tickseed,  del¬ 
phinium,  pinks,  bleeding  heart,  tuber¬ 
ous  begonia,  cushion  mums,  dahlia, 
foxglove,  globe  thistle,  desertcandle, 
seaholly,  four  o’clock,  gaillardia,  geum, 
gladiolus,  ornamental  grass,  babys- 
breath,  daylily,  coralbell,  marsh  mal¬ 
low,  hollyhock,  plantain  lily,  candytuft, 
sweet  pea,  lily,  flax,  lupine,  beebalm, 
evening  primrose,  iceland  poppy, 
beardstongue,  phlox,  false  dragon¬ 
head,  balloon  flower,  polemonium, 
bistort,  buttercup,  goldenglow,  tiger 
flower,  viola.  For  more  July  shows  in 
'61  get  some  of  these  in  the  soil  soon. 

Why  be  showered  with  shows  in  one 
month,  August,  when  there  are  eleven 
other  possibilities?  Boulder  has  found 
Christmas  shows  rewarding.  Any  rea¬ 
son  why  Thanksgiving  and  Hallowe’en 
shouldn’t  show  promise?  The  western 
slope  chooses  January,  and  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  enviable  reputation.  Surely, 
February,  March  and  April  could  be 
just  as  cooperative.  Our  shows  are  too 
concentrated.  We  need  to  thin  dates. 

We’re  out  of  balance  in  another  re¬ 
spect,  too.  Sometimes  our  show  per¬ 
sonnel  become  a  bit  dictatorial.  This 
is  not  inferring  that  authority  shouldn’t 
be  centralized.  But  it  does  imply  that 


the  mode  (or  mood)  of  exercising  it 
should  be  softened. 

A  show  is  a  club  or  community  en¬ 
terprise.  Probably  no  one  position  or 
committee  is  superior  to  another  in 
the  final  analysis.  Sure,  some  get  their 
pictures  in  the  papers,  sit  at  head  ta¬ 
bles,  greet  distinguished  guests  and 
make  with  a  mike.  The  prime  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  for  giving  a  show  is 
none  of  the  above,  but  rather  to  pro¬ 
mote  horticulture,  advance  artistic  de- j 
sign  and  educate  the  public. 

Really,  it’s  the  exhibitor  who  makes 
the  show.  A  show  set-up  is  a  little  like 
the  host  (show  officials)  who  sets  a 
lovely  table  (place  and  time)  and 
awaits  the  caterers  (exhibitors)  to 
bring  the  food  for  the  guests  (public). 
The  management  is  a  minority  group,! 
while  the  exhibitors  are  in  the  major¬ 
ity  and  certainly  should  have  more! 
consideration  in  a  democratic  country. 

And  especially  the  faithful  exhibi¬ 
tors  who  annually  tote  in  entries  byi 
the  score,  and  never  receive  a  blue 
ribbon.  These  are  the  backbone  of 
any  show.  They  are  unselfish  and  un¬ 
sung  and  unlucky. 

Or  are  they  lucky?  Everyone  dis-  i 
likes  a  consistent  winner,  or  even  an 
occasional  winner  if  the  stakes  are ; 
especially  desirable.  Yet,  if  such  a 
(fortunate?)  exhibitor  later  decides 
against  competing  (to  give  others  an 
opportunity  or  because  he  is  just  plain 
poohed)  said  exhibitor  is  thought  to 
be  angry,  afraid,  slipping,  disinterested 
or  worse.  It  puts  a  different  slant  on 
that  old  adage  “You  can’t  win  for 
losing.” 

So  count  yourself  the  winner  if  you 
persistently  pick  your  best  pink  petunia 
and  don’t  place.  It  was  still  beautiful 
(but  not  the  newest  variety);  it  filled 
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Mrs.  B.  A.  Willets'  arrangement, 
"Padre  of  the  Pueblo." 


space  (and  full  classes  are  counted 
blessings);  some  spectators  thought  it 
should  have  won  and  liked  it  much 
better  than  the  petunias  that  wore  rib¬ 
bons  in  their  ruffles;  and  all  concerned 
considered  you  a  good  sport,  a  gener¬ 
ous  soul,  a  community-conscious  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  other  desirable  attributes, 
all  of  which  you  are,  and  much  more. 
You’re  a  VIP. 

Another  VIP  is  Mrs.  B.  A.  Willets, 
Denver.  Her  arrangement,  “Padre  of 
the  Pueblo,”  won  a  place  in  National 
Council’s  new  arrangement  calendar 
to  be  released  in  August.  Isabel  credits 
an  artist  friend,  Mrs.  Claude  Ryder, 
Vandalia,  Ohio,  with  teaching  her 
lloral  design.  The  plant  materials  de¬ 
picting  the  austere  life  of  the  South¬ 
west  are:  Ti  leaves,  and  pods  of  the 
evening  primrose,  yucca  and  wild  iris. 
Mrs.  Willets  is  a  student  judge.  Her 
photographer  was  Art  Gore. 

Continuing  with  very  important  peo¬ 
ple,  we  have  Mrs.  L.  G.  Clapp,  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo.,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Colorado  Judges  Council.  Mrs.  Clapp 
went  to  New  York  in  June,  the  guest 
of  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  and  the 
Sterling  Silversmiths  of  America.  She 
was  chosen  to  represent  Wyoming  at 
the  fifth  annual  competition  of  the 
Sterling  Bowl  Tournament.  She  is  a 
nice  arranger  and  a  nicer  person. 

Another  person  of  national  fame  is 
Mrs.  William  H.  Barton,  National 
Chairman  of  Flower  Show  Schools, 
who  will  be  the  instructor  for  Colo¬ 
rado’s  first  flower  symposium,  given 
Sept.  1-2.  Mrs.  Barton’s  course  will 
emphasize  “New  Trends  in  Design 
— Distinction  and  Originality.”  Mrs. 
John  R.  Salois  of  Dallas,  Texas,  will 
demonstrate  “Pointscoring  on  Horti¬ 
culture.”  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  Mrs.  L.  J.  Woodman,  3985  S. 
Pennsylvania,  Englewood,  Colo. 


“The  book  of  Nature  is  a  book  of  Fate.  She  turns  the  gigantic  pages  .  .  . 
thousand  ages,  and  a  bit  of  slate;  a  thousand  ages,  and  a  measure  of  coal; 
thousand  ages,  and  a  layer  of  marl  and  mud.” — Emerson,  “Essay  on  Fate.” 
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FIFTH  WORLD  FORESTRY 
CONGRESS  STAMP 


The  4-cent  commemorative  postage 
stamp  marking  the  Fifth  World  For¬ 
estry  Congress,  which  will  be  first 
placed  on  sale  August  29,  1960,  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  will  feature  the 
Congress  seal,  according  to. Postmas¬ 
ter  General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield. 

This  seal,  in  vertical  format,  features 
a  globe  in  the  upper  portion,  over 
which  is  imposed  a  stylized  tree, 
flanked  by  symbols  representing  the 
multiple  uses  of  forest  land — wild  life 
represented  by  a  deer;  water  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  waterfall;  timber  harvest¬ 
ing  represented  by  a  stump  and  axe; 
outdoor  recreation  represented  by  a 
hiker,  and  grazing  represented  by  a 
sheep.  These  resource  uses  are  world¬ 
wide,  though  perhaps  more  widely  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  United  States  than  any¬ 
where  else.  In  an  arc  at  the  top  of  the 
seal  is  the  inscription  “FIFTH 
WORLD  FORESTRY  CONGRESS” 
in  dark  Roman  lettering. 

One  modification  was  made  —  the 
actual  seal  included  a  dark  inverted 
arc  in  which  appeared “U.S. A.*  1960.” 
This  small  segment  was  eliminated  so 
that  the  value  “4f  ’  and  “U.  S.  POST¬ 
AGE”  could  be  added  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stamp  design  in  dark 
Roman  lettering. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress  seal  was 
used,  as  noted,  for  the  stamp  design, 
no  artist  as  such  was  involved.  The 
stamp  was  modeled  by  Charles  R. 
Chickering  of  the  Bureau  of  Engrav¬ 
ing  and  Printing. 

The  official  emblem  of  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress  was  designed 
jointly  by  Maurice  H.  Eysenburg  of 
the  Division  of  Visual  Services,  U.  S. 
State  Department,  and  Rudolph  Wen- 
delin  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  4-cent  World  Forestry  Congress 
commemorative  stamp  will  measure 
0.84  by  1.44  inches,  arranged  verti¬ 
cally,  and  will  be  printed  in  green  on 
the  Cottrell  presses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  electric-eye 
perforated.  Issuance  will  be  in  sheets 
of  fifty,  and  an  initial  order  for  120 
million  has  been  placed. 

Collectors  desiring  first  day  cancel¬ 
lations  of  the  4-cent  World  Forestry 
Congress  commemorative  stamp  may  | 
send  addressed  envelopes,  together  I 
with  remittance  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  stamps  to  be  affixed,  to  the  Post¬ 
master,  Seattle  1,  Washington. 

A  close-fitting  enclosure  of  postal 
card  thickness  should  be  placed  in 
each  envelope  and  the  flap  either 
turned  in  or  sealed.  The  envelope 
should  be  addressed  low  and  as  far  to! 
the  left  as  possible  since  the  stamp  is 
vertical  and  the  pictorial  machine  can¬ 
cellation  requires  a  space  approxi- 1 
mately  3 lA  by  2 2A  inches. 

Envelopes  submitted  should  be  of 
the  ordinary  letter  size  and  each  must 
be  properly  addressed.  An  envelope 
must  not  be  sent  for  the  return  of! 
first-day  covers,  and  orders  for  covers: 
must  not  include  requests  for  uncan- j 
celed  stamps.  The  outside  envelope  to 
the  Postmaster  should  be  marked! 
“First-day  Covers  4-cent  World  For¬ 
estry  Congress  stamp.” 

Postmaster  General  Summerfield,  in! 
the  initial  announcement  of  this  stamp 
on  October  24,  1959,  noted,  “Ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  foresters  from  all 
over  the  world  will  attend  this  Con-i 
gress  in  Seattle  to  discuss  opportunities 
to  make  each  forest  area  yield  the 
combination  of  uses  best  suited  to  the! 
needs  of  the  people.  The  United  States 
is  serving  as  host  for  this  important 
conservation  Congress,  which  is  spon- 
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sored  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  United  Nations.” 

More  than  60  nations  are  expected 
to  participate  in  the  Fifth  World  For¬ 
estry  Congress  according  to  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  McArdle,  Chairman  of  the  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee  and  Chief  of 
USDA’s  Forest  Service.  “There  is 
every  indication  that  it  will  be  the 
largest  international  gathering  of  for¬ 
esters  ever  held,”  he  said. 

The  Congress  will  hear  technical 
papers  by  200  internationally  known 
experts  on  forestry  subjects.  Seven 
tours  are  scheduled  to  cover  major 
forest  areas  of  the  country. 

“Multiple  Use  of  Forest  Lands,” 
theme  of  the  Fifth  World  Forestry 
Congress  is  symbolized  by  the  official 
emblem  which  appears  on  the  com¬ 


memorative  U.  S.  postage  stamp. 
“Forest  and  related  areas,”  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Ardle  declared,  “should  be  managed 
in  a  manner  that  will  conserve  the 
basic  land  resource  while  at  the  same 
time  producing  high-level  sustained 
yields  of  water,  timber,  recreation, 
forage,  and  wildlife  harmoniously 
blended  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  The  mul¬ 
tiple  purpose  use  of  forest  lands  has 
worldwide  application.” 

The  Congress  seeks  to  stimulate  and 
foster  international  cooperation  in  the 
proper  development  and  use  of  the 
world’s  forest  resources  through  the 
Multiple  Use  concept  and  through  the 
exchange  of  information  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  personal  associations  among 
the  world’s  foresters. 


Visitors  are  welcome  to  visit  the  annual  flower  trials  at  the  Colorado 
State  University  Horticultural  Farm  northwest  of  Fort  Collins.  The  farm  is 
located  on  U.  S.  Highway  87  approximately  two  miles  north  of  the  cloverleaf 
or  traffic  circle  where  U.  S.  Highway  87  and  State  Highway  14  cross  east  of 
Fort  Collins.  A  guide  to  the  staked  plots  can  be  secured  at  the  residence  on 
the  farm. 

The  plots  include  50  different  varieties  of  multiflora  and  grandiflora 
Petunias.  Many  of  these  are  All-America  selections;  some  that  are  on  trial 
undoubtedly  will  be;  all  are  favorites. 

The  plots  also  include  the  new  Fx  hybrid  garden  Snapdragons  including 
the  Rockets  and  others  in  solid  colors  and  mixtures.  Miscellaneous  annuals 
in  the  test  garden  include  Fi  Zinnias,  Alyssum,  Phlox,  Verbena,  Salvia,  Celosia, 
Harvest  Giant  Garden  Mums  and  double  Hollyhock. 


It  is  believed  that  the  first  Tuberous  Begonias  planted  on  a  large  scale 
in  Denver  were  at  Elitch’s  Gardens  in  1931. 

It  is  well  worth  the  time  spent  to  see  the  Begonias  and  other  beautiful 
flowers  at  Elitch’s,  for  all  who  see  them  will  enjoy  them. — M.  U. 
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Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscaping  with  Personality 

5825  W.  16th  Avenue 
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Photo  courtesy  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corporation. 

STRETCH  YOUR  HOME 


HE  ATTRACTIVE  screened-in 
patio  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photos  is  a  fine  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  a  homeowner  of  average 
do-it-yourself  ability,  provided  he  has 
a  firm  plan  and  goes  about  it  method¬ 
ically. 

This  man  is  probably  typical  of 
thousands  of  owners  of  moderately- 
sized  homes  who  have  discovered  that 
to  accommodate  the  physical  needs  of 
a  growing  family  (and  for  more  peace 
of  mind)  the  original  living  area  sim¬ 
ply  must  be  expanded.  He  decided  that 
a  screened-in  patio  would  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  all  concerned  and,  at 
the  same  time,  increase  the  value  of 
his  home.  Such  an  “outdoor  living 
room”  can  be  used  when  entertaining 
guests,  serving  family  meals,  staging 
children’s  parties,  or  as  a  protected 


play  area  on  rainy  days,  or  even  for 
sleeping  under  the  stars. 

The  builder  of  this  particular  patio,  j 
which  is  12  x  21  feet,  worked  at  a  lei¬ 
surely  pace  during  weekends,  days  off ; 
and  evenings,  but  the  same  patio  could 
be  put  up  in  a  couple  of  weekends,  \ 
even  less,  if  you  already  have  a  con- 
crete  slab. 

Here’s  how  he  did  it,  all  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $500: 

First,  he  had  a  concrete  slab  poured.  I 
This  cost  him  $135  for  materials  and! 
labor.  You  can  save  the  labor  cost  by: 
doing  the  slab  work  yourself,  but  it’s 
a  pretty  back-breaking  job.  One  thing: 
to  remember  no  matter  who  does  the 
work:  Provide  adequate  drainage  away 
from  the  house.  Also,  concrete  footers : 
for  the  slab  must  be  below  the  frost 
line  for  the  area  in  which  you  live. 
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From  that  point  on,  our  man  did 
everything  himself. 

He  placed  natural  slate  in  the  con¬ 
crete  before  it  cured,  to  create  a  more 
attractive  floor.  Once  the  slate  was  set, 
a  thin  mixture  of  cement  and  fine  sand 
was  used  to  fill  in  between  the  slates. 

He  sank  creosoted  4"  x  4 "  posts  in 
;  the  uncured  concrete  (any  wood  going 
below  ground  level  should  be  creo¬ 
soted,  whether  it  goes  directly  into 
the  earth  or  not).  To  take  the  screen¬ 
ing  later,  he  sank  2"  x  4"  posts  in  the 
concrete  midway  between  each  4"  x  4" 
post,  and  also  placed  2"  x  4"  base 
plates  on  top  of  the  concrete  between 
each  post. 

He  nailed  4"  x  4"  framing  across 
the  tops  of  the  posts  the  length  of  the 
patio.  He  then  secured  2"x6"  rafters 
j  to  the  roof  of  the  house  and  the  top  of 
the  4 "  x  4"  framing,  and  nailed  a 
1"  x  6"  face  plate  against  the  outside 
of  the  4"  x  4"  framing  the  length  of 
the  patio. 

He  then  nailed  corrugated  Fiber- 
I  glas-reinforced  plastic  panels  to  the 
2"  x  6"  rafters,  after  placing  longitud¬ 
inal  and  corrugated  wood  filler  strips 
over  the  rafters  and  in  alignment  with 
the  corrugations  of  the  panels. 

Next,  he  used  Fiberglas  screening  in 
5  and  6-foot  widths,  tacking  it  (or 
you  can  staple)  to  the  posts  about 
I  every  inch.  This  screening  won’t  rot, 

I  rust,  corrode  or  dent,  and  is  glare-free. 
Framing  strips  of  wood  were  used  to 
cover  up  the  tacks  and  give  a  trim 
appearance. 

Ventilation  just  under  the  roof  is 
|  important,  so  this  homeowner  fash¬ 
ioned  a  lattice  effect  using  wood  slats 
1  Vi "  wide  and  Va  "  thick  at  each  end 
■  of  the  patio.  It  lets  air  through  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  a  decorative  effect. 


Photo  courtesy  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas 
Corporation. 


HERE'S  A  LIST  OF  THE  MATERIALS 
HE  USED  AND  WHAT  THEY  COST 
HIM: 


Material  Cost 

Fiberglas  panels — seven  pieces  12'  x  40" 

8  oz.  2  Vi"  x  W  corrugated)  . $200.00 

Longitudinal  and  corrugated  wood  filler 

strips  —  170  linear  feet .  17.00 

Aluminum  end  flashing  —  22  linear  feet  ..  3.00 

Rafters  —  8  pieces  2"  x  6"  xl2'  .  13.00 

Cross  rafters  2"  x  4"  (42')  .  3.75 

Cross  plate  —  4"  x  4"  (21')  to  set  on  top 

posts  .  4.20 

Face  Plate  —  1"  x  6"  (21')  .  2.10 

Posts  —  4"  x  4"  x  8'  (4  pieces)  .  6.40 

Posts  —  2"  x  4"  x  8'  (6  pieces)  .  4.30 

Sill  plates  —  2"  x  4"  (two  10-foot  pieces, 

two  12-foot  pieces)  .  4.00 

Top  joist  (roof  to  post)  —  2"  x  4"  (two  12- 

foot  pieces)  .  2.15 

Natural  slate  —  105  pieces  .  20.00 

Fiberglas  screening  —  5'  wide  x  55'  long, 

6'  wide  x  20'  long  .  43.50 

Facing  strips  for  screening  —  1  Vi"  x  Va" 

(220  feet)  .  7.70 

Slats  for  squaring  off  each  end  —  1  V"i‘ 

x  Va"  (90  feet)  .  3.15 

Screening  tacks  .  1.50 

Screen  door  —  3'  x  6'  6"  .  30.00 

Nails  .  2.00 


Total  $367.75 


The  parking  lot  at  the  Central  Bank  Building,  17th  and  Lawrence,  is 
another  spot  of  beauty  in  the  downtown  Denver  area.  The  lot  is  planted  with 
grass,  trees,  and  rock  gardens  with  flowers.  Pause  a  moment  your  next  trip 
downtown  and  really  look  at  this  beautiful  planting.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

M.  U. 
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PLANT  DOCTOR  HONORED 

Dr.  Cynthia  Westcott,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  received  the  highest  award 
of  the  American  Rose  Society,  the  Gold  Honor  Medal,  during  the  Society’s^ 
61st  Annual  Convention  in  Denver,  Colorado.  “The  Plant  Doctor”  as  she 
is  known  to  the  gardening  world  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  on  insects, 
diseases  and  roses.  She  is  the  second  woman  to  be  honored  with  this  Medal 
in  the  61  years  of  the  Society. 

J.  Benjamin  Williams  of  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  was  the  first  recipient 
of  the  Helene  Schoen  Consulting  Rosarian  Trophy.  He  was  selected  for  this 
award  from  490  contestants  for  his  superior  services  as  a  rose  lecturer,  cul¬ 
tural  demonstrator  and  organizer. 

The  grandiflora  rose  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  originator,  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Lammerts  of  Germain’s,  Livermore,  California,  received  the  Gold  Certificate 
of  the  American  Rose  Society.  Tiffany,  a  hybrid  tea  rose,  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Certificate  received  by  the  hybridist,  Robert  Lindquist  of  Howards  of 
Hemet,  Hemet,  California. 

In  stiff  competition  at  the  National  Rose  Show  held  in  the  Denver  U.S. 
National  Bank  Building  the  following  awards  were  won: 

Nicholson  Bowl,  7  different  hybrid  tea  varieties,  by  Roy  T.  Littlejohn. 
Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado. 

J.  Horace  McFarland  National  Trophy  for  which  6  different  varieties  of 
hybrid  teas  were  in  competition,  was  won  by  J.  R.  Burningham,  Bountiful, 
Utah.  He  also  won  the  J.  Horace  McFarland  Rocky  Mountain  District  Trophy 
(5  different  varieties  of  hybrid  teas)  and  the  new  Duke  of  Warwick  Urn  in 
competition  for  the  first  time.  This  urn  was  a  gift  to  the  American  Rose  Society 
by  the  All-America  Rose  Selections  and  the  competition  consisted  of  6  AARS 
winners  1941  to  date. 

A  new  award,  the  C.  Eugene  Pfister  Memorial  Trophy  in  competition  for| 
one  grandiflora  was  won  by  Mrs.  Jean  Kenneally,  San  Diego,  California. 

The  Nora  Katherman  Rose  Arrangement  Trophy  was  won  by  Mrs.  John) 
Scott,  Englewood,  Colorado. 


BIRDS  ARE  HELPERS 

A  bird  can  be  worth  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  or  more  to  a  gardener, 
according  to  reports.  A  yellow  throated  warbler  can  eat  as  many  as  10,000 
tree  lice  in  one  day.  The  appetite  of  most  other  birds  is  equally  insatiable. 
A  single  chickadee  has  been  known  to  destroy  100,000  canker  worm  eggs  in 
two  weeks,  plus  thousands  of  tent  caterpillar  moth  eggs.  A  kildeer  can  eat 
more  than  300  mosquito  larvae  in  a  single  meal. 

— Farm  News  Digest 


LEE  CHAMBERS -THE  TREE  SURGEON 

Now  a  Member  of  the  NATIONAL  ARBORIST  ASSOCIATION 

Specializing  in  good  care  and  maintenance  of  your  trees, 
shrubs  and  evergreens. 

FRemont  7-0036  Fully  Licensed— Insured  850  Kearney  Street 
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Seasonal  Suggestions 


August  is  a  time  for  flower  shows  and  county 
fairs.  These  activities  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
gardening  by  permitting  the  gardener  to  exhibit 
his  best  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers.  It  also 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  share  his  garden  with 
those  who  view  these  shows.  Speaking  of  shar¬ 
ing  your  garden,  brings  to  mind  a  remark  our 
good  friend  Dr.  A.  A.  Hermann  has  made  many 
times,  “What  good  is  a  garden  if  it’s  not  shared 
with  others?”  May  we  suggest  that  you  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  pleasant  August  evenings  to 
entertain  your  friends  and  neighbors  in  your 
garden.  You’ll  find  that  a  lovely  garden,  a  good 
meal  from  the  charcoal  grill  and  the  informality 
are  all  conducive  to  pleasant  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ships. 

At  this  time  of  year  good  grooming  is  very 
important  to  keeping  the  garden  in  top  shape. 
Shallow  cultivation  of  shrub  borders  and  flower 
beds  adds  much  to  the  appearance  and  it  is  help¬ 
ful  in  keeping  down  the  weeds  and  conserving 
moisture.  Faded  blossoms  are  unsightly.  Cutting 
them  off  before  they  go  to  seed  will  help  pro¬ 
mote  more  flowering  on  most  plants.  Roses  par¬ 
ticularly  should  have  the  faded  blooms  removed. 
A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  cut  back  to  the  first 
strong  leaf  with  five  leaflets.  Formal  hedges 
should  be  shaped  occasionally  to  keep  them  in 
bounds,  and  sucker  shoots  should  be  removed 
from  shrubs  and  small  trees.  Suckers  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  fast  growth  and  abnormal 
sized  leaves. 

Another  important  phase  of  grooming  is  being 
able  to  recognize  the  early  signs  of  insect  dam¬ 
age  and  controlling  them  before  the  damage  be¬ 
comes  too  extensive.  Check  the  foliage  of  your 
plants  frequently.  Holes  in  the  leaves  or  along 
the  margins  indicate  the  presence  of  chewing  in¬ 
sects  like  beetles,  grasshoppers  and  caterpillars, 
all  of  which  can  be  controlled  with  DDT,  Chloro- 
dane,  Dieldrin  or  a  Multipurpose  spray.  Discol¬ 
ored  foliage  on  the  older  parts  of  a  plant  is  a 
good  indication  of  spider  mite  damage.  This  can 
be  controlled  with  Malathion  or  any  of  the  mite- 
acides  such  as  Aramite,  Tedion,  and  others.  Aph¬ 
ids  are  usually  found  on  new  succulent  growth, 
Malathion  or  Nicotine  Sulphate  will  clean  up  this 
pest.  Small  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  adequately 
sprayed  with  a  hose  attachment  or  a  pressure 
tank  type  sprayer.  Many  of  the  larger  dense 
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evergreens  and  big  trees  will  require  the  service 
of  a  commercial  sprayer  if  thorough  and  lasting 
control  is  to  be  effected. 

New  lawns  and  the  patching  of  old  lawns  car 
be  done  now.  Use  the  first  part  of  the  month 
for  soil  preparation.  Buy  cheap  seed  if  you  will, 
but  don’t  skimp  on  the  seed  bed.  A  good  90^1 
of  the  lawn  problems  we’ve  had  in  the  past  few 
years  can  be  traced  back  to  improper  prepara¬ 
tion.  Incorporate  at  least  2  yards  of  manure  01 
other  organic  matter  per  1000  square  feet,  anc 
plow  or  dig  it  in  8  to  10  inches  deep.  When  this 
is  done,  grade  and  level,  making  sure  that  the 
grade  is  away  from  the  house.  Time  has  shown 
us  that  mixed  seed  is  not  necessary  in  our  area. 
If  you  want  a  good  lawn,  use  straight  Kentucky 
Blue  or  Marion  Kentucky  Blue.  A  top  dressing 
of  peat  moss  is  good  insurance  since  it  retains 
moisture  and  will  help  in  keeping  the  seed  moist 
during  germination.  Newly  seeded  areas  should 
be  sprinkled  frequently  to  keep  the  surface  moist 
When  most  of  the  grass  has  sprouted,  begin  water¬ 
ing  more  thoroughly  and  less  frequently.  In  an 
old  lawn  that  needs  patching  it  is  easiest  to  take 
sod  from  one  area  and  repair  all  the  bare  spots 
with  it.  Then  you  need  reseed  only  one  spot. 

August  is  also  a  good  time  to  spend  a  week¬ 
end  in  the  mountains  seeing  many  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  wild  flowers.  Dr.  Shubert’s  report  on  the  wild 
flower  count  of  last  year,  page  239,  indicates  that 
they  are  still  quite  numerous  at  this  time  of  year. 

P.S.  Don’t  forget  to  attend  a  flower  show  oi 
two.  See  the  Calendar  of  Events  for  times  and 

RIP  TO  MOUNTAINS  places. 

—PAT 


Question :  When  tulip  bulbs  are  be¬ 
ing  moved,  can  they  be  replanted  im¬ 
mediately,  or  must  they  be  allowed  to 
dry  until  fall? 

Answer :  They  may  be  replanted  im¬ 
mediately.  However,  it  will  not  hurt 
them  to  stay  out  of  the  ground  if  this 
is  more  convenient. 


Question :  Is  there  a  purple-leaved 
plum  which  does  not  grow  as  tall  and 
straight  as  the  Newport  purple-leaved 
plum? 

Answer:  Hanson  purple  -  leaved 

plum,  Prunus  cistena,  is  lower-growing 
and  somewhat  more  spreading  thar 
Newport  plum.  This  is  a  very  useful 
shrub  where  color  contrast  is  desired 

Question:  Is  there  an  ivy  that  staye 
green  all  winter? 

Answer:  The  English  Ivy,  Hederc 
helix ,  remains  essentially  green  all  win 
ter.  This  is  a  useful  ground  cover  plani) 
under  shrubs  and  in  other  somewhaf 
shady  places. 
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of  growing, and  selling  plants  in  the  Denver  area.  Here,  where 
high  altitudes  and  unusual  climatic  conditions  affect  growth,  the 
experienced  nurseryman  plays  an  important  part.  We  know  the 
best  plants  for  this  climate  and  how  and  when  to  plant  them. 
May  we  help  you? 

Come  and  See  Our  Garden  Shop.  Plan  MORE  — 

Complete  Line  of  Garden  Tools,  Plant  MORE  — 

Insecticides  and  Plant  Foods.  Grow  MORE  — with  WILMORE 


W.  WILMORE 

A/u/to&Ueo&rte. 

WEST  38th  AVENUE  &  WADSWORTH  •  WHEATRIDGE  •  HA  4-5584 


West  38th  and  Wadsworth 


HArrison  4-5584 


You  are  invited  to  see  and  enjoy  the 

"7th  ANNUAL  GLADIOLUS  SHOW'' 


Sponsored  by  the 

COLORADO  GLADIOLUS  SOCIETY 

THE  PLACE:  The  beautiful  air-conditioned  main  lobby  of  the 
Denver  U.  S.  National  Bank. 

THE  DAY:  Sunday,  August  14,  1959 

THE  TIME:  2:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 


'that's  the  bank  for  my  money  / ' 

DENVER  U.S.  NATIONAL 

at  the  DENVER  U.  S.  NATIONAL  CENTER  17»h  and  Broadway 
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TRY  THIS  AND  SEND  US 
A  REPORT  ON  YOUR  RE¬ 
SULTS  TO  RECEIVE  A  25c 
OTH  RO  MOUNTAIN 
STATES  GARDEN  BOOK. 


Dry  weather  bakes  soil  into  tightly- 
packed  hardpan  like  this.  Shriveled 
roots  can’t  get  full  nourishment  from 
fertilizer  and  plant  fotfd.  Grass  turns 
sickly  green;  brown  spots  appear. 
ORTHO  Lawn  Green  corrects  tnis. 


As  soon  as  ORTHO  Lawn  Green  is 
applied  it  not  only  feeds  the  grass, 
but  loosens  the  soil.  Water  is  able 
to  penetrate  the  sun-baked  soil,  so 
that  the  roots  can  absorb  the  fast¬ 
acting  nitrogen  available  at  once. 
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FALL  COLOR  TRIPS 


5  Cents 


Myron  Bunger  examines  a  Mountain  * 
hogany  shrub  on  the  slopes  of  Applet  d 
Mesa. 


The  many  miles  of  winding  streets  of  Applewood  MESA,  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain)! 
on  the  more  gentle  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  —  together  with  the  spacious,  irreg  31 
sites  and  individually  planned  customed  homes  —  provide  the  utmost  in  quiet  Western  liv g 

t 

Applewood  MESA  is  delightfully  different  the  year  round,  but  Autumn  is  breathtakingly  beci- 
ful  with  its  profusion  of  color  now  appearing  along  the  bridle  trails  and  slopes  of  the  Mm, 
ONLY  "Applewood  Mesa"  offers  you  this  meticulously  planned  residential  community,  vh 
trails  for  horseback  riding,  bicycling  and  hiking,  yet  Applewood  MESA  is  only  20  minijs 
from  breakfast  on  your  patio,  to  your  desk  in  the  office.  AND,  it's  a  safe  place  for  y  jr 
children! 

1 

You  can  also  see  the  Custom  Homes  built  by  our  skilled  artisans,  in  a  price  range  of  $25, X 
to  $50,000. 

Our  Tract  Office  is  at  13800  West  32nd  Avenue  (across  from  Rolling  Hills  Country  Club)  ic 
our  General  Office  is  at  2680  Youngfield.  Both  are  open  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Weekdays  ic 
10  a.m.  to  dark  on  Sundays. 


For  those  who  do  not  require  so  spacious  a  home,  or  as  large  a  site,  yet  desire  the  advantcM! 
of  Applewood  Ranchettes  living— see  the  custom  homes,  open  each  day  at  West  32nd  /e 
and  Alkire.  These  start  at  $20,500. 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  APPLEWOOD  MESA 

Go  West  on  W.  Colfax  Avenue  to  Young- 
field  St.  (5  mi.  west  of  Sheridan  Blvd.) 
Turn  North  on  Youngfield  to  W.  32nd  Ave., 
then  turn  West  again  14  of  a  mile  to  Crab- 
apple  Road  and  our  tract  office. 


Phone:  BE  7-1343 
2680  Youngfield— Gen.  Offic 
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Phone:  CR  9-3339 
1 3800  W.  32d  Ave.— Field  Off 
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A  visit  to  our  garden  shop  is  a  rewarding  experience 
tor  the  gardening  enthusiast.  Here  you’ll  find  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  garden  tools,  insecticides  and  plant 
foods  and  other  gardening  accessories  ...  all 
displayed  in  attractive  surroundings.  Courteous,  ex¬ 
perienced  people  are  on  hand  to  serve  you.  May  we 
see  you  soon? 

74  Years  Experience  in  the  Denver  Area. 

W.  W.WILMORE  * 

i  \  A/u/toe/tl&o  ■ 
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Imported 

HOLLAND  BULBS 

TULIPS  -  HYACINTH 
CROCUS 

All  Top  Size  Bulbs 

See  our  new  hybrid  tulips 
Ask  for  price  list 

Free  delivery  of  orders  $2.00  or  over. 

SIMPSON  SEED  CO. 

1515  Champa  TA  5-2279 


COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HORTICULTURE  CLUB  PRESENTS 


THE  LEAF  IN  YOUR 
LIFE 

•  LANDSCAPE 

•  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES 

•  TURF  MANAGEMENT 

•  FLORICULTURE 

•  FLORAL  DESIGN 


CSU  STUDENT  UNION,  NOV.  5, 
10  A.M.  -  11  P.M. 


MORGRO  FERTILIZER 

The  perfect  all-around  garden  fertilizer. 
Morgro  is  truly  a  complete  plant  food, 
giving  your  garden  all  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  plant  growth.  Mor¬ 
gro  is  25%  available  plant  food  con¬ 
taining  6%  nitrogen,  10%  phosphate, 
4%  potash,  plus  5%  iron  sulphate  and 
small  amounts  of  available  boron,  cop¬ 
per,  calcium,  manganese,  magnesium, 
sulphur,  zinc.  Morgro  is  made  particu¬ 
larly  for  intermountain  soils  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  richer,  greener  growth  that  is 
easily  seen  in  comparison  to  areas  not 
fed  with  Morgro.  The  first  choice  of 
western  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 


50-lb.  bags . 3.29 

100-lb.  bags.... . 6.50 


Write  or  call  for  our  new  1960  catalog 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
SEED  CO. 

1321  15th  St.  MA  3-6134 
Denver,  Colo. 
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The  Green  Thumb  Program — Every 
Saturday  morning  on  KLZ  at  10:15 
a.m. 

Floral  Art  Courses  —  Opportunity 
School.  Every  Thursday,  9  a.m.- 
11:30  a.m.,  1  p.m.-3:30  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m.-9:15  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
except  for  materials. 

FUN  WITH  FLOWERS 

Workshop  I — Botanic  Gardens  House, 
909  York  Street,  10:00  a.m.,  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  II — Lakeside  Denver  Dry 
Goods,  44th  and  Harlan,  10  a.m., 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  III — Arapahoe  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Littleton,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Colorado  State  University  Horticulture 
Show,  “The  Leaf  in  Your  Life.” 
November  5,  10  a.m.  to  11  p.m., 
Large  Ballroom,  Student  Union 
Building,  CSU  Campus,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins. 

Cheesman  Park  Garden  Club,  October 
26,  1  p.m.,  home  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Noel,  6530  West  26th,  Denver. 


BOTANIC  GARDENS  HOUSE 
MEETINGS 

909  York  Street 

September  21 — Fun  With  Flowers 
Workshop  I,  10  a.m. 

Golden  Bells  Garden  Club,  2  p.m. 

September  22 — Civic  Garden  Club,  1 
p.m. 

September  28 — Hudson  Garden  Club, 
1 :30  p.m. 

October  4 — Mountain  View  Garden 
Club,  1  p.m. 

The  Green  Thumb  Editorial  Board, 
2  p.m. 

October  5 — Botany  Club,  7:30  p.m. 
October  6 — Orchid  Society,  7:45  p.m. 
October  10 — Judges’  Council,  10  a.m. 

October  1 1 — Evergreen  Garden  Club, 
7:30  p.m. 

October  12 — Organic  Gardeners,  8 
p.m. 

October  13 — Washington  Park  Gar¬ 
den  Club,  1  p.m. 

Rose  Society,  7:30  p.m. 

October  14 — Colorado  Forestry  and 
Horticulture  Association  Finance 
Committee,  1:30  a.m. 

Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture 
Association  Board  Luncheon,  11:30 
a.m. 

October  1 8 — Sloans  Lake  Garden 
Club,  12  noon. 

October  19 — Fun  With  Flowers  Work¬ 
shop  I,  10  a.m. 

Golden  Bells  Garden  Club,  2  p.m. 
October  27 — -Civic  Garden  Club,  1 
p.m. 


ATTENTION  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS 
ATTEND  OUR  ANNUAL  PICNIC 


Place:  Botanical  Gardens  House,  909  York  Street 
Date:  Saturday,  September  24,  4:30  P.M. 

Bring  Your  Own  Picnic  Lunch 

Coffee  and  Ice  Cream  will  be  Furnished  by  the 


Program  and  Entertainment 

George  Kelly  will  Show  Slides  and  Tell  of  His 
Latest  Trips  After  Which  There  Will  Be  a 
Community  Sing. 


Association 


NATURE  DOES  NOT  PLANT  THINGS  IN 
ROWS— OR  NATURALISTIC  SPRING 

BULBS 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman,  Landscape  Architect 


SHOULD  a  garden  be  an  improve- 
ment  over  Nature?”  This  is  a 
question  that  has  bothered  garden 
lovers  ever  since  the  “naturalistic” 
type  of  landscaping  was  first  proposed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Not  until  man  perceived 
the  beauty  of  nature  did  our  gardens 
change  from  straight  lines,  formal 
planting,  and  man-made  designs. 

This  appreciation  of  nature  “in 
the  raw”  came  to  the  Orient  much, 
much  earlier,  '  as  reported  by  the 
monk  Odoric,  who  went  to  China  in 
1325.  England  was  the  first  country 
to  apply  it  in  its  gardens,  and  now 
most  countries  have  both  “formal” 
and  “informal”  gardens.  It  is  mostly 
a  matter  of  degree:  to  what  extent  is 
our  garden  predominantly  “man¬ 
made”;  where  do  we  allow  nature  to 
take  the  lead? 

Tulips  and  other  spring-flowering 
bulbs  have  mostly  been  used  in  for¬ 
mal  beds,  planted  at  set  distances. 
Even  when  planted  in  so-called  in¬ 
formal  borders  —  in  drifts  —  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  is  man-made.  How  can  we 
achieve  a  more  natural  result? 


There  is  a  much-quoted  method  for 
planting  in  line  with  nature’s  ar¬ 
rangement.  Applied  to  tulip  bulbs, 
for  instance,  it  goes  like  this:  gather 
up  fifty  or  more  bulbs  in  a  wicker 
basket,  stand  close  to  the  place  where 
you  want  them  planted,  then  with  a 
deft  semi-circular  motion  throw  them 
all  out  in  one  soop,  and  plant  each 
one  exactly  where  it  lands.  Some  will 
fall  close  together,  others  will  roll  on 
for  a  distance,  the  farthest  ones  may 
be  very  scattered;  no  matter,  that  is 
the  way  nature  itself  scatters  its  seeds 
and  plants.  It  will  be  effective. 

Don't  worry  if  some  bulbs  are 
crowded,  let  them  come  up  like  that. 
(Did  you  ever  examine  carefully  how 
nature’s  own  “drifts”  are  made  up?) 

Incidentally,  this  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  quite  satisfactory  to  the  artist- 
gardener,  who  insists  that  his  flowers 
be  arranged  in  the  garden  with  the 
same  nice  feeling  as  they  would  be 
in  a  table  arrangement.  A  “drift”  in 
the  flower  border  corresponds  to  the 
“spray”  idea  in  an  unsymmetrical 
bouquet. 

Carrying  through  this  same  idea, 
why  not  have  a  “repeat”  in  your  de- 
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sign:  the  same  tulip  might  be  used 
in  two  :or  three  spots,  with  the  pro- 
viso  that  the  spots  are  of  varying  size 
and  shape.  It  catches  the  eye  pleas- 
antly  and  it  provides  color  without 
monotony. 

So  far  we  have  talked  about  bulbs 
in  the  border.  There  is  no  '  reason 
why  they  should  be  confined  to  the 
border  proper.  Some  of  the  most  sat' 
isfying  effects  can  be  had  by  groups 
of  bulbs  that  seem  to  come  up  as 
volunteers  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  I  am  reminded  of  a  little 
cluster  of  Clara  Butt  tulips  that 
peeked  around  a  few  spirea  bushes, 
most  effectively.  And  where  was  it 
that  I  saw  a  compost  heap  virtually 
invaded  by  an  army  of  grape  hya- 
cinths? 


Siberian  Squills 


One  of  the  most  grateful  bulbs  in 
this  naturalizing  is  the  little  Siberian 
squill  (Scilla  sibirica).  Once  you 
have  it  started  it  will  spread  in  the 
inimitable  manner  of  nature.  I  planted 
a  few  among  a  neglected  shrub  bor¬ 


der  or  coralberries,  Japanese  barberries 
and  Flowering  Almond.  The  first 
year  I  was  careful  not  to  disturb 
them.  Now  I  pay  them  no  heed  and 
they  have  spread  over  a  radius 
of  twenty  feet.  Evidently  their 
seed  is  actually  propelled  on  ripening, 
at  least  it  is  coming  up  in  the  most 
unexpected  places  just  where  I  want 
them  most.  Shade  seems  to  be  no  ob¬ 
stacle,  since  it  comes  out  so  early  in 
spring. 

Much  more  difficult  to  get  estab¬ 
lished,  but  eminently  worth  the 
trouble,  is  our  Snowdrop  (Galanthus 
nivalis).  It  must  have  shade  even  in 
less  sunny  climes,  and  in  Colorado  is 
not  too  happy  unless  it  is  planted  in 
a  woodsy  area,  possibly  with  some 
soil  acidity. 

Once  we  have  had  success  with  this 
idea  of  acclimatization  of  bulbs,  we 
are  prone  to  try  it  with  various  kinds 
of  bulbs.  Usually  the  result  is  good 
— as  long  as  we  keep  our  good  com¬ 
mon  sense.  I’ll  never  forget  one  case 
where  I  was  carried  away  with  the 
idea  of  a  large  mass  of  yellow  daffo¬ 
dils  in  a  naturalistic  setting,  among 
cottonwoods.  The  fact  is  I  had  seen 
beautiful  pictures  illustrating  just 
that.  It  was  like  a  dream, — that  is, 
the  picture  was. 

Our  reality  was  devoid  of  all  satis¬ 
faction.  Yes,  the  daffodils  came  up, 
hundreds  of  them.  But  just  at  the 
time  they  were  at  their  best, — here 
were  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of 
dandelions  competing  with  them:  the 
same  color,  the  same  season.  I  found 
out  how  a  dog  feels  when  he  slinks 
away  with  his  tail  tucked  in. 

Another  nice  idea  in  theory  does 
not  work  out  too  well  in  reality, 
namely  dotting  a  lawn  with  crocus, 
in  the  pleasant  English  manner.  It 
works  all  right  for  one  spring  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  We  are  too  lawn-minded  here 
to  allow  our  crocus  to  complete,  their 
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Group  of  Crocus 


growth  in  an  unmowed  lawn,  as  they 
do  in  England.  Keeping  the  lawn 
trim  cuts  the  crocus  foliage  and  the 
new  bulb  does  not  have  time  to 
form.  The  result  is  that  we  have  to 
add  another  couple  of  hundred  the 
next  fall  if  we  want  to  realise  the 
picture  in  our  mind.  That  is  rather 
expensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  scattering  cro¬ 
cus  at  various  odd  spots  is  most  soul- 
satisfying.  Those  first  yellow  crocus 
suddenly  appearing  are  making  us 
feel  that  spring  is  right  around  the 
corner.  Then  come  the  dark  purple 
and  the  other  colors,  one  after  the 
other.  Except  in  the  lawn,  they’ll  com¬ 
plete  their  growth  and  the  foliage 
will  disappear  without  being  noticed. 
(That  is  where  a  narcissus  is  less  ac¬ 
commodating;  even  if  we  tie  up  the 
ripening  foliage  in  neat  bunches,  it 
is  far  from  inconspicuous  in  a  flower 
border.) 

Before  mentioning  the  scores  of 
other  less-known  spring  bulbs,  let  us 


come  back  to  our  tulips  and  narcissus, 
the  good  old  stand-bys. 

It  is  true  that  they  can  be  used  for 
staid  borders, — the  early  low  tulips 
are  particularly  good  for  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  naturalistic  planting 
has  unlimited  possibilities. 

I  remember  one  satisfactory  plant¬ 
ing  of  tulips  where  the  colors  and 
sizes  had  been  so  carefully  chosen  as 
to  make  a  perfect  gradation  from  low 
creamy  and  yellow,  through  the  med¬ 
ium-sized  pinks  and  reds  to  the  tall¬ 
est  breeders  with  the  dark  maroons, 
mahoganies,  and  metallic  purples.  To 
make  it  a  success,  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  varieties  is  needed. 

Luckily  there  are  few  color  clashes 
among  tulips!  Even  the  gorgeous  Red 
Emperor  is  not  too  difficult  to  blend 
with  others.  (But  why  not  give  it  a 
spot  all  to  itself?) 

Lately  the  so-called  “botanical  tu¬ 
lips’’  or  “tulip  species’’  are  beginning 
tO’  show  up  in  our  gardens.  They  fit 
our  dry  climate,  since  many  of  them 
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Left  to  right,  Kolpakowskyana—Turkestanica— Biflora 


come  from  dry  sunny  locations  in 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Central  Asia, 
and  similar  places.  Put  them  in  the 
rock-garden  or  in  warm  nooks.  Some 
are  merely  “cute'”,  others  most  strik¬ 
ing. 

Close  to  two  hundred  tulip  species 
have  been  described.  Some  of  the 
common  ones  now  in  the  trade  are 
Tulipa  clusiana,  sometimes  called 
“Candystick”;  Tulipa  kauffmanniana 
or  Waterlily  tulip;  earliest  of  all,  T. 
eichleri  with  large  red  flowers  and 
yellow  and  black  center;  T.  biflora 
with  twin-flowers  (white) ;  T.  saxa- 
tilis  or  Cliffy  Tulip  another  twinner 


with  wide-open  lilac  flowers  showing 
a  yellow  sun  in  center;  T.  acuminata 
or  Turkish  Tulip  with  spider-like,  yel¬ 
low-orange  blooms;  T.  persica  (pat¬ 
ens)  ;  T.  turkestanica;  T.  kolpakow- 
skyana  —  all  named  after  the  place 
they  came  from  originally — and  many 
others. 

If  you  want  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
multiplicity  of  these  types,  take  a 
look  at  Wayside  Gardens’  latest  cata¬ 
log.  They  are  shown  in  color. 

Even  narcissus  has  gone  in  for 
species.  Most  of  them  are  smaller  and 
particularly  good  for  rock  gardens, 
some  highly  amusing. 


Wm 


Left  to  right,  Persica— Saxatilis— Acuminata 
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The  following  narcissus  species  are 
now  in  the  trade:  N.  bulbocodium  or 
Petticoat  Daffodil  (should  be  quite 
popular  now  that  petticoats  have  re' 


turned) ;  N.  juncifolius,  with  narrow 
leaves;  N.  Triandrus,  known  as  An- 
gels'Tears,  and  of  course,  N.  jom 
quilla,  the  fragrant  Jonquil  with  a 
number  of  flowers  on  one  stalk. 

(It  will  take  constant  hammering 
on  gardeners  to  make  us  remember 
that  a  jonquil  is  not  the  same  as  a 
daffodil,  but  that  both  are  called  nar^ 
cissus) . 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  nurm 
erous  spring  bulbs, — and  who  isn’t 
once  you  have  seen  them — try  them 
in  your  garden. 

All  of  them  are  best  in  irregular 
plantings,  for  —  “nature  does  not 
plant  things  in  rows”. 


Save  this  handy  fall  planting  guide  and  follow  it  carefully  for  best  results  in  planting  your 
bulbs  this  fall.  Left  to  right:  Crocus,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Daffodils  (Small  Cup,  Large  Cup,  and 
Trumpet.  Tulips:  Tulipa  clausiana,  Dasystemon,  Fosteriania,  Triumph,  Parrot,  and  Darwin. 
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FALL  LAWN 
REPAIR  TIME 

By  Herbert  C.  Gundell 
Denver  County  Agricultural  Agent 


Your  beautiful  green  lawn,  like  so 
many  other  component  parts  of  your 
garden  and  home  development,  is  a 
living,  growing  organism  that  requires 
occasional  care,  proper  treatment  and 
frequent  repair  to  remain  at  its  very 
beautiful  best.  In  a  sense,  it  could  be 
compared  to  wall-to-wall  carpeting  of 
your  living  and  dining  area — except  of 
course  in  the  garden  it  becomes  fence- 
to-fence  rather  than  wall-to-wall  prop¬ 


erty. 


Nevertheless,  it  is  that  portion  and 
setting  of  your  garden  which  perhaps 

I  from  the  standpoint  of  appearance, 
should  be  as  nearly  the  same  through 
the  years  as  possible,  while  the  other 
component  parts  (the  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers)  steadily  change,  increase 
in  size,  beauty  and  color  and  in  flower¬ 
ing  season. 


Fall  is  a  very  good  time  to  do 
this  repair  work  on  your  lawn. 
First  of  all,  there  are  few  other  gar¬ 
den  activities  competing  for  your  time 
and  attention.  Secondly,  the  mending 
and  repair  work  that  you  can  do  now 
will  save  you  and  will  be  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  established  in  the  spring  than  if 
you  postpone  this  activity  until  per¬ 
haps  mid-April  of  the  following  garden 
season.  One  of  the  most  important 
jobs  that  needs  attention  in  the  fall 
is  the  actual  replacement  of  turf  in 
certain  areas  where  it  has  either  be¬ 
come  worn  or  it  otherwise  was  lost 
due  to  disease  or  mechanical  in¬ 
juries.  Such  turf  areas  would  normally 
invite  you  to  do  a  job  of  reseeding, 
and  in  most  ordinary  circumstances, 


reseeding  of  an  area  is  a  very  good 
practice  and  one  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  gardeners  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  for  years  and  years, 
with  great  success. 

The  difficulty,  however,  in  reseed¬ 
ing  a  worn  area  is  not  so  much  in  re¬ 
establishing  turf  in  itself  as  it  is  really 
in  re-establishing  turf  that  will  last 
out  another  growing  season  and  will 
successfully  leaf  out  again  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Many  people  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  Denver  have  reseeded 
certain  portions  of  their  garden  year 
in  and  year  out  with  never-ending 
patience  without  ever  reaching  this 
goal  of  re-establishment  of  their  lost 
piece  of  grass.  So  actually,  the  job  is 
not  alone  in  reseeding  an  area,  but 
there  is  more  to  it  than  that  as  we  shall 
see  henceforth. 

To  begin  with,  when  a  piece  of  turf 
is  lost,  there  must  be  a  cause  for  this 
loss.  And  unless  we  determine  the 
cause  and  correct  it,  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  a  lost  grass  area  is  very  much 
in  doubt.  The  second  problem  that  I 
see  in  reseeding  an  area  in  your  lawn 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  we  seed 
this  area,  we  must  give  it  the  same 
kind  of  care  for  about  two  weeks 
as  if  it  were  a  brand  new  lawn  to 
be  established  for  the  first  time  on 
virgin  soil.  In  other  words,  you  have 
quite  a  job  on  your  hands  in  watering 
and  general  maintenance  to  be  sure 
that  this  young  seedling  grass  is  going 
to  make  a  mature  plant  before  freezing 
weather  sets  in. 

Here  is  where  many  people  fall 
down,  as  they  are  not  prepared  to  give 
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a  seeded  area  the  care  that  it  really 
ought  to  have. 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  point  in 
lawn  repair,  and  that  is  re-sodding. 
Re-sodding  is  a  new  term  or  a  new 
activity  in  this  area,  and  has  just  come 
to  the  foreground  in  the  most  recent 
year  or  two  because  it  makes  very 
good  sense  —  at  least  to  me.  By  this 
time,  many  garden  supply  shops  and 
seed  stores  in  the  Denver  area  will 
be  selling  Bluegrass  sod  by  the  roll  or 
by  the  square  foot  at  a  reasonable 
price,  a  price  which  you  can  well  af¬ 
ford  considering  the  time  and  labor- 
saving  that  is  involved  in  acquiring 
already  established  sod.  Now,  there 
was  a  time  when  we  used  to  say  that 
sod  had  to  have  six  to  eight  inches  of 
roots  under  it  to  be  good  sod.  This, 
however,  has  been  proven  an  errone¬ 
ous  idea.  Actually,  research  has  shown 
that  sod  no  thicker  than  an  inch 
and  one-half,  including  the  grass  tops, 
the  crown  and  the  roots  is  perfectly 
capable  of  establishing  itself  ade¬ 
quately  in  a  reasonably  short  time  and 
will  render  years  of  useful  service  to 
the  owner  where  it  has  become  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  beauty  of  re-sodding  over  re¬ 
seeding  is  the  fact  that  all  we  really 
have  to  do  is  remove  a  square  of 
trouble,  turn  the  soil  enough  so  that 
some  mechanical  tilling  of  the  soil  oc¬ 
curs,  and  then  fit  a  customized  piece 
of  sod,  cut  to  measure,  into  the  spot 
from  which  we  have  removed  the  worn 
out  grass.  Then  roll  it  or  tamp  it  down 
well  so  that  the  roots  are  in  excellent 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  water  it 
daily  for  about  a  week  or  so. 

Another  item  that  I  think  deserves 
your  attention  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  the  installation  of  labor-saving 
devices  that  will  be  very  handy  to  you 
in  years  to  come.  Personally,  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  labor-saving  device 
in  the  garden  than  metal  edging 
around  your  flower  beds.  I  find  this 


particular  item  of  installation  perhaps 
somewhat  expensive  when  you  apply 
it  to  a  large  garden,  but  in  the  long 
run,  the  amount  of  time  you  save  each 
week  in  maintaining  your  garden  and 
its  beauty  at  its  very  best  is  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
your  metallic  or  plastic  edging. 

Edging  is  made  in  various  types  of 
materials  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Also  it  comes  in  various  widths.  The 
most  popular  today  is  aluminum  and 
galvanized  steel  edging  in  4  inch 
widths.  Also  gaining  in  popularity  are 
the  plastic  materials  and  rubberized 
materials  —  even  gypsum-type  ma¬ 
terials  are  now  available  for  this 
purpose.  But  I  have  found  from  ex- 
,  perience  that  in  a  healthy  lawn,  a  4- 
inch  width  is  nothing  more  than  a  small 
barrier  but  certainly  not  a  sufficiently 
large  obstacle  for  the  roots  to  stay  on 
one  side  without  creeping  underneath 
to  the  other.  In  other  words,  unless 
your  edging  is  sufficiently  deep  in  the 
sod  to  hold  the  roots  on  one  side,  the 
purpose  is  largely  defeated  and  the 
installation  is  only  partially  success- 1 
ful. 

In  my  own  experience,  6  inch  cor¬ 
rugated  galvanized  steel  edging  has 
worked  the  best,  and  it  seems  to  hold 
the  grass  on  the  one  side  fairly  well. 1 
There  still  is  an  occasional  rhizome 
which  comes  underneath  which  cer¬ 
tainly  will  establish  a  small  plant  in  the 
flower-bed  area.  But  by  and  large,  6 
inches  in  depth  seems  to  be  sufficient  I 
to  give  us  a  good  protection  barrier, 
obstacle  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it.  Also,  it  is  a  permanent  installation 
that  in  most  instances  will  last  for  10 
or  more  years,  certainly  a  worthwhile 
installation  to  save  much  time  for  you,  | 
the  gardener. 

One  other  fall  garden  repair  item  is 
worth  mentioning,  and  that  is  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  grade  or  releveling  of  your  i 
garden.  Now  is  perhaps  the  best  time 
of  the  year  to  repair  that  spot  that 
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sank  during  the  summer,  and  places 
where  the  soil  has  dropped  down  an 
inch  or  two.  There  are  two  general 
methods  of  re-establishing  an  other¬ 
wise  lost  lawn,  level.  One  is  by  cutting 
down  the  center  of  the  depression  and 
rolling  the  sod  to  both  sides,  adding 
;  soil  in  the  center  and  rolling  the  sod 
back  into  place.  This,  I  found  works 
very  well  if  you  add  more  soil  than 
you  think  you  need,  because  the  soil 
has  a  tendency  to  pack  and  when  it 
packs  it  levels  lower  again  than  you 
anticipated. 

The  other  method  is  by  adding 
small  quantities  of  sand  twice  a  year 
to  a  given  area.  I  don’t  believe  that  a 
gardener  should  add  more  than  V3 
or  at  the  outside,  Vi  inch  of  sand  at 
one  time.  Then  you  would  allow  the 
crowns  of  the  grass  plants  to  raise 
enough  in  time  to  accommodate  this 
increase  in  height.  This  can  be  done 
very  easily,  and  it  works.  I  have  tried 
it  successfully,  and  it  has  given  good 
appearance  and  has  done  a  good  job 


of  mending  in  about  three  or  four 
months.  Also  releveling  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  around  your  sidewalks  and  drive¬ 
way  where  the  lawn  is  getting  taller 
and  higher  all  the  time.  If  you  will 
cut  the  sod  away  from  the  walk, 
remove  soil  underneath,  and  then  set 
the  sod  slightly  below  the  level  of  the 
concrete,  this  too  will  save  you  many 
hours  of  hand-trimming  and  you  can 
simply  roll  your  mower  over  the  con¬ 
crete  on  one  side  and  do  a  clean  job  of 
cutting  each  time  you  mow  your  lawn. 
Simple  isn’t  it,  and  yet  so  many  people 
leave  this  undone. 

Yes,  fall  lawn  repair  is  a  good  gar¬ 
den  activity.  Take  it  in  your  stride. 
There  is  no  need  to  hurry  this  along. 
The  season  is  long  and  will  last  out 
your  program  I  am  sure,  and  next  year 
you  will  have  the  most  beautiful  lawn 
in  many  years. 
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IS  IT  SAFE 
TO  DO  FALL 
PLANTING 
AND 

TRANSPLANTING? 

By  Moras  L.  Shubert 


In  July  a  friend  asked  me  about 
moving  a  large  pussy  willow  that  was 
in  an  objectionable  place.  I  asked, 
“Why  move  it  now  when  its  chance 
for  survival  would  be  much  less  than 
if  you  would  wait  until  it  is  ready  for 
the  winter?”  An  experienced  gardener 
knows,  of  course,  that  you  can  move 
many  things  “out  of  season”  if  you 
have  the  right  know-how  (the  green 
thumb!).  But  he  will  also  agree  that 
when  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  chances, 
trees  and  shrubs  should  be  moved 
while  in  a  non-growing  condition.  So, 
this  is  written  mainly  for  the  great 
number  of  our  readers  who  belong  to 
the  comparatively  inexperienced  group 
of  gardeners  (about  three  out  of  every 
five  in  rapidly-growing  urban  areas). 

Let  us  first  go  over  some  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  that  govern  plant 
growth  through  the  seasons,  to  see 
what  changes  occur  within  the  plant 
that  make  it  more  tolerant  of  the  in¬ 
juries  sustained  during  moving  from 
one  place  (such  as  the  nursery  or  an¬ 
other  place  in  the  garden)  to  a  new 
spot.  For  you  cannot  move  a  plant, 
unless  it  is  container-grown,  without 
considerable  injury  to  its  absorbing 


roots.  Even  a  balled  and  burlapped 
specimen  receives  some  injury  to  its 
roots. 


Now,  the  first  principle  to  continu¬ 
ally  bear  in  mind  is  that  a  plant  oper¬ 
ates  upon  a  sound  set  of  economics, 
or  else  it  goes  “bankrupt”  and  that 
means  certain  death.  During  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  the  plant  must  store  all  of 
the  food  that  it  will  need  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  plus  a  bit  left  over  for 
its  start  of  new  growth  the  next  year. 
This  means  that  a  plant  must  make 
enough  food  by  photosynthesis — sugar, 
starch,  and  all  of  the  other  food  sub¬ 
stances — to  supply  its  needs  for  growth 
during  the  summer  and  yet  have 
enough  left  to  put  in  its  “savings  ac¬ 
count”  for  later  use.  Perhaps  its  sav¬ 
ings  account  is  more  like  a  piggy  bank, 
because  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
provision  for  payment  of  interest.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  it  takes  a  proper  supply  of  healthy 
leaves  to  insure  that  plenty  of  food  is 
stored. 


A  second  principle  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  plants  use  water  very  extrav-: 
agantly,  wasting  most  of  it  by  loss 
into  the  air,  when  their  leaves  are 
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green,  but  they  waste  little  during  their 
non-growing  periods,  especially  if  they 
drop  their  leaves.  This  also  affects  our 
decision  as  to  how  and  when  to  move 
trees  and  shrubs,  for,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  roots  are  damaged  and  injured 
roots  cannot  absorb  water  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  excessive  water  loss. 

So,  if  we  move  a  plant  when  it  is 
in  its  winter  “sleep”  after  a  good  sea¬ 
son  of  growth,  it  will  be  well  provided 
with  food  and  will  not  be  squandering 
its  water. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  avoided  using  the 
word  “dormant”,  because  there  is 
something  about  this  that  needs  ex¬ 
planation.  When  most  plants  cease 
growing  at  the  end  of  the  growing 
period,  they  go  into  a  resting  period 
that  is  brought  about  by  changes  in 
their  own  physiology  —  a  condition 
similar  to  sleep*  This  physiological  dor¬ 
mancy,  called  “rest  period”,  continues 
until  further  changes  occur  within  the 
plant  and  then  it  can  start  growing 
again  if  it  is  in  the  right  environment. 
We  even  see  this  in  our  house  plants 
which  are  in  a  rather  uniform  environ¬ 
ment  all  the  time.  They  will  some¬ 
times  go  into  a  rest  period  and  may 
remain  that  way  for  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ready  to  grow  again. 

Most  of  the  woody  plants  that  grow 
in  our  Colorado  climate  stay  in  their 
autumn  rest  period  until  they  have 
been  exposed  to  several  weeks  of  cold 
temperatures.  This  means  that  if  we 
have  a  cold  autumn,  they  are  ready  to 
start  growing  again  around  the  first 
of  the  year.  But  the  outside  environ¬ 
ment  does  not  encourage  growth,  so 
they  remain  dormant  until  good  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  prevail  in  the  spring. 
Actually,  one  of  our  great  problems 
in  this  state  is  that,  because  of  the 
protection  of  mountains  in  many  local¬ 
ities,  we  have  a  false  “spring”  too  early 
then  later,  cold  weather.  The  early 
warm  weather  starts  buds  and  cam¬ 
bium  into  activity  then  when  they  are 


out  of  their  protection  of  dormancy 
the  next  freeze  kills  the  softened  tis¬ 
sues.  Along  this  same  line,  the  alter¬ 
nate  thawing  and  freezing  of  the  bark 
on  the  south  side  of  smooth-bark  trees 
will  kill  the  cambium.  We  call  this 
condition  “sun  scald”. 

Another  problem  of  survival  in  our 
drier  states  is  the  moisture  loss  from 
even  dormant  trees  and  shrubs.  Few 
people  realize  how  much  moisture  is 
used  and  lost  by  leafless  woody  plants 
during  fall  and  winter. 

What  do  these  remarks  have  to  do 
with  our  beginning  question?  Is  it  safe 
or  is  it  dangerous  to  move  woody  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  autumn?  I  hope  that 
I  am  not  going  to  hurt  anyone’s  feel¬ 
ings  when  I  say,  “Go  ahead  and  plant 
in  the  fall.”  Up  until  a  few  years  ago 
I  was  as  vehement  as  anybody  in  warn¬ 
ing  against  fall  transplanting.  So  why 
the  change?  Well,  first  from  observa¬ 
tion  then  from  personal  experience  I 
have  learned  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
fall  planting  if  a  gardener  knows  what 
the  problems  are  and  takes  proper 
measures  to  overcome  them. 

But  why  should  I  recommend  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  fall?  The  answer  to  that  one 
is  that  most  of  us  are  very  much  part- 
time  gardeners  and  have  so  many  other 
things  to  do  we  find  we  cannot  get 
all  of  the  planting  and  moving  done 
in  the  early  spring.  In  the  fall  when 
there  is  a  slack  period  but  still  many 
nice  days  to  get  out  and  work,  we  can 
safely  do  the  moving  that  might  be 
done  with  too  little  preparation  during 
the  usual  “planting  time”.  I  have  tried 
ever  since  last  March  to  move  some 
French  hybrid  lilacs,  but  could  not 
find  the  time  (and  weather).  So,  I 
have  resolved  that  as  soon  as  they  go 
into  their  rest  period  I  will  move  them. 
And  I  think  they  will  bloom  next  year, 
too! 

So,  now  let  us  summarize  by  putting 
down  the  steps  to  successful  fall  mov¬ 
ing  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
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1.  Plant  carefully  by  placing  the 
roots  in  a  hole  that  is  larger  than 
the  root  system.  If  the  specimen 
is  bare-rooted,  sift  a  mixture  of 
well-rotted  compost  or  peat  and 
soil  around  the  roots  and  gently 
firm  it.  Finally  when  the  hole  is 
filled  with  soil,  let  water  run  into 
it  until  it  is  completely  flooded. 
Do  not  stir  or  tamp  the  soil 
now,  but  let  the  water  sink  to 
the  soil  then  add  more  loose  soil 
at  the  surface  to  make  up  for 
the  settling. 

2.  Mulch  the  surface  with  straw  or 
coarse  leaves  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  five  inches.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  rapid  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  and  hold  the  moisture  all 
winter  long. 

3.  Shade  the  tree  or  shrub  (this  is 
helpful  but  not  always  neces-  j 
sary).  If  stakes,  or  screen  wire 
are  put  in  place  about  three 
inches  from  the  trunk  of  a  small 
tree  on  the  south  side  or  around 
a  bush  (mainly  as  a  wind  break  i 
for  bushes)  there  will  be  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  next  year’s 
growth. 

4.  If  many  of  the  roots  have  been  j 
damaged  (you  have  to  judge: 
each  case  individually)  prune 
the  tops  proportionally.  But,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prune  as 
much  as  we  often  do  when  |: 
spring  planting.  During  the 
longer  period  in  place,  and  with 
a  good  mulch,  the  roots  will 
heal  and  grow  more  before  , 
spring  growth  starts. 

I  practiced  all  of  this  in  November,  i 
1958,  and  last  summer  picked  as  many 
currants  as  I  had  the  summer  before 
off  the  same  bushes.  While  this  may ! 
not  work  equally  well  for  everything, 

I  can  recommend  it  for  a  wide  number 
of  species.  So  if  you  have  the  urge  to 
plant  this  fall,  go  to  it. 
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ASPEN 


AUTUMN 


MAPLE 


COTTONWOOD 


GOES  OUT . 


IN  COLOR 


By  Katharine  B.  Crisp 


SOM  AC 


To  view  the  brilliant  gold  of  masses 
of  aspens  or  watch  the  trembling  of 
their  leaves  in  the  sunlight  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  once  seen  will  always  be  re- 
jmembered.  The  aspen,  Populus  trem- 
uloides,  was  called  the  quiver  tree  by 
the  Indians.  In  late  September  and  in 
October  a  trip  into  our  mountains  is 
almost  as  urgent  as  getting  outdoors 
on  the  first  spring  days. 

As  the  season  advances  the  gay 
color  of  the  aspen  descends  from  the 
mountain  summits  to  the  lower  val¬ 
leys.  The  change  in  color  is  gradual 
but  a  severe  snow  or  frost  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  sudden  change.  During  the  In¬ 
dian  summer  days  the  mountains  are 
magnificent  with  the  golden  splendor 
of  dense  groves  of  aspens  against  the 
dark  green  of  ponderosa  pine  and 
Douglas  fir. 

In  the  canyons  at  lower  altitudes  the 
narrow-leaf  cottonwood,  Populus  an- 
!  gustifolia,  often  mistaken  for  aspens 
by  the  passing  motorist  shimmers  in 
the  autumn  sunlight.  On  the  plains  the 
broadleaf  cottonwood,  Populus  sargen- 
ti,  turns  a  pale  yellow,  intensified 
somewhat  by  the  blue  sky.  The  box- 
elder,  Acer  negundo,  turns  a  brighter 
yellow. 


Among  our  native  trees  and  shrubs 
yellow  is  the  predominant  color  in  the 
fall  foliage.  The  clear  bright  yellow  of 
the  mountain  maple,  Acer  glabrum, 
and  of  the  thimble  berry,  Rubus  deli- 
ciosus,  found  along  the  streams  and  in 
the  canyons  is  always  pleasing. 

A  few  shrubs  turn  red.  The  most 
conspicuous  is  the  sumac,  Rhus  glabra, 
abundant  in  the  lower  foot  hill  gulches 
and  mesas.  After  the  leaves  fall  the 
brilliant  red  heads  of  the  sumac  add 
a  splash  of  color  to  the  landscape. 
If  picked  at  the  right  time  these  seed 
heads  are  most  vivid  and  last  well 
without  fading  throughout  most  of  the 
winter. 

Extending  into  the  foothills  west 
of  Sedalia  and  southward  the  scrub 
oak,  Quercus  gambelli,  a  shrub  or 
small  tree  offers  shades  of  red,  bronze, 
and  brown.  The  wax  flower,  Jamesia 
americana,  is  an  attractive  shrub  in 
the  canyons  of  the  foothills  turning 
red  and  orange.  The  wild  rose  bushes 
have  reddish  leaves  among  which  the 
bright  red  fruits  or  “hips”  shine. 

Another  spot  of  color  may  be  a  low 
training  shrub,  the  poison  ivy,  Rhus 
radicans,  a  member  of  the  sumac  fam¬ 
ily.  The  poison  ivy  (leaflets  3)  is  of- 
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ten  mistaken  for  the  Virginia  creeper 
or  woodbine  (leaflets  5),  a  member 
of  the  grape  family.  The  waxy  yel¬ 
lowish  white  berries  are  born  in  loose 
panicles,  while  the  berries  of  the  wood¬ 
bine  are  blue-black  on  red  stems  in 
clusters.  The  leaves  of  both  plants  turn 
to  shades  of  red  and  orange  red.  The 
poison  ivy  is  very  poisonous  to  some 
persons,  but  others  seem  to  be  im¬ 
mune.  The  poison  is  given  off  in  a 
volatile  oil  from  the  leaves  and  young 
stems. 

The  autumn  foliage  in  our  cities  is 
man  planted.  The  bulk  of  color  comes 
from  the  soft  maple,  Acer  sacchar- 
inum.  The  light  brown  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  elm  and  the  pale  yellow  of  the, 
cottonwood  are  important  in  the  color 
picture  in  City  Park,  Washington  Park, 
and  throughout  the  city.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  Park  the  buckeyes  turn  color  early 
to  bright  orange  while  the  other  trees 
are  still  green.  Among  other  trees 
whose  leaves  turn  yellow  are  white 
ash,  Fraxinus;  honey  locust,  Gleditsia ; 
black  walnut,  Juglans;  willow,  Salix; 
tree  of  heaven,  Ailanthus ,  and  bur  oak, 
Quercus  macrocarpa. 

The  leaves  of  the  hard  or  sugar 
maple,  Acer  saccharum,  turn  red  and 
gold.  The  oaks  pick  up  the  color 
scheme  in  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  scar¬ 
let  oak  through  the  dark  red  of  the  pin 
oaks.  The  scarlet  oaks  on  the  Civic 
Center  turn  a  deep  reddish  mahogany. 
The  white  oaks  turn  yellowish  to 
brown  and  retain  the  leaves  all  win¬ 
ter.  This  is  also  true  of  the  bur  oaks. 

A  beautiful  red  oak  stands  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Botanic  House,  also  a  fine 
tree  at  the  north  end  of  Cheesman 
Park,  another  on  a  small  triangle  on 
1 7th  and  Downing.  Recently  a  red  oak 
has  been  planted  on  the  Sixteenth 
Street  side  of  the  Hilton  Hotel.  We 
hope  it  will  thrive  and  each  succeed¬ 
ing  autumn  become  the  talk  of  the 
town. 


In  our  gardens  there  are  shrubs 
which  turn  yellow,  but  not  the  clear 
gold  of  the  ash.  A  few  turn  russet 
and  purplish  red.  Members  of  the 
Viburnum  family  are  in  this  group. 
The  lilac  has  a  slightly  purplish  tone,  i 
the  forsythia  is  russet  and  purple  and 
the  Japanese  barberry  is  red  or  bronzy 
red  in  leaf  color. 

Our  native  dogwood,  Cornus  stolon- 1 
ifera,  has  white  fruits  and  bright  red 
stems  and  the  leaf  turns  red.  Patches 
may  be  seen  in  Cheesman  Park.  Near 
the  memorial  building  is  the  bright  red 
burning  bush,  Euonymous,  with  inter¬ 
esting  orange  fruits. 

Many  of  the  flowering  crabapples 
are  ablaze  in  the  fall  landscape  with 
their  brilliant. red  or  yellow  fruits.  The 
hawthorns  are  perhaps  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  their  fruiting  season  than 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  thorn,  Crataegus  phaenopyrum, 
has  brilliant  red  fruit.  The  Amur 
maple,  Acer  ginnale,  offers  gold  to 
scarlet  foliage. 

A  good  opportunity  to  observe  au¬ 
tumn  color  in  several  types  of  trees 
presents  itself  in  Fairmount  cemetery. 
Years  ago  several  desirable  types  of 
trees  were  planted  there  and  have  de-  t 
veloped  into  beautiful  specimens.  A 
fine  sugar  maple  with  red  and  gold  j 
leaves  is  conspicuous  in  the  fall.  Large  t 
Norway  maples  turn  yellow.  The  syca¬ 
mores  have  leathery  brown  leaves.  ; 
Mountain  ash  trees  with  yellow  foliage  i 
and  bright  berries  are  scattered  here 
and  there.  Bur  oaks  and  white  oaks 
are  sizable  trees  whose  yellow  form  a 
striking  contrast  against  the  evergreens. 
Some  smaller  red  oaks  also  may  be 
seen. 

Foliage  colors  are  more  beautiful  in 
the  sunlight  which  gives  them  an  inten¬ 
sity  which  is  absent  in  the  shade  and 
on  dull  days.  We  have  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enjoy  these  beautiful  colors 
on  our  many  sunny  autumn  days. 
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Dear  Reader: 

This  is  your  invitation  to  attend  the  Colorado  State  University  Horticulture 
Club  presentation  of  the  1960  Horticulture  Show,  “The  Leaf  In  Your  Life.”  The 
Hort  Show,  the  only  exhibition  of  its  kind  in  Colorado,  will  occupy  the  Large 
Ballroom  of  the  Student  Union  Building  on  the  CSU  Campus  in  Fort  Collins, 
Saturday,  November  5,  1960. 

At  10  a.m.  Saturday  morning,  the  Club  members  will  open  the  doors  of 
the  largest  Hort  Show  in  the  history  of  the  Club.  Since  the  Show’s  beginning 
many  years  ago  in  a  classroom  (about  2,000  square  feet)  it  has  continued  to 
grow  and  expand.  This  year’s  Show  will  cover  nearly  12,000  square  feet  and 
will  include  more  than  a  dozen  educational  and  informative  displays  and  demon¬ 
strations  as  well  as  a  day  long  program  of  horticultural  movies,  garden  and 
flower  arranging  clinics  and  half  a  dozen  or  more  large,  decorative  displays. 

Spectators  will  see  the  large  area  depicting  a  beautifully  landscaped  patio 
and  lawn  which  will  include  real  turf,  15-20  foot  evergreens,  shrubs,  flower  beds, 
pools,  and  landscape  lighting.  A  “Garden  of  Grottos,”  accented  with  tropical 
flowers  and  plants,  will  be  backed  by  several  realistic  grottos  and  the  sound  of 
falling  water.  The  1960  Horticulture  Queen’s  throne  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  Colorado  Carnation  Fantasy  of  pastel  tinted  carnations  with  aspen 
trees,  yucca  plants  and  babysbreath  in  matching  colors. 

Because  of  the  important  role  that  the  CSU  Horticulture  Department  is 
playing  in  the  ever  growing  and  developing  horticultural  industry,  the  major 
aim  of  the  Hort  Show  is  to  inform  and  help  further  educate  the  general  public 
in  horticulture.  To  do  this  in  the  1960  Show,  a  series  of  displays  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  graduate  Horticulture  students  will  show  the  effects  of  filtered  light, 
temperature,  nutrients  and  carbon  dioxide  on  carnation  plants.  Students  study¬ 
ing  and  doing  research  with  artificial  growing  media  will  demonstrate  and  ex¬ 
plain  “tip  culture.”  Undergraduate  students  will  present  displays  and  demon¬ 
strations  in  Plant  Propagation,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Floriculture  and  Floral 
Design,  Landscape  Design,  and  Turf  Management.  The  Colorado  Gladiolus 
Society  will  also  feature  a  display  of  educational  and  informative  importance. 

The  Hort  Show  is  the  most  important  undertaking  of  the  Horticulture  Club 
at  CSU.  An  auction  of  all  the  materials  used  in  the  Show  (floral  arrangements, 
plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.)  is  to  be  held  Saturday  evening  from  8  to  11  p.m. 
The  income  from  this  auction  finances  Club  activities,  including  the  CSU  Flower 
Judging  Team’s  participation  in  annual  national  competition. 

Relatively  few  people  put  the  Show  together  each  year.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  without  the  assistance  of  many  professional  horticulturists  throughout 
the  state  of  Colorado  and,  in  many  instances,  across  the  United  States.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  Flower  Growers  Association  and  its  members  play  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  roles  by  contributing  the  many  flowers,  plants  and  equipment  that  make 
the  Show  possible.  Colorado  canning  companies,  Denver  wholesalers  and  other 
‘pros’  of  the  industry  all  do  more  than  their  part  to  help  put  the  show  on  the 

road. 

May  we  again  invite  you  to  come  to  the  CSU  Campus  in  Fort  Collins  on 
November  5,  1960  (Show  time,  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.’,  Auction,  8  p.m.)  to  see  the 
enjoyable  and  educational  1960  Hort  Show. 

Very  cordially, 

THE  CSU  HORTICULTURE  CLUB 
Phil  Easter,  Manager 
1960  Hort  Show 


SAVE  THOSE  TENDER  PLANTS 

By  Dr.  Helen  Marsh  Zeiner 


Some  tender  or  non-hardy  plants 
have  long  been  garden  favorites.  To¬ 
day  the  number  in  common  use  is  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  popularity  of  patios, 
accented  with  potted  plants,  hanging 
baskets,  and  outdoor  planters.  Since 
many  of  these  plants  are  too  tender  to 
overwinter  outdoors  in  this  climate, 
they  must  be  brought  in  or  left  to  die. 
They  may  represent  a  considerable  in¬ 
vestment,  and  the  gardener  on  a  budget 
will  certainly  wish  to  hold  them  over 
for  use  another  year.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  keep  most  of  the  common  non¬ 
hardy  plants,  although  they  do  not  all 
need  the  same  care.  Following  is  a  list 
of  some  of  the  more  commonly  used 
non-hardy  plants,  with  directions  for 
their  winter  care: 

Begonia  semperflorens,  the  wax  be¬ 
gonia.  These  are  the  small,  free-flower¬ 
ing  begonias  often  used  as  house 
plants.  They  are  now  frequently  used 
as  edging  or  bedding  plants  as  well  as 
patio  plants.  If  these  begonias  are 
potted,  simply  bring  them  in  and  treat 
them  as  house  plants.  If  they  are  in  a 
planter  or  a  border,  it  is  best  to  take 
cuttings  which  can  be  rooted  readily 
in  moist  sand,  vermiculite,  or  perlite. 
The  cuttings  may  also  be  rooted  in 
water,  if  this  is  more  convenient.  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well-rooted, 
they  should  be  potted  in  a  good  potting 
soil  and  maintained  as  house  plants 
until  spring,  when  they  can  be  set  out 
as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Re¬ 
member  that  begonias  need  some  sun 
and  place  them  accordingly  during 
their  winter  stay  indoors. 

Begonias,  tuberous.  Long  a  favorite 
in  the  shady  border,  the  tuberous  be¬ 
gonia  will  do  well  in  planters  or  porch 
boxes  on  the  north  side  (or  any  shaded 
side)  of  the  house  or  patio.  There  are 
some  very  beautiful  hanging  types  for 
use  in  baskets.  When  the  first  frost 


has  killed  the  foliage  and  flowers,  take 
up  the  tubers  and  shake  off  the  excess 
soil.  Spread  the  tubers  out  to  dry,  then 
carefully  clean  off  any  remaining  soil 
and  dried  roots.  Put  them  in  dry  sand 
or  dry  peat  moss  and  store  them  in  a 
cool  place  where  the  temperature  is 
above  freezing.  A  basement  fruit  cellar 
is  usually  good.  The  tubers  may  also 
be  kept  in  plastic  sacks  with  ventilat¬ 
ing  holes,  such  as  those  in  which  vege¬ 
tables  are  sold.  About  the  last  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  the  first  of  March,  the  tubers 
should  be  planted  in  pots  or  shallow 
boxes.  They  may  need  to  be  trans-  j 
planted  to  a  larger  container  as  they 
develop.  By  the  time  all  frost  danger 
is  past,  you  should  have  well-devel¬ 
oped  plants  to  set  out. 

Canna.  This  is  an  old  time  favorite, 
particularly  for  bedding.  Some  of  the 
newer  cannas  are  dwarf,  and  much 
more  usable  than  the  old-fashioned 
very  tall-growing  cannas.  As  soon  as 
the  foliage  begins  to  dry  up,  the  rhi¬ 
zomes  may  be  dug  and  left  with  any  i 
adhering  dirt  until  they  are  well  rip-  : 
ened.  They  should  then  be  stored  in 
peat  moss  or  sand  in  a  frost-free  place, 
such  as  a  basement.  If  they  are  stored 
dry,  watch  for  any  signs  of  shriveling 
and  then  moisten  slightly.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  recommend  moist  cool  storage, 
which  is  satisfactory  as  long  as  the 
tubers  are  kept  moist,  never  wet.  If 
they  are  stored  in  moist  sand,  watch 
for  any  appearance  of  mold.  If  mold 
does  occur,  let  the  rhizomes  dry  out. 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  divide  large 
clumps  before  storage. 

Coleus.  This  is  the  common  foliage 
plant  used  in  so  many  ways.  Since  it 
roots  readily  and  grows  rapidly,  it  is 
best  to  take  cuttings  and  start  new 
plants.  It  can  be  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  the  wax  begonia.  Since  coleus 
tends  to  be  a  rapid  grower,  it  is  wise 
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STARTING  PLANTS  FROM  CUTTINGS 


Cutting  is  placed  in  cold  frame  or  flat 
for  rooting. 


Lower  leaves  are  removed  from  slip. 


Using  glass  filled  with  water  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  foil  for  starting  a  few  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  home. 
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to  pinch  out  the  tips  of  young  plants 
to  insure  bushy  plants. 

Dahlia.  After  the  first  frost,  dig  the 
tubers,  dry  them  careiully,  and  store 
them  in  peat  moss  or  sand  in  a  cool 
place  where  the  temperature  will  re¬ 
main  above  freezing.  In  this  dry  cli¬ 
mate,  some  growers  prefer  to  keep  the 
sand  slightly  moist. 

Another  method  of  storage  has  been 
developed  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone,  Plant 
Pathologist  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  He  conducted  tests  with  the 
aim  of  answering  the  problem  of  dah¬ 
lias  drying  out  in  storage.  By  first  dip¬ 
ping  the  tubers  in  a  Wilt-Pruf  mixture 
(4  parts  water  —  1  part  Wilt-Pruf) 
allowing  them  to  dry  and  then  storing 
them  in  dry  peat  moss  he  obtained 
100%  protection  against  tuber  desic¬ 
cation. 

Geranium.  If  the  geraniums  are  in 
pots,  they  may  be  brought  in  just  as 
they  are  and  kept  in  a  sunny,  but  cool, 
location.  This  will  give  you  large 
plants  for  another  year.  If  you  prefer 
the  smaller  plants,  or  if  the  geraniums 
are  planted  directly  in  soil,  it  is  best 
to  take  cuttings.  Cuttings  taken  in  the 
fall  should  give  you  nice  young  plants 
to  set  out  in  the  spring.  You  may  try 
pulling  the  plant  and  hanging  it  in  a 
cool  place,  or  packing  them  in  boxes 
with  soil  around  the  roots  and  storing 
them  in  a  cool  basement.  However, 
our  climate  is  so  dry  that  these  meth¬ 
ods  are  not  always  successful.  Taking 
cuttings  remains  the  best  method  for 
overwintering  geraniums. 

Gladiolus.  As  soon  as  the  foliage 
starts  to  turn  brown,  or  when  the  first 
frost  strikes,  dig  the  corms,  cut  off  the 
tops,  and  dry  the  corms  in  the  open 
air  for  several  days  or  longer.  Sort  out 
and  discard  any  diseased  corms.  Store 
healthy  corms  in  cigar  boxes  or  venti¬ 
lated  plastic  sacks  in  a  cool,  frost-proof 
storage  place.  A  temperature  of  40° 
is  recommended.  It  is  advisable  to  dust 
the  corms  with  3-5%  DDT  before 


storage.  If  there  has  been  any  evidence 
of  corm  root  or  scab,  the  corms  should 
be  treated  with  full-strength  Arasan 
dust  for  corm  rot,  or  soaked  in  mer¬ 
curic  chloride  solution  (1  ounce  per 
IVi  gallons  of  water)  for  two  hours 
for  scab.  This  is  poisonous — be  care¬ 
ful. 

Gloxinia.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
gloxinia  as  a  house  plant,  but  it  can 
be  used  very  effectively  outside  as  well. 
As  time  for  frost  approaches,  withhold 
water  to  ripen  off  the  leaves.  Store  the 
pots  at  about  45°,  giving  them  just 
enough  water  to  keep  the  tubers  from 
shriveling.  When  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  growth  (February  or  March), 
shake  off  the  old  soil,  and  repot  in  a 
good  potting  soil.  If  the  plants  were 
not  in  pots,  dig  the  tubers,  shake  off 
the  soil,  dry  in  the  air,  and  store  in 
ventilated  sacks  until  February  or 
March  when  they  should  be  potted. 

Oxalis.  This  versatile  little  plant  is 
often  used  indoors,  but  it  is  a  very 
effective  border  plant  and  will  do  well 
in  partial  sun.  Sometimes  this  plant 
will  live  through  the  winter  outdoors, 
but  unless  it  is  a  mild  winter,  it  may 
winterkill.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  take 
it  indoors.  The  plants  may  be  dug,  the 
tops  trimmed  back,  and  the  plant 
potted  and  cared  for  as  a  house  plant. 
After  a  period  of  rest,  they  may  bloom 
during  the  winter.  The  bulbs  may  also 
be  cleaned  off,  permitted  to  dry,  and 
stored  in  ventilated  plastic  sacks  or  in 
dry  sand  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Peruvian  Daffodil.  This  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lily-like  plant  belonging  to  the 
Amaryllis  family.  As  soon  as  frost 
threatens,  it  should  be  dug  with  great 
care  in  order  to  save  the  heavy  roots 
which  grow  out  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb.  If  these  are  removed,  the  bulb 
is  usually  damaged,  and  may  not  flow¬ 
er  another  year.  Shake  off  loose  dirt 
carefully,  dry  bulbs  a  few  days,  and 
then  store  in  ventilated  plastic  sacks 
in  a  cool  basement.  A  fruit  cellar  is 
ideal. 
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ABOUT  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

By  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth 


Last  winter  there  was  much  winter- 
killing  of  chrysanthemums  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Often  early  fall  freezes  cut  down 
our  late  varieties  before  the  buds  open. 
These  garden  tragedies  remind  us  that 
our  high-altitude  climate  is  not  ideal 
for  chrysanthemum  growing.  They  also 
warn  us  that  we  must  be  careful  about 
what  varieties  we  plant  and  how  we 
care  for  them.  Periods  in  which  we 
enjoy  a  series  of  mild  winters  and  un¬ 
usually  long  growing  seasons  lull  us 
into  forgetting  these  facts  of  chrysan¬ 
themum  life. 

What  can  be  done  about  these  prob¬ 
lems  of  fall  frost  and  winter  injury? 
Commercial  flower  growers  speed  up 
late-blooming  chrysanthemums  by 
shortening  their  day  length.  This  is 
done  by  covering  the  plants  to  exclude 
light  for  a  few  hours  each  day  during 
the  critical  period.  In  the  average  gar¬ 
den  such  a  procedure  is  not  practical. 

Many  gardeners  have  lengthened  the 
growing  season  of  a  few  late-blooming 
plants  by  covering  them  on  frosty 
nights.  Some  commercial  growers  have 
elaborated  on  this  method  by  planting 
late  varieties  under  a  framework  over 
which  some  covering  is  placed  in  au¬ 
tumn  to  protect  the  plants  from  frost. 
In  this  way  the  flowering  season  often 
can  be  prolonged  several  weeks.  This 
method,  of  course,  is  not  suitable  for 
chrysanthemum  plantings  grown  for 
landscape  effect. 

The  only  practical  way  in  which  our 
gardeners  can  cope  with  the  problem 
of  early  frost  is  to  plant  chrysanthe¬ 


mums  that  will  flower  satisfactorily  in 
our  short  growing  seasons.  This  will 
eliminate  from  consideration  some  of 
the  choicest  varieties  temptingly  pic¬ 
tured  in  nursery  catalogs.  However, 
there  are  many  good  chrysanthemums 
that  are  sufficiently  early  for  our 
climate. 

The  winter  hardiness  problem  can 
be  solved  in  many  ways.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  method  is  to  treat  all  chrysan¬ 
themums  as  annuals,  abandoning  them 
in  the  fall  and  planting  new  ones  in 
the  spring.  In  this  way  we  can  enjoy 
whatever  variety  we  wish,  so  long  as  it 
is  early-blooming.  Of  course  buying 
new  plants  every  spring  is  expensive. 

Another  way  is  to  protect  the  plants 
over  winter,  as  is  done  with  many 
tender  perennials  in  northern  climates. 
The  clumps  are  dug  before  severe 
freezing  occurs  and  carried  over  winter 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Or  the  clumps 
may  be  set  in  a  cold  frame.  During  the 
severest  part  of  the  winter  the  cold 
frame  sash  is  covered  with  a  mat  or 
a  layer  of  straw. 

Gardeners  generally  recognize  that 
old  clumps  of  chrysanthemums  are 
more  subject  to  winter-killing  than 
one-  or  two-year-old  plants.  Dividing 
chrysanthemums  every  year  or  two  is 
therefore  a  means  of  keeping  them 
hardy. 

Mulches  heavy  enough  to  protect 
the  plants  from  severe  cold  are  not 
always  satisfactory  in  our  climate,  and 
may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  is  to 
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plant  only  varieties  that  are  known  to 
be  hardy  in  our  area.  Among  chrysan¬ 
themum  varieties  there  are  all  degrees 
of  hardiness.  Under  our  conditions  we 
need  more  winter  hardiness  in  chrysan¬ 
themums  than  in  almost  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  Weather  records 
show  that  on  occasion,  Colorado  win¬ 
ter  temperatures  can  be  discouragingly 
low.  A  variety  that  is  hardy  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  might  be  tender  in  Denver. 
Also  (except  in  the  mountains)  we 
may  not  have  sufficient  snow-cover  to 
protect  the  plants  from  severe  cold.  A 
chrysanthemum  plant  under  a  heavy 
blanket  of  snow  in  Vermont  may  sur¬ 
vive  when  the  official  temperature  is 
30  degrees  below  zero.  The  same  vari¬ 
ety  may  freeze  to  death  at  15°  below 
zero  on  the  bare  plains  of  Colorado. 
Whenever  anyone  says  that  a  chrysan¬ 
themum  variety  is  hardy  he  should 
say  where! 

Early-blooming  chrysanthemum  va¬ 
rieties  adapted  to  cold  climates  are  of 
recent  origin.  Thirty  years  ago  only 
one  Colorado  nursery  catalog  included 
chrysanthemums.  These  were  not  listed 
by  name  but  simply  as  “hardy  bronze”, 
“hardy  white”  and  “hardy  yellow.”  On 
growing  them  I  found  that  they  were 
named  varieties  but  the  nurseryman 
had  apparently  lost  the  labels.  As  I 
recall  it  they  were  respectively  Alice 
Barham,  Tasivia  and  Lorelei.  All  were 
early  enough  for  our  climate  but  in¬ 
ferior  in  hardiness  and  flower  quality 
to  many  modern  varieties. 

Some  milestones  along  the  long  road 
that  led  to  early,  hardy  varieties  for 
cold  climates  may  be  worth  noting 
here.  The  chrysanthemum  probably 
was  first  brought  to  America  from 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  its  out-door  culture  was  mainly 
in  southern  gardens  where  long  grow¬ 
ing  seasons  matched  its  late  blooming 
habit.  During  that  period,  however, 
greenhouse  production  of  this  flower 
developed  tremendously  and  green¬ 


house  varieties  and  cultural  techniques 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
It  was  not  until  the  20th  century  that 
much  attention  was  given  to  garden 
varieties. 

Then,  through  introductions  from 
France  and  the  efforts  of  American 
breeders,  many  early-flowering  vari¬ 
eties  became  available  to  American 
gardeners.  Prominent  in  this  work 
were  Elmer  D.  Smith  of  Adrian,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Charles  Totty  of  New  Jersey  and 
E.  H.  Marchel  of  the  Dreer  Company 
in  Philadelphia. 

About  1917,  F.  L.  Mulford  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
collecting  early-flowering  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  from  nurseries  and  dooryards  of 
the  eastern  states.  He  also  imported 
the  earliest  English  varieties.  He  saved 
seed  from  open-pollenated  flowers  of 
the  earliest-blooming  plants  in  this 
planting  and  grew  numerous  seedlings. 
Seed  was  again  saved  from  the  earliest- 
flowering  of  these  new  seedlings  and 
more  seedlings  were  produced.  This 
process  was  repeated  through  many 
generations.  From  these  progenies  22 
varieties  were  selected  and  introduced 
between  1937  and  1940.  All  were 
early-blooming  and  of  dwarf  habit  and 
most  were  superior  in  flower  quality 
to  early  types  of  that  day.  Some  also 
had  considerable  hardiness. 

Meanwhile  other  breeders  were 
making  significant  progress.  In  1932, 
R.  M.  Kellog  Co.,  of  Three  Rivers,  j 
Michigan,  introduced  the  cushion  type 
of  chrysanthemums  under  the  name  of 
“Azaleamum”.  These  were  early- 
blooming  and  fairly  hardy.  The  flower 
quality  was  disappointing  but  the  mass  | 
effect  was  attractive. 

In  1928,  Alex  Cummings  of  Bristol 
Nurseries,  Bristol,  Connecticut,  began 
crossing  Chrysanthemum  coreanum 
with  early-flowering  cultivated  types. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  chrysan¬ 
themum  breeder  had  departed  from 
the  species  Chrysanthemums  morifol- 
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A  group  of  the  Cheyenne  seedling  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens. 


ium  (also  called  C.  hortorium ),  the 
cultivated  chrysanthemum  of  China 
and  Japan.  From  this  cross  came 
greater  hardiness  and  unusual  flower 
colors  with  a  fine  sheen.  The  variety 
Mercury  was  introduced  in  1933  and 
many  more  soon  followed  to  establish 
the  race  known  as  Korean  Hybrids. 

During  the  late  thirties.  Dr.  E.  J. 
Kraus  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
began  hybridizing  chrysanthemums,  us¬ 
ing  both  garden  and  greenhouse  types 
as  parents.  From  this  breeding  he  pro¬ 
duced  varieties  that  were  sufficiently 
hardy  for  much  of  the  United  States. 
Their  flower  quality  was  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  previous  hardy 
varieties.  Dr.  Kraus  continued  breed¬ 
ing  chrysanthemums  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  University  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  over  a  million  seedlings  from 
which  his  selections  have  been  made. 

An  important  improvement  in  hardy 
garden  chrysanthemums  was  made  by 
Glenn  Viehmeyer,  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  North  Platte, 
Nebraska.  He  hybridized  hardy,  early 
flowering  strains  with  the  tenderer  car- 
nation-flowered  type,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  race  of  carnation-flowered 
garden  varieties.  His  variety  Pathfinder 
is  still  one  of  the  best  and  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  hardy  chrysanthemums. 

These  early-flowering  types,  and 


especially  those  that  also  had  consider¬ 
able  hardiness,  increased  interest  in 
garden  chrysanthemums  and  greatly 
extended  their  range  of  cultivation. 
However,  none  was  reliably  hardy  in 
the  coldest  parts  of  the  Central  and 
Northern  Great  Plains  nor  in  the  Prai¬ 
rie  Provinces  of  Canada. 

About  1932  the  Cheyenne  Horticul¬ 
tural  Field  Station,  Cheyenne,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  began  extensive  testing  of  chrysan¬ 
themums  with  the  objective  of  finding 
or  developing  varieties  of  exceptional 
hardiness  for  severe  climates.  Over  the 
years  about  2000  named  varieties  and 
breeders’  selections  were  tested.  In¬ 
cluded  were  all  the  types  previously 
mentioned.  None  was  found  entirely 
hardy  in  the  rigorous  Wyoming  cli¬ 
mate. 

Seeds  from  open-pollenated  flowers 
were  saved  from  all  plants  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  milder  winters  and  matured 
a  seed  crop.  Thousands  of  seedlings 
were  grown  and  tested.  Cold  winters 
selected  the  hardiest  ones,  short  sea¬ 
sons  selected  the  early-bloomers  and 
strong  winds  selected  the  sturdy  bush- 
type  plants. 

After  many  years  of  this  procedure 
the  progenies  become  fairly  pure  for 
earliness,  hardiness  and  desirable  bush 
type.  Several  selections  were  made  and 


A  closeup  of  one  of  the  lovely  white  seedlings 
in  the  same  planting. 
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introduced  to  the  trade,  including  An¬ 
kara,  Dakota,  Flicka,  Hidatsa,  Waku, 
Overley  and  Roza. 

Later  these  parental  lines  were  out- 
crossed  to  large  flowered  but  less  har¬ 
dy  garden  types  to  improve  their  flower 
quality.  From  this  breeding  the  vari¬ 
eties  Bridger,  Buffalo,  Mavrick,  San 
Saba  and  Togwotee  were  developed. 
These  were  introduced  to  the  trade 
last  year. 

This  hardy  parental  material  was 
early  shared  with  other  chrysanthemum 
breeders  and  became  the  principal 
source  of  hardiness  in  the  varieties 
developed  by  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  Nebraska  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

For  the  colder  parts  of  Colorado 
and  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  areas  farther  north,  these  Chey¬ 
enne  varieties  are  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  the  hardiest  available.  For  areas 
with  milder  climates  there  is  a  much 
wider  selection  of  varieties.  In  making 
such  selections  the  catalogs  from  east¬ 
ern  and  mid-western  nurseries,  adver¬ 
tising  hardy  varieties,  may  not  be  of 
much  help  because  our  climate  is  so 
different  from  theirs.  Instead  the  local 
nurserymen,  garden  advisors  and  ex¬ 
perienced  gardeners  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  adapted  varieties.  With 
new  varieties  which  have  not  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  our  area,  one 
should  proceed  with  caution.  It  takes 
several  years  to  adequately  test  a  new 
variety. 

Chrysanthemums  are  well  adapted 
to  our  alkaline  soils  and  our  bright 
sunshine.  They  thrive  either  in  full 
sun  or  partial  shade.  They  grow  in  a 
wide  variety  of  soils.  Being  heavy 
feeders  they  prefer  a  soil  rich  in  nutri¬ 
ents.  Established  plantings  will  benefit 
from  a  liberal  top  dressing  of  manure 
which  may  be  applied  either  during 


the  growing  season  or  when  the  plants 
are  dormant.  A  complete  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  substituted  if  necessary. 

Chrysanthemums  are  usually  planted 
in  spring.  However,  this  is  one  peren¬ 
nial  that  does  not  mind  being  moved 
at  any  time,  even  when  in  full  bloom. 
The  clumps  are  simply  dug  and  reset 
in  the  new  location.  The  modern  nur¬ 
sery  practice  of  growing  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  containers  makes  off-season 
planting  easier.  As  previously  men¬ 
tioned  chrysanthemums  generally  ben¬ 
efit  from  dividing  at  least  every  two 
years.  Cushion  types  can  be  left  longer 
to  form  bigger  clumps. 

Insects  sometimes  attack  chrysan¬ 
themums.  Aphids  may  infest  the  ten¬ 
der  tips,  requiring  treatment  with  a 
suitable  insecticide.  A  troublesome 
grub  sometimes  attacks  the  roots  and 
base  of  the  stem  eventually  destroying 
a  whole  planting.  These  pests  are  best 
detected  by  lifting  suspected  clumps 
and  examining  their  undersides  care¬ 
fully.  This  pest  is  controlled  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  soil  around  the  plant  with  a 
chlordane  solution  mixed  according  to 
the  manufacturer’s  directions  for  soil 
drenching. 

Chrysanthemums  are  seldom  af¬ 
fected  with  fungus  diseases  in  our  dry 
climate.  However,  they  are  subject  to 
virus  diseases,  the  commonest  one  be-  I 
ing  evidenced  by  a  yellow  and  green 
mottling  of  the  leaves.  There  is  no  cure 
for  virus  diseases.  Infected  plants 
should  be  dug  out  and  burned.  In  di-  i 
viding,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  in¬ 
clude  any  plant  suspected  of  having 
virus  infection. 

No  garden  can  be  considered  com-  ! 
plete  without  chrysanthemums  to  close 
the  season  of  flowering.  There  is  still  5 
time  to  set  out  container  grown  plants 
or  field  clumps  and  enjoy  these  color¬ 
ful  flowers  this  fall. 
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PLANT  NOW  WITH  CONTAINER 
GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 

By  John  Cramer 


Manager  Creative  Gardens  Nursery  &  Garden  Shop 


At  the  time  this  copy  comes  off  the 
press  and  you  receive  it  at  your  home, 
Fall  won’t  be  far  away.  Naturally,  none 
of  us  likes  to  hear  about  Fall  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
lovely  Fall.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  temperature 
is  pleasant  and  the  colors  are  beauti¬ 
ful.  We  are  all  getting  up  steam  again 
to  do  some  garden  work.  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  inspires  us  to  do  so.  When  we 
look  around  seeds  are  falling;  what 
could  be  a  better  indication  that  this  is 
the  most  suitable  time  to  plant.  We  are 
all  ready  and  boiling  over  to  again  get 
our  hands  in  the  good  old  dirt. 

In  the  past  months  we  visited  many 
gardens,  some  of  them  were  on  the 
Look  and  Learn  tours,  so  well  organ¬ 
ized  by  Horticulture  House.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  our  problems  with  various  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Horticultural  field  and  are 
full  of  ideas.  We  noticed  in  the  months 
past  that  some  of  our  planting  ar¬ 
rangements  were  not  too  good;  some 


of  the  foliage,  the  textures,  or  the 
colors  were  not  quite  the  way  we 
wanted  them.  We  were  also  concerned 
about  the  heights;  some  were  too  low, 
others  too  high,  some  places  needed 
filling  in.  With  all  this  information 
gathered  up,  we  now  can  go  to  a  Gar¬ 
den  Center  or  Nursery  where  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  awaits  us.  Here  we  find 
a  great  assortment  of  well  filled  bins 
of  many  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs, 
roses,  and  perennials  which  have  all 
been  grown  in  containers.  Now  we  can 
see,  right  in  front  of  us,  the  plants  we 
have  visualized  growing  in  a  particular 
spot  of  our  yard. 

We  make  our  selection.  The  next 
step,  and  this  is  where  we  used  to  get 
into  trouble,  is  the  actual  buying  of 
the  plants  at  this  time.  It  is  not  too 
long  ago  that  the  nurseryman  would 
tell  you  “Lady,  can’t  you  see  that  the 
trees  and  shrubs  still  have  their  leaves. 
We  don’t  transplant  any  nursery  stock 
until  we  have  had  a  killing  frost.”  This 
means  that  the  temperature  must  have 
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dropped  enough  that  it  stops  the  sap 
flow  in  the  plant  and  the  leaves  drop 
off.  Then  the  plant  is  dormant  and 
safe  to  transplant.  What  are  we  doing 
today?  Why  do  I  say,  go  to  a  nursery 
now  and  buy  your  plants — don’t  just 
make  selections  and  have  them  tagged 
for  delivery  next  spring.  Pick  out  the 
specimen  plant,  pay  the  salesman,  take 
it  home  and  place  it  in  the  location 
desired.  This  is  a  lot  different  from 
the  way  it  used  to  be.  How  can  we 
do  all  this  today  and  NOT  have  to 
wait  for  this  plant  to  be  dormant?  As 
said  before,  most  Garden  Centers  and 
Nurseries  carry  a  large  assortment  of 
plants  in  containers. 

The  way  to  visualize  this  is  that 
during  the  spring  you  bought  Gerani¬ 
ums  in  flower  pots.  You  carefully 
tapped  these  plants  out  of  the  flower 
pots  and  planted  them  in  the  desired 
location.  There  was  no  shock  to  the 
plants  and  they  kept  right  on  growing. 
You  will  find  it  the  same  way  with 
container  grown  nursery  stock.  You 
buy  a  lovely  plant,  all  leafed  out, 
grown  in  the  container,  and  ready  to 
plant.  Here  again,  when  you  have  this 
plant  at  home  in  your  garden,  you  can 
see  how  you  like  it.  Just  place  the 
container  in  the  spot  you  want  the 
plant  and  see  how  it  looks.  If  not 
quite  satisfied,  you  can  select  another 
spot  by  picking  up  the  container  and 
trying  the  plant  elsewhere.  Maybe 
you  will  find  that  the  foliage  texture, 


the  fall  color,  stands  out  a  lot  more 
in  location  No.  2  than  it  did  in  loca¬ 
tion  No.  1. 

I  am  sure  anyone  who  has  missed 
out  on  this  tremendous  improvement 
of  planting  plants  at  the  time  when 
they  are  at  their  full  glory  has  missed 
a  lot.  The  people  who  have  been  using 
them  can  tell  you  what  a  great  ad¬ 
vancement  this  introduction  of  con¬ 
tainer  grown  nursery  stock  has  been.  I 
Now  you  can  actually  see  what  you 
are  buying.  So,  let’s  all  go  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  Centers  or  Nurseries  and  pick  out 
the  material  we  need.  As  you  can  j 
readily  understand  from  the  above, 
container  grown  nursery  stock  is  the 
perfect  way  to  buy.  It  is  safe  and  you 
can  see  what  you  are  buying. 

There  may  be  one  thing  left  in  the 
back  of  your  mind  which  bothers  you. 
What  about  winter  kill?  Sure,  it  can 
happen  but  that  is  the  same  for  plants 
you  have  already  established  or  the 
plants  you  bought  early  this  spring. 
Early  fall  planting  is  naturally  ad¬ 
vised,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  plants  have 
a  chance  to  get  better  established.  By 
that  we  mean,  the  roots  have  a  chance 
to  get  into  the  ground  and  start  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  water  and  food  elements.  This 
may  be  a  point  to  remember — water 
the  newly  planted  plants  in  winter¬ 
time.  So,  once  again,  let’s  go  and  see 
what  these  Garden  Centers  and  Nur¬ 
series  have  to  offer. 


“And  if  Gentlemen  which  have  little  else  to  doe,  would  be  ruled  by  me,  I  would  advise 
them  to  spend  their  spare  time  in  their  Gardens,  either  in  digging,  setting,  weeding,  or  the 
like,  then  which  there  is  no  better  way  in  the  world  to  preserve  health.  If  a  man  want  an 
Appetite  to  his  Victualls,  the  smell  of  the  Earth  new  turned  up,  by  digging  with  a  Spade 
will  produce  it,  and  if  he  be  inclined  to  a  Consumption  it  will  recover  him.  Gentlewomen, 
if  the  ground  be  not  too  wet,  may  doe  themselves  much  good  by  kneeling  upon  a  Cushion 
and  weeding.  And  thus  both  sexes  might  divert  themselves  from  Idleness,  and  evill  Com¬ 
pany,  which  oftentimes  prove  the  ruine  of  many  ingenious  people.” 

—  William  Coles,  1657. 

Landscape  Contractor  LEW  HAMMER  WE  5-5938 
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COMPOSTING 

By  Mrs.  John  Scott 
Colorado  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs 


September  is  convention  time  for 
the  Federation.  Many  local  clubs 
:  change  officers  along  with  the  state, 
too. 

At  the  State  convention  in  Love¬ 
land,  Sept.  7-8-9,  the  following  officers 
'  were  elected: 

:  President— Mrs.  C.  C.  Buckbee,  4190  De¬ 
pew,  Denver  12 

I  First  Vice-President— Mrs.  R.  C.  Wilson, 
3995  So.  Pennsylvania,  Englewood 
Second  Vice-President— Mrs.  W.  D.  Ela, 
1006  Main  St.,  Grand  Junction 
Third  Vice-President — Mr.  W.  M.  Fleischer, 
1642  Claremont  Ave.,  Pueblo 
Fourth  Vice-President— Mrs.  E.  G.  McRae, 
Sr.,  Dolores 

Recording  Secretary  —  Mrs.  Esther  Holtz, 
833  Lincoln  PL,  Boulder 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Donald  R. 

Moss,  4735  Saulsbury,  Wheatridge 
Treasurer— Mrs.  E.  W.  Mintken,  Box  867, 
Idaho  Springs 

Before  Loveland  (our  30th  annual), 
there  was  Houston,  Tex.,  and  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  which  some  of  our 
'members  attended  including:  Mrs.  D. 
W.  Viles,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Mattocks,  Mrs. 
Vivian  Christensen  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
(C.  C.)  Buckbee.  Later,  reporting  be¬ 
fore  the  Judges  Council,  Ruth  com¬ 
mented  upon  some  of  the  high-lights 
and  side-lights  to  wit : 

“A  Garden  Club  Member  must — 
Look  like  a  girl; 

Think  like  a  man; 

Act  like  a  lady; 

Work  like  a  dog.” 

After  all  this,  should  she  become 
an  arranger  of  sorts  or  a  judge  this 
G.  C.  member  could  say: 

“I  ain’t  what  I  ought  to  be, 

I  ain’t  what  I  aim  to  be,  — 

But  I  sure  ain’t  what  I  used  to  be.” 

Our  National  Flower  Show  Schools 
chairman,  Mrs.  William  H.  Barton, 
j  in  referring  to  Abstract  and  Parabolic 
(Curve  arrangements  (From  The  Vo¬ 


lunteer  Gardener ,  Tenn.)  quoted  these 
lines : 

“Don’t  be  a  square,  get  hep  to  the 
new, 

It  must  be  judged,  by  a  judge  like 
you.” 

Contrary  to  what  some  judges  may 
have  thought,  National  Council  wants 
them  to  exhibit  in  competition,  not  just 
once  or  twice  a  year,  but  again  and 
again.  Which  means  that  all  ’61  shows 
would  be  doing  the  Federation,  them¬ 
selves  and  the  judges  a  favor  by  having 
one  or  more  classes  open  to  all  judges, 
and  limited  to  same. 

Many  of  our  judges  (Herb  Gundell, 
Pat  Gallavan  and  Lee  Ashley,  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few)  and  exhibitors  (Sue  Kelly 
of  the  Cottonwood  Shop,  for  example) 
make  part  or  all  of  their  living  from 
gardening  and  related  activities  — 
teaching,  writing,  lecturing,  etc.  But 
this  does  not  disqualify  them  from  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  an  amateur  show,  accord¬ 
ing  to  National  Council’s  standards, 
or  any  other  organization’s,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Quoting  from  the  Flower  Show 
School  Directive,  Jan.  ’58: 

“The  Amateur  Flower  Arranger  is 
one  who  does  not  charge  and  accept 
a  stated  fee  (the  italics  are  mine,  it’s 
all  right  to  dicker  a  little,  eh)  above 
travel,  equipment,  and  plant  material 
expense  for  services  as  lecturer  and 
demonstrator  on  the  subject  of  Flower 
Arrangement.”  In  fact,  we  owe  these 
gardeners  a  great  big  “Thank-You” 
for  helping  bring  our  shows  from  the 
milk-bottle  to  the  champagne  stage. 
And  I  was  reading  where  even  the 
designers  who  call  themselves  profes¬ 
sional,  win  only  one  third  of  the  time. 
A  lot  of  amateurs  can  tie  that. 
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Before  leaving  this  amateur  versus 
professional,  I  want  to  mention  two 
who  are  well  known  in  their  fields.  The 
one,  Mrs.  Marion  Black  Williams, 
Colorado  Springs,  District  Director  for 
the  Garden  Writers  of  America  As¬ 
sociation,  an  avid  reader  of  the  Green 
Thumb  and  author  of  “How  our  Gar¬ 
den  Grew”  in  Popular  Gardening,  July. 
Mrs.  Williams  is  well  grounded  in  gar¬ 
dening  and  tells  it  most  interestingly  in 
many  publications. 

The  other  celebrity  is  Mr.  Mann  of 
the  Cliff  Mann  Floral  School,  Denver. 
In  an  illustrated  talk,  he  showed  an 
O’Bowl  (trade  .name)  for  holding 
oasis  that  you  might  like.  His  arrangers 
made  several  pyramid  designs  that 
could  be  viewed  from  any  direction, 
that  it  might  be  fun  to  imitate.  He  used 
the  term  “Front-face”  for  not  free¬ 
standing.  His  corsages  were  sprayed 
with  Clear  Guard  for  better  keeping. 
An  orchid,  he  said,  could  be  worn  up¬ 
side  down,  because  it  sometimes  grew 
in  that  position.  Several  designs  for 
the  bathroom,  ladies  boudoir  and  bar 
were  shown.  Sno-Pak  was  one  of  the 
fillers  he  thought  helped  preserve  flow¬ 
ers.  One  exceptionally  striking  ar¬ 
rangement  used  white  roses  with  very 
dark  green  foliage.  In  his  designs,  for 
this  special  occasion,  just  one  kind  of 
flower  was  used,  and  usually  just  one 
color.  Try  this  for  a  church,  stage,  or 
any  large  area  where  the  arrangements 
must  be  viewed  from  a  distance.  It’s 
dramatic. 


Wherever  gardeners  convene,  some-: 
time  during  the  meeting,  the  subject 
of  artificial  flowers  is  sure  to  come  up 
— and  not  from  seed,  either.  I’m  of 
the  personal  opinion  that  they  have 
their  uses — hospitals,  people  with  cer-  j 
tain  allergies,  hot  display  windows,  I 
demonstration  work,  etc.  Attempting 
to  ignore  or  give  them  the  this- 
isn’t-socially-acceptable  treatment,  re¬ 
minds -me  of  the  days  when  women; 
didn’t  smoke  in  public.  But  they 
smoked,  and  the  speculation  as  to  who 
did  probably  prompted  others  to  light- 
up.  It’s  the  foliage  that  leaves  the  most 
to  be  desired.  Strip  them  of  their; 
artificial  leaves,  and  use  with  ever¬ 
greens  or  houseplants  or  florist’s  green-! 
ery  of  long  lasting  reputation.  Hope;! 
your  money  holds  out. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  new  vari¬ 
eties  I  tried  out  in  my  garden  this  year. 
Three  Sonjanas,  the  ornamental  climb-1 
ing  strawberry,  costing  about  $7.00 
better  get  going  on  the  trellis  or  they’ll! 
be  amongst  the  missing  another  year.! 
The  trio  arrived  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  the  green  of  vigor.  They  never 
stopped  trying  to  make  fruit,  which 
I  never  ceased  to  flustrate.  But  as  for 
making  runners  up  the  wire  fence,  or 
anywhere  else.  No.  They  just  set. 
Strawberries  have  long  been  a  hobby 
with  me,  perhaps  I’ve  lost  my  knack. 

As  for  Armstrong’s  Grandiflora, 
Pink  Parfait  and  Hybrid  Tea,  Duet, 
they’re  all  the  advertisements  claim 
them  to  be — and  that’s  a  lot.  Pink! 


Preserve  the  Health  and  Beauty  of  Your  Trees  with 

Swingle  Care 

SWINGLE 

TREE  SURGERY  COMPANY 

620  So.  Dahlid  FR  7-8123 
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Parfait  reminds  me  of  a  corsage,  a 
bride,  a  little  girl  having  tea  with  her 
dolls.  Its  petals  feel  silky,  but  they  are 
deceptively  durable.  Duet  has  spunk. 
I  picked  some  in  full  bloom,  placed 
them  in  a  glass  in  the  kitchen,  where 
they  remained  for  a  week  (without  so 
much  as  a  change  of  water)  and  they 
looked  all  right,  until  touched.  They 
collapsed,  then.  Duet  is  definitely  an 
arranger’s  rose.  Both  varieties  have 
sturdy  canes,  show  good  substance  and 
have  bloomed  all  summer  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  care.  Buy  them. 

Fall,  for  me,  is  the  time  to  trans¬ 
plant.  I  divide  the  perennials  and  move 
those  that  didn’t  re-act  as  I  thought 
they  should,  as  to  height,  width,  color, 
etc.  I  also,  get  rid  of  those  plants  that 
are  run-of-the-mill.  I  want  a  plant  that 
will  do  something  for  my  landscape, 
excel  as  a  cutting  flower,  and  if  dried 
have  an  interesting  form,  texture  or 
color  that  can  later  be  converted  into 
Brittle-Beauty-Bouquets  or  designs. 
The  seasons  are  too  short  and  the 
elements  too  temperamental  to  tamper 
with  anything  but  posies  that  please. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  what  to  plant 


HYPON^C 

Soluble  PLANT  FOOD  Complete  (  ‘  1 
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den  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  and  lawn.  Clean! 
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send  SI  for  10-oz.  can,  postpaid.  Makes  60  gallons. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  CO..  Copley  II.  Ohio.  U  S.A. 


to  satisfy  those  demands  (or  others) 
have  a  look  at  The  Concise  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Favorite  Flowers  compiled  by 
Marjorie  P.  Johnson,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Flower  Grower  and  edited  by 
Montague  Free.  There  may  be  other 
and  better  sources,  but  the  idea  is  you 
can  make  your  garden  work  for  you, 
instead  of  you  working  for  it. 

September’s  full  of  fruits,  fall  foliage 
and  mums.  They’re  all  easily  arranged. 
September’s  a  back-to-school  month, 
too,  and  we’re  all  aflutter.  A  timely 
show  schedule  (adapted  to  other  home 
and  social  functions)  might  be  “School 
Daze”.  At  any  rate,  create  your  de¬ 
signs  around  the  little  Red  School 
House;  an-apple-for-the-teacher;  yel¬ 
low  school  buses;  school  bells;  lunch 
pails;  books  —  the  three  R’s;  slates, 
now  called  chalk  boards;  pencil  boxes; 
signs  saying  “School  Crossings”,  “First 
Grade”,  “Principal”  etc.;  or  wall  cards 
—  illustrated  penmanship,  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  etc.;  you’ll  come  up  with  more 
and  better  ideas.  Hope  you  get  an  A, 
or  is  it  an  E  for  Effort?  See  you  in 
November  if  the  Goblins  don’t  get  me. 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 
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ORGANIC  GARDENING  AND  COMPOSTING 


Several  months  ago  we  received  a  letter  asking,  “What  is  organic  garden¬ 
ing ?”  We  referred  it  to  Mrs.  John  Newman  who  has  practiced  organic  garden¬ 
ing  for  many  years.  Below  is  her  reply. 


Dear  Friend: 

I  shall  try  to  answer  the  question 
in  your  last  letter,  “What  is  meant  by 
Organic  Gardening?” 

Organic  Gardening  is  nature’s  way 
of  gardening.  The  vegetation  wilts  and 
falls,  the  wind  blows  soil  on  to  it,  then 
the  birds  and  animals  deposit  their 
droppings  upon  it,  the  rain  and  snow 
moisten  it.  After  a  while  there  is 
formed  a  thin  layer  of  very  black  rich 
soil. 

We,  of  course,  can’t  do  it  that  slowly 
so  we  make  compost  piles.  There  are 
several  ways  of  doing  that.  One  a  very 
quick  way.  It  is  ready  in  about  ten  or 
twelve  days.  The  large  piles  that  are 
built  up  slowly  and  covered  with  soil 
are  ready  in  about  seven  to  nine  weeks. 
The  undecayed  material  is  screened 
out  and  used  as  a  starter  for  a  new  pile. 

Another  way  is  to  use  organic  fer¬ 
tilizers.  I  use  mostly  Atlas  Fish  Emul¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  expensive,  as  you  use 
only  one  tablespoon  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  When  we  had  the  large  garden 
we  put  a  bottle  of  emulsion  on  the 
hose  and  sprinkled  it  out,  finishing 
with  clear  water  to  wash  the  fertilizer 
off  the  leaves  onto  the  ground.  The 
fertilizer  was  then  cultivated  in  when 
the  ground  was  workable.  I  also  use 
some  Milorganite.  I  am  sure  there  are 
other  organic  fertilizers,  but  these  are 
the  two  I  use. 

When  the  compost  is  ready,  I  al¬ 
ways  work  a  shovel  full  into  the 
ground  where  I  am  going  to  plant.  If 
you  are  planting  in  rows,  pile  the  com¬ 
post  about  six  inches  deep  then  till  it 
in.  Remark  the  row  and  plant. 

In  transplanting  I  always  water  the 
plants  in  with  a  solution  of  the  Fish 
Emulsion.  I  very  seldom  loose  a  plant. 
Have  moved  my  roses  in  July  and 
every  one  came  along  fine.  I  don’t 


advise  you  to  move  yours  at  that  time, 
but  when  you  plan  to  sell  the  ground 
and  must  move  what  you  want  to  save, 
try  my  method. 

If  your  soil  is  built  up  by  organic 
fertilization,  your  plants  will  be  very 
healthy.  Healthy  plants  resist  pests  and 
diseases  so  that  sprays  are  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  soil  will  be  very  friable.  It 
will  be  extremely  easy  to  work  in.  The 
weeds  will  come  out  easily  and  the 
cultivating  will  be  no  trick  at  all. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  your  ques¬ 
tion.  If  not,  call  again  and  I  shall  try 
to  do  better. 

Sincerely, 

J.  W.  N. 


FERTOSAN 


compost 

accelerator 


This  BACTERIA  CONCENTRATE  will  rot 
down  garden  waste,  grass  cuttings,  leaves, 
etc.,  into  valuable  compost  (manure)  quick¬ 
ly.  Free  instructions. 

NO  digging  #NO  turning  #  Simple  #  Safe 

From  Western  Seed  Co.,  and 
all  good  seedsmen. 


SK  6-0789 

JOHN  VAN  WYK 

LANDSCAPING 


New  Lawns  •  Planting  •  Fertilizing 
Roto  Tilling 

2101  South  Adams  Denver  10,  Colo. 


PINE  CONES 

Complete  line  Pacific  Coast  forest  cones 
from  %  inch  cedar  to  foot  long  sugar  pine. 
For  decorative  and  educational  purposes. 
Beautiful  all-cone  wreaths;  December  ever¬ 
greens,  too.  Booklet — Western  Tree  Cones. 
1925  BROOKLANE,  CORVALLIS,  OREGON 
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The  following  method  of  making  compost  is  a  partial  reprint  of  an  article 
entitled  “Compost  in  Six  Weeks”  from  the  October-November  1958  Green 
Thumb.  It  was  written  by  Melanie  Brown  from  information  provided  by  Mrs. 
Jan  Schoo. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  COMPOST 

There  are  many  methods  of  com¬ 
posting.  Mrs.  Schoo  uses  the  for¬ 
mula  perfected  by  the  late  Sir  Al¬ 
bert  Howard.  She  has  speeded  up 
this  classical  or  “Indore”  method 
from  three  months  to  about  six 
weeks  by  shredding  or  cutting  up 
vegetable  and  animal  residues  and 
turning  the  piles  more  often.  The 
same  proportions  are  used  —  two 
thirds  vegetable  and  one  third  ani¬ 
mal  residues  with  a  layer  of  earth 
on  top.  The  addition  of  Fertosan 
helps  stimulate  bacterial  growth  in 
the  breakdown. 

Almost  any  vegetable  matter  can 
be  used  —  leaves,  weeds,  stalks, 
chaff,  grass  clippings,  kitchen 
wastes,  coffee  and  tea  grounds, 
spoiled  hay,  corn  flower  stalks,  oys¬ 
ter  and  egg  shells,  sawdust,  pine 
tieedles,  hedge  trimmings,  pomace, 
sea  weed,  cottonseed  meal,  cocoa 
bean  shell,  brewery  hops,  etc.  For 
animal  matter,  horse,  cow,  swine, 
sheep,  or  chicken  manures  are  ex¬ 
cellent  because  they  contain  20% 
bacteria  from  the  digestive  tracts 
where  they  broke  down  food  for 
the  animals.  If  these  aren’t  avail¬ 
able,  scraps  of  meat  and  fish  from 
the  table  may  be  used,  or  dried 
blood,  bonemeal,  hornmeal,  or 
tankage  can  be  purchased.  Your 
local  seed  store  or  hardware  store 
can  order  these  for  you. 

SUBSTANCES  NOT  TO  USE 

1.  Any  chemically  sprayed  ma¬ 
terial  because  it  may  retard  bacterial 
action. 

2.  Charcoal,  it  withstands  decay 
for  too  long  a  time. 

3.  Dish  water,  greasy  matter  in¬ 
terferes  with  air  supply. 

4.  Coal  ashes  have  same  effect 
as  charcoal. 


5.  Walnut  leaves  have  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  as  do  the  roots  and  husks. 

6.  Sawdust,  when  it  is  over  5% 
of  the  amount  of  materials  in  the 
heap. 

7.  Waste  paper  because  of 
chemical  treatment  in  bleaching 
which  retards  decomposition. 

LOCATION  OF  A  COMPOST 
HEAP 

The  best  location  is  a  flat  area, 
well-drained  and  close  to  a  supply 
of  water.  It  should  be  enclosed  by 
fence,  hedge,  or  walk,  or  if  it  is 
small  enough,  in  a  box.  The  size 
of  a  compost  pile  is  adaptable  to 
the  amount  of  space  available.  The 
top  of  it  should  be  saucer  shaped 
to  hold  rain  water  or  tap  water.  A 
pile  should  be  kept  as  damp  as  a 
squeezed  out  sponge.  Mrs.  Schoo 
uses  six  wooden  boxes.  The  first 
one  is  used  to  accumulate  garden  or 
vegetable  wastes.  The  second  starts 
the  process  with  a  mixture  of  two 
thirds  vegetable  and  one  third  ani¬ 
mal  refuse.  When  the  second  box 
is  full  it  is  dumped  in  the  third  and 
so  on  until '  by  the  sixth  box  it  is 
finished.  Boxes  one  and  six  should 
be  larger  than  the  other  four. 

During  the  initial  breakdown, 
properly  made  compost  reaches  a 
temperature  of  1*60  degrees  which 
will  kill  all  weed  seeds.  During  this 
stage,  it  should  be  turned  frequent¬ 
ly  and  kept  damp.  Otherwise  air 
loving  bacteria  will  not  live  and  the 
heap  will  putrify.  As  this  fermen¬ 
tation  takes  place  the  pile  will 
shrink  to  about  one  third  its  orig¬ 
inal  size.  Turning  the  material  in 
succeeding  boxes  is  less  important 
because  a  new  type  of  bacteria  takes 
over  that  is  not  as  dependent  on 
air.  While  there  is  still  undecom¬ 
posed  matter,  though,  turning  is 
advised. 
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TIME  TO  START  COMPOST 

Fall  or  spring  is  the  best  time  for 
making  compost.  Mature  compost 
can  be  put  on  as  a  mulch  in  fall  or 
as  a  fertilizer  and  soil  conditioner 
in  spring.  In  fall,  half  finished  com¬ 
post  may  be  applied  because  by 
spring  decomposition  will  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  addition  of  bonemeal 
and  cottonseed  meal  increases  its 
worth  as  a  fertilizer. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  COMPOST 

It  is  best  to  apply  compost  only 
to  the  top  four  inches  of  soil  after 
it  has  been  spaded  up.  This  has  a 
double  purpose  — -  it  provides  plant 
food  and  serves  as  an  effective 
mulch  against  extremes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  hard  rains,  etc.  Apply  com¬ 
post  liberally,  1-3  inches  thick 
every  year.  Finished  compost  can¬ 
not  burn.  If  you  wish  a  higher  anal¬ 
ysis,  add  a  commercial  fertilizer. 
Organic  gardeners  never  add  any¬ 


thing  of  chemical  nature  but  prefer  s 
raising  the  nitrogen-phosphorous-  j 
potash  content  by  adding  1  part 
cottonseed  meal,  1  part  fish  meal,  | 
2  parts  bonemeal,  and  2  parts 
woodash  or  greensand.  These  willi 
equal  Morgro  or  some  other  similar  I 
commercial  fertilizer  in  nitrogen-  i 
phosphorous-potash  content.  Com¬ 
post  is  best  when  applied  soon  after  j 
it  is  completed.  However,  it  will  f 
not  hurt  it  to  stand  awhile.  If  this  ; 
is  necessary,  turn  the  pile  from  time 
to  time  and  cover  it  with  burlap  or 
with  a  heavy  mulch  of  straw  or 
spagnum  moss  until  you  are  ready 
to  use  it.  For  greater  bulk,  add  peat 
moss. 


If  there  are  any  further  questions, 
Mrs.  Jan  H.  Schoo,  2650  Dexter, 
Tele.  DE  3-1249  will  be  glad  to 
answer  them  or  to  show  her  com¬ 
post  boxes. 


MARSHALL 

NURSERIES 

Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscaping  with  Personality 

5825  W.  16th  Avenue 

BEImont  7-0445 

LEE  CHAMBERS -THE  TREE  SURGEON 

Now  a  Member  of  the  NATIONAL  ARBORIST  ASSOCIATION 

Specializing  in  good  care  and  maintenance  of  your  trees, 
shrubs  and  evergreens. 

FRemont  7-0036  Fully  Licensed-Insured  850  Kearney  Street 


MEMBER 


TOWER  NURSERY 


COLFAX  AVI. 


17050  Smith  Road,  Aurora,  Colorado 

A  Complete  Line 
of  container  grown  NurseryStock 

GREENHOUSE 

2060  Tower  Road 
Phone  EMpire  6-3377 
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This  character  willow  tree  at  Applewood  Mesa  was  saved  by  shifting  the  alignment  of  the  street. 

Out  Where  The  Plains  Meet  The  Mountains 


By  Pauline  Steele 


iT^HERE  is  a  unique  subdivision  of 
A  new  homes.  Unique  in  that  it  con¬ 
tains  many  large  and  beautiful  trees. 
These  trees  were  part  of  the  land  be¬ 
fore  the  home  building  began,  yet  the 
building  activities  have  not  disturbed 
a  single  bough.  The  success  of  this 
community  is  proof  that  progress  and 
beauty  can  be  strong  partners.  This 
combination  takes  vision  and  a  man 
who  truly  appreciates  the  worth  of  a 
tree,  not  in  dollars  and  cents  —  he 
knows  that,  too — but  the  tree’s  worth 
in  shade,  its  long  years  of  growth,  and 
its  aesthetic  value  to  his  subdivision. 
He  has  written  covenants  to  protect 
them.  Drive  out  to  Applewood  Mesa, 
take  a  lunch,  hike  over  the  trails  and 
!see  for  yourself. 

Our  subdivider  with  vision  is  Mr. 
Myron  Bunger.  He  grew  up  in  this 
area.  His  people  were  Wheatridge 
truck  farmers.  They  loved  their  land. 
His  kinship  to  trees  is  strong  and  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Mayor  Speer  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Denver’s  tree  lined 
streets.  To  insure  continued  planting 
in  his  community  he  has  purchased 
and  distributed  over  400  seedless  cot¬ 
tonwood  trees  and  is  maintaining  a 
trial  nursery  at  his  home.  This  nursery 
contains  many  unusual  and  hard  to 
grow  trees  and  shrubs. 


Let  Mr.  Bunger  introduce  you  to 
the  “natives.”  On  the  slopes  of  the 
mesa  he  showed  us  Mountain  Ma¬ 
hogany,  Paint  Brush,  Prickly  Pear, 
Chokecherry,  Wild  Plum,  Native  Clem¬ 
atis,  and  Western  Virgin’s  Bower. 
Yuccas  were  in  all  their  spring  glory 
when  we  visited  there.  A  trip  along 
the  trails  revealed  many  Colorado  wild 
flowers  and  native  grasses.  The  steep 
slopes  of  Table  Mountain  were  bright 
with  Indian  Paint  Brush. 

Buyers  are  encouraged,  yea,  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  natural  contour  of 
their  site.  Mr.  Bunger  will  point  out 
the  lichen  covered  rocks  and  suggest 
how  they  may  be  preserved  and  used 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Sites  are 
spacious,  and  irregular  in  size — pro¬ 
viding  the  most  in  quiet  Western  living. 
It  is  delightfully  different. 

How  do  the  present  residents  like 
their  area?  Do  they  cooperate  in  the 
preservation  of  the  trees,  the  growth, 
and  contour?  They  do,  and  they  have 
added  to  the  native  plantings. 

Drive  through  the  many  miles  of 
winding  streets,  first  through  the  gen¬ 
tle  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa,  then 
on  the  steeper  slopes  of  Table  Moun¬ 
tain.  See  for  yourself  this  subdivision 
that  is  truly  different. 
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INDOOR  GARDENING  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Helen  Zeiner  will  begin  a  new  class  on  house  plants  October  17.  It 
will  run  through  November  14.  Classes  will  be  held  at  Botanic  Gardens  House 
from  2-3:30  p.m.  on  Mondays  only.  Registration  is  $5.00  per  person  and  must 
be  in  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  Office  by  October  10. 


Home  Landscaping  Course.  Thursday  evenings,  September  22  through 
November  17,  7  to  8:40  p.m.,  at  the  Colorado  Medical  Center,  Building  A-2, 
19th  and  Birch,  Denver.  Registration  fee  is  $10.00.  M.  Walter  Pesman, 
Instructor. 


'  DIG  THESE  QUESTIONS 


Question :  When  can  I  divide  my 
tulips? 

Answer:  Tulips  may  be  divided 
from  the  present  time  until  the  ground 
freezes.  They  may  be  reset  immedi¬ 
ately.  A  depth  of  10  to  12  inches  is 
recommended  for  this  area. 


Question :  What  is  meant  by  “ hard¬ 
ening  off”  plants? 

Answer:  By  “hardening  off”  plants, 
we  mean  gradually  decreasing  the 
amount  of  water  given  them,  thus  dis¬ 
couraging  succulent  growth  which 
readily  winter  kills.  At  this  time  of 
year,  lawns  should  be  watered  less 
frequently  than  in  summer.  Cutting 
waterings  down  to  once  a  week  or 
once  every  ten  days  promotes  good 
root  growth  and  puts  the  tops  in  “win¬ 
ter  condition”.  Shrubs  and  trees  should 
also  be  watered  less  frequently,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  harder  woody  growth  which 
will  not  be  readily  winter-killed. 


Question :  My  tomato  plants  are 
loaded  with  green  tomatoes  which  i 
know  will  not  all  ripen  before  frost 
Can  I  ripen  these  in  the  house  in  any 
way? 

Answer:  When  frost  threatens,  care 
fully  pick  the  green  tomatoes  ana 
wrap  each  individually  in  a  piece  ol 
newspaper.  Store  in  a  box  in  a  coo 
place  such  as  a  fruit  cupboard  in  c 
basement.  About  once  a  week  unwrap 
and  check  for  ripe  tomatoes.  You  wil 
find  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  ripen¬ 
ing,  so  that  you  may  have  tomatoes  foi 
weeks. 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  YOUR 
LANDSCAPING  NEEDS 

"Makers  of 
Beautiful  Gardens 


’Successfully  serving  the  Denver  area 
for  over  40  years " 

1701  W.  Belleview  Ave.  PY  4-5862 

JUST  NORTH  OF  LITTLETON 


i 


THE  GRAND  OPENING  OF  CREATIVE  GARDENS  —  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1 

CREATIVE  GARDENS 

55th  and  Wadsworth  Bypass  Arvada 
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SEASONAL  SUGGESTIONS 


STORE  BU1BS 


MEW 

LAWN 


i 


As  autumn  delicately  and  gracefully  envelopes 
our  majestic  Rockies,  cooler  nights  and  shorter 
days  cause  us  to  glance  toward  the  mountains.  We 
can  see  the  color  nibbling  at  the  quakies  in  the 
high  country.  Just  a  smattering  here  and  there  at 
first,  but  by  late  September  the  pace  begins  to 
quicken.  Entire  forests  burst  forth  in  a  new  cloak 
of  yellow  as  the  greens  of  summer  disintegrate 
before  the  forces  of  nature.  Slowly  and  steadily 
this  yellow  mantle  advances  down  the  mountain¬ 
side,  splashed  here  and  there  with  the  reds  of  the 
shrub  maple  and  sumac.  Truly,  autumn  is  a  spec¬ 
tacular  time  in  the  Rockies,  but  we  have  to  get 
out  to  see  and  enjoy  it.  Set  aside  a  weekend  for 
one  of  the  trips  suggested  by  the  map  on  the  front 
cover. 

The  changes  of  nature  have  also  crept  into  our 
gardens.  We  find  that  orange,  yellow,  and  bronze 
flowers  become  more  prominant.  Many  shrubs 
and  trees  take  on  added  interest  as  their  fruits  and 
berries  ripen  and  color.  Their  leaves,  like  the 
aspen,  also  begin  to  color.  The  majority  are  yel¬ 
low,  but  a  few,  like  the  sumac,  euonymous  and 
oaks,  present  vivid  red  and  orange  displays.  Now 
is  the  time  to  observe  these  plants  that  transform 
a  dull  fall  picture  into  a  beautiful  and  colorful 
scene.  Take  note  of  the  ones  you  would  like  to 
have  in  your  garden  to  round  out  its  period  of 
color  and  bloom. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  your  gar¬ 
den.  If  you  haven’t  a  garden  notebook,  start  one. 
Record  in  it  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past 
growing  season.  This  way  you  won’t  have  to  trust 
a  rusty  memory  next  spring  when  planning  your 
garden. 

Of  course,  all  this  color  change  indicates  that 
winter  is  on  its  way  and  that  we  should  prepare 
our  gardens  for  it.  Tender  bulbs  such  as  glads, 
dahlias,  cannas,  and  tuberous  begonias  must  be 
dug  and  stored.  (See  article  on  page  282.)  Our 
shrub  and  perennial  borders  should  be  mulched, 
and  in  late  October  or  early  November  our  roses 
should  be  hilled  up.  More  about  this  next  issue. 

Our  watering  practices  should  change  so  that 
our  trees,  lawns,  and  shrubs  have  an  opportunity 
to  harden  up  for  winter.  Water  sparingly  until 
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the  end  of  October,  then  give  all  your  plants  a 
good  soaking.  This  may  be  the  final  watering,  but 
don’t  count  on  it.  Keep  your  hoses  handy  and 
water  during  any  prolonged  dry  spells  this  win¬ 
ter. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  there  is  always 
the  question  of  raking.  A  few  loose  leaves  will  not 
hurt  a  lawn,  but  heavy  mats  of  them  will.  Raking 
is  good  exercise  and  the  leaves  accumulated  this 
way  make  excellent  compost.  (See  article  on  page 
295.) 

Remembering  last  September  and  the  heavy 
snow,  it’s  time  to  take  a  close  look  at  our  trees. 
They  have  made  excellent  growth  this  season, 
much  of  it  is  at  the  extremities  where  it  adds  lever¬ 
age  to  snow  or  ice.  Corrective  pruning  can  do 
much  to  eliminate  the  chances  of  storm  breakage. 
Have  a  competent  arborist  check  your  trees  now 
for  poor  structure  and  other  defects.  While  he  is 
checking  he  can  also  advise  you  on  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  dormant  spraying  for  the  control  of 
scale  insects. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan,  buy  and  plant  the 
spring  flowering  bulbs  such  as  tulip,  hyacinth, 
narcissus,  and  crocus.  You’ll  find  an  article  on 
page  268  dealing  with  their  care. 

Don’t  forget  your  tools;  clean  and  repair  them 
before  you  store  them  for  the  winter.  A  light  coat¬ 
ing  of  oil  on  the  metal  parts  will  prevent  them 
from  rusting.  If  you  store  your  hoses  where  they 
will  freeze,  be  sure  to  drain  them. 

Our  last  suggestion  is  really  an  invitation.  We 
would  like  to  invite  you  to  visit  us  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  House  and  become  acquainted  with  our 
wonderful  Helen  Fowler  Library.  It’s  chuck  full 
of  good  gardening  books  that  can  bring  gardening 
pleasures  into  your  homes  during  the  bleak  winter 
days  ahead. 

—PAT 
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P  KEESEn  &  sons 

4201  East  lliff 

SK  6-4040 

4* andicaping  anJ  Contracting 

SP  7-7873 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 

Aerating  Lawns 

AUTOMATIC  UNDERGROUND  SPRINKLING  SYSTEMS 
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A  visit  to  our  garden  shop  is  a  rewarding  experience 
for  the  gardening  enthusiast.  Here  you’ll  find  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  garden  tools,  insecticides  and  plant 
foods  and  other  gardening  accessories  ...  all 
displayed  in  attractive  surroundings.  Courteous,  ex¬ 
perienced  people  are  on  hand  to  serve  you.  May  we 
see  you  soon? 

74  Years  Experience  in  the  Denver  Area. 


A/u/to&tieo, 


1  LI FF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Fall  Bulbs— Daffodils,  Tulips, 
Hyacinths  and  all  the  little 
bulbs. 

Notice  to  Landscapers  and  Nurserymen — We  offer  at 
wholesale — 3000  plus.  Vinca  minor,  Bowles  variety; 

1500  Ajuga;  500  Cerastium  tomentosum;  500  Del¬ 
phinium,  specific  hybrids,  all  colors;  1000  Festuca 
glauca;  500  Boston  Ivy;  500  Engelman  Ivy;  300  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  All  the  above  grown  in  number  10  cans. 

Heavy  and  excellent  quality.  Come  see  them. 

SK  6-5656 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

SK  6-5656 

4750  E.  Miff 

Perennials  —  Over  400  vari¬ 
eties,  80,000  plants. 

4750  E.  Iliff 

COME  AND  SEE  US 

The  most  complete  stock. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Ground  Covers,  Rock 
Garden  Plants,  Hardy  Vines, 
all  in  containers. 

74e  tyieeK 

Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 
909  YORK  STREET 

DENVER  6,  COLORADO 
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Swingle  Tree  Surgery  offering  a  complete  service  to  preserve  the  Beauty 
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FERTOSAN 


compost 

accelerator 


This  BACTERIA  CONCENTRATE  will  rot 
down  garden  waste,  grass  cuttings,  leaves, 
etc.,  into  valuable  compost  (manure)  quick¬ 
ly.  Free  instructions. 

NO  digging  #NO  turning  #  Simple  #  Safe 

From  Western  Seed  Co.,  and 
all  good  seedsmen. 
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Soluble  PLANT  FOOD  Complete 


Grows  Belter  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  of  users  for  over  20  years. 
Simply  dissolve  and  water  your  house  plants,  gar* 
den  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  and  lawn.  Clean! 
Odorless!  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can't  supply, 
send$l  for  I0  or.  can,  postpaid.  Makes  60  gallons. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  CO  .  Copier  tl.  Oh.o,  USA  ( 
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MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and  Evergreens 

McCoy  &  Jensen 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
YUkon  5-1504 


1  LI FF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Fall  Bulbs — Daffodils,  Tulips, 
Hyacinths  and  all  the  little 
bulbs. 

Notice  to  Landscapers  and  Nurserymen — We  offer  at 
wholesale — 3000  plus.  Vinca  minor,  Bowles  variety; 

1500  Ajuga;  500  Cerastium  fomentosum ;  500  Del¬ 
phinium,  specific  hybrids,  all  colors;  1000  Festuca 
glauca ;  500  Boston  Ivy;  500  Engelman  Ivy;  300  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  All  the  above  grown  in  number  10  cans. 

Heavy  and  excellent  quality.  Come  see  them. 

SK  6-5656 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

SK  6-5656 

4750  E.  Iliff 

Perennials  —  Over  400  vari¬ 
eties,  80,000  plants. 

4750  E.  Iliff 

COME  AND  SEE  US 

The  most  complete  stock. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

ILIFF  GARDEN 
NURSERY 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Ground  Covers,  Rock 
Garden  Plants,  Hardy  Vines, 
all  in  containers. 
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The  Green  Thumb  Program — Every 
Saturday  morning  on  KLZ  at  10:15 
a.m. 

Floral  Art  Courses  —  Opportunity 
School.  Every  Thursday,  9  a.m.- 


11:30  a.m.,  1  p.m.-3:30  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m.-9:15  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
except  for  materials. 

FUN  WITH  FLOWERS 

Workshop  I — Botanic  Gardens  House, 
909  York  Street,  10:00  a.m.,  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  II — Lakeside  Denver  Dry 
Goods,  44th  and  Harlan,  10  a.m.,: 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 

Workshop  III — Arapahoe  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Littleton,  9:30  a.m.,  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
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Heart  To  Heart  Talk  From  President  And  Trustees 


To  The  Membership  Of 

The  Colorado  Forestry  And  Horticulture  Association 

By  Scott  Wilmore 

President,  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Assn. 


Arithmetic  is  a  very  simple  science 
and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  what 
it  teaches.  In  our  case  we  must  admit 
that  you  cannot  subtract  more  from 
a  total  than  there  is  to  begin  with.  In 
words  of  a  bank  account,  you  cannot 
spend  more  than  you  put  into  the  ac¬ 
count.  If  you  want  to  keep  your  self- 
respect,  you  stop  spending  before  it 
is  all  gone.  Going  into  debt  will  sim¬ 
ply  put  off  the  evil  day.  It  will  sound 
strange  to  some  of  you  members  to 
learn  that  we  have  been  going  into  the 
red  for  over  a  year.  Let  us  give  you 
the  accounting. 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  August, 
1953,  to  pick  out  a  representative 
date,  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Hor¬ 
ticulture  Association  had  $7,000  in 
a  savings  account.  At  that  time  we 
had  better  than  2,000  members.  We 
had  free  quarters  at  Horticulture 
House  and  our  overhead  on  personnel 
was  $601  per  month.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Green  Thumb  cost  around 
$930  per  issue  on  the  average,  and 
the  advertising  income  averaged  $430 
per  month.  Things  seemed  to  go 
easily  without  any  difficulties. 

That  situation,  however,  did  not 
last.  The  finance  committee  was  point¬ 
ing  out  at  times  that  we  were  spending 
too  much  on  the  Green  Thumb,  and 
a  couple  of  times  we  had  to  cut  down 
the  total  numbers  below  twelve  issues 
per  year.  On  two  different  occasions, 
good  sized  sums  were  taken  from  sav¬ 
ings.  On  January  31,  1959,  we  had 
$1693  left  in  our  savings  account  and 
$600  in  the  checking  account;  with 
a  membership  still  around  2,000. 
Incomes  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1959  were  $1608,  $1280,  $2320,  and 


$953  respectively.  It  jumped  up  to 
$5014  in  May,  due  to  special  gifts  and 
the  Plant  Auction.  In  the  meantime, 
we  had  moved  to  the  Botanic  Gardens 
House,  at  909  York  (on  March  15), 
where  we  have  been  paying  $100  per 
month  rental;  this  being  in  addition 
to  our  other  general  expenses. 

Now,  let  us  jump  to  May,  1960. 
By  that  time  our  savings  account  was 
down  to  $593.84  and  the  checking 
account  was  $250.96.  Salaries  had  in¬ 
creased  to  a  monthly  figure  of  $963.33. 
Expenses  totaled  around  $1700  per 
month  with  incomes  from  January  to 
April  of  $1,329.20,  $1,181.42,  $1,- 
088.94,  and  $1,173.52,  respectively. 
Memberships,  however,  were  2800  on 
May,  1960,  and  a  Plant  Auction  was 
in  the  making,  plus  Look  and  Learn 
Tours.  We  had  hopes  that  we  would 
make  out  all  right,  even  though  the 
Colorado  Garden  Show  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  more  than  22,000  was  a 
horticultural  but  not  a  financial  suc¬ 
cess. 

Then  came  the  disillusionment.  In 
spite  of  the  Plant  Auction  which  netted 
$2,147.04,  and  the  Look  and  Learn 
Tours,  $1,182.70,  and  May  income 
of  $3,622.60,  this  was  not  enough  to 
recoup  our  losses.  We  were  faced 
with  a  constantly  diminishing  bank 
balance  of  $2,918.85  in  July,  $2,- 
150,12  in  August,  and  $1,679.94  in 
September.  Something  had  to  be  done 
and  done  fast. 

A  major  proposal  was  made;  one 
that  had  been  mentioned  a  great  many 
times,  ever  since  909  York  Street  be¬ 
came  headquarters  for  all  horticultural 
activities.  Why  not  combine  our  ac¬ 
tivities  with  those  of  Denver  Botanic 
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Gardens  and  thereby  help  everybody 
concerned?  So  that  is  what  your 
Board  decided  to  do.  As  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1960,  the  assets  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Asso¬ 
ciation,  including  our  Green  Thumb, 
information  services,  the  Helen  Fowl¬ 
er  Library,  the  Herbarium,  our  physi¬ 
cal  assets  (addressograph,  typewrit¬ 
ers,  etc.),  plus  the  good  will  of  our 
membership,  are  turned  over  to  the 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Denver  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens;  who  in  their  turn  are 
planning  to  continue  these  services  for 
the  benefit  of  the  horticulturists  and 
garden  lovers  of  the  area.  So,  we  ask 
for  your  continued  cooperation  dur¬ 
ing  this  transition  period.  We  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  Green  Thumb  will  reach 
you  regularly  in  1961,  and  that  our 
major  activities  will  go  on.  Yours  for 
a  bigger  and  better  future! 


HISTORICAL  RECORDS 

Among  the  prized  possessions  of  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture 
Association  are  old  records  of  the  Colorado  State  Forestry  Association,  which 
was  organized  in  1884.  One  bound  volume  contains  a  History  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  M.  Stone,  president  from  1903-1916,  and 
intended  for  publication.  Following  his  death  in  1916  no  further  action  was 
taken.  There  are  four  books  containing  minutes  of  meetings  from  1884 
through  1947. 

After  looking  over  these  records,  Mrs.  Agnes  Wright  Spring,  State  His¬ 
torian  of  Colorado,  said  that  they  contain  a  valuable  history  of  the  forestry 
and  conservation  movement  in  Colorado  for  that  period.  Mrs.  Spring  of¬ 
fered  the  facilities  of  the  Society  for  storing  these  records  in  air  conditioned 
vaults,  where  they  will  be  protected  against  fire,  theft,  moths,  and  deteriora¬ 
tion.  They  will  be  available  on  short  notice  for  study  and  as  source  material 
for  writers  and  others  interested  in  the  conservation  history  of  the  state. 

This  offer  was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  a 
committee  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  arrangements  for  transfer.  Mrs. 
Alexander  L.  Barbour  and  Fred  R.  Johnson  went  over  the  records  on  October 
12,  1960  and  they  were  deposited  with  the  State  Historical  Society  on  October 
14. 


“Southwest  Gardening,”  by  Rosalie  Doolittle  in  collaboration  with  Harriet 
Tiedebahl,  is  described  as  a  book  written  in  simple  language  for  the  garden 
novice  residing  in  the  Southwest — New  Mexico  and  the  states  surrounding  it. 
A  copy  of  this  was  presented  to  the  Helen  Fowler  Library  of  the  Colorado 
Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Wright  Spring,  State 
Historian  of  Colorado,  on  October  14,  1960. 


MEMBER 


■‘‘©CIA'*'0 


TREES!  OUR  GREATEST  UNIVERSAL  NATURAL  ASSET 

SCHULHOFF  ARBORIST  SERVICE 

Specialists  in  Tree  Care 

HArrison  4-6112 
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Presidents  Long  and  Wilmore  discussing  the  merger  documents. 

|  AT  LAST  WE  ARE  ONE! 

On  November  1,  we  announced  jointly  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens 
:  and  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association  had 
united  forces.. 

This,  we  believe,  will  serve  two  chief  aims: 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  and  to  give  far 
!  better  service  —  under  one  roof  —  to  the  people  of  this  area. 

Headquarters  for  the  new  organization  are  at  Botanic  Gardens 
[House,  909  York  St. 

We  are  all  delighted  that  this  getting  together  is  now  com- 
I  pleted  and  are  confident  that  the  combined  talents  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  two  groups  will  enable  us  to  do,  jointly,  a  more 
effective  job  than  either  could  have  done  separately. 

We  are  already  moving  toward  increasing  our  services  and  making 
them  more  widely  used  and  known.  To  do  so,  we  must  launch  a 
[membership  drive,  immediately.  Our  goal  is  1,000  new  members 
by  January  1,  1961  and  a  total  membership  of  5,000  by  April  30,  1961. 

We  know  you  loyal  readers  of  the  Green  Thumb  will  be  our  best 
(  salesmen.  If  each  of  you  only  brings  in  ONE  NEW  MEMBER,  we  would 
be  not  only  twice  as  large  but  more  than  twice  as  effective ! 

Cost  of  MEMBERSHIP  has  been  raised  to  $5  a  year.  The  increase 
is  absolutely  necessary  —  to  cover  bare  cost  of  publication 
[of  “The  Green  Thumb”;  and  to  expand  the  services  of  Botanic  Gardens. 

With  your  help  in  the  membership  drive,  as  well  as  your  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  all  things  botanical  and  horticultural,  we  will 
[develop  the  best  botanic  garden  in  the  country. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lawrence  A.  Long,  Scott  Wilmore 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Botanic  Gardens  House  is  used  an  average  of  24  meetings  per  month. 
It  is  available  at  a  nominal  fee  (to  cover  cost  of  lights  and  heat)  for  meetings 
of  any  group  allied  to  the  fields  of  botany  or  horticulture.  Call  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens — MA  3-1133,  extension  428. 

The  orchid  show  in  October,  the  first  major  flower  show  ever  held  at 
Botanic  Gardens  House,  drew  more  than  2,000  people. 

The  Shelter  House  for  the  Children’s  garden  across  York  from  the  main 
garden  gate  is  practically  complete.  For  details  of  the  children’s  program 
(which  proved  a  great  success  last  year  and  we  expect  to  expand)  call  Botanic 
Gardens  House. 

A  series  of  courses  are  available  at  Botanic  Gardens  House — on  a  ma¬ 
terials  cost  basis — the  first  of  the  season  on  indoor  plants  is  just  concluding; 
and  on  November  1st,  Dr.  Hildreth  inaugurated  a  12  part  course  (one  each 
month),  sponsored  by  the  arborists  of  the  area. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  Junior  Committee,  composed  of  a  group  of  young 
women  interested  in  gardening  and  The  Gardens,  was  formed  in  August.  Mrs. 
Mckintosh  Brown  is  president. 


It  is  little  known  that  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department  of  Denver  raises 
all  the  flowers  planted  throughout  the  city  at  its  greenhouses  located  in  City  Park. 

Each  year  beginning  in  late  summer,  plants  are  started  from  seeds  and  cut¬ 
tings  for  the  following  year’s  display.  This  means  that  the  plantings  must  be 
planned  a  year  in  advance.  The  planning  of  the  flower  displays  is  done  through 
the  Landscape  Department  in  conjunction  with  the  Supervisors  of  each  District. 
When  the  final  plans  are  made  and  the  necessary  number  of  plants  determined, 
it  is  then  the  job  of  the  Greenhouse  Department  to  raise  the  plants. 

There  are  60,000  square  feet  of  glass  in  this  greenhouse,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  cleanest  in  the  area.  A  total  of  about  190,000  plants  are  raised  for  the 
park  system,  Airport,  Library,  Hospitality  Center,  Botanic  Gardens,  State  Capi¬ 
tol,  Golf  Courses,  Water  Department,  and  various  other  city  installations. 

— Mike  Ulaski 


IT’S  CHRISTMAS  TIME 
at 

CREATIVE  GARDENS 


Gifts  for  all  your  garden  friends.  Pets  for  the  children. 
(Fish,  birds,  hamsters  —  even  monkeys) 

Unique  and  unusual  tree  ornaments.  Do  see  our  fresh  flowers 
and  arrangements.  Lovely  for  your  holiday  entertaining. 

HA  2-1481  55th  and  Wadsworth  Bypass 
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HONORING 

PATRICK  J.  GALLAVAN 

All  too  frequently  we  wait  until  a 
person’s  life  work  is  done  before  we 
give  him  the  honor  that  is  due  him. 

•  But  how  much  better  it  is  to  speak  of 
our  respect  for  and  appreciation  of  a 
person’s  achievements  at  the  end  of 
each  “chapter”  of  the  continuing  bi¬ 
ography.  So  now  that  our  “Pat”  is 
going  into  a  new  field  of  activity,  we 
have  the  good  opportunity  to  wish 
I  him  new  successes  at  the  same  time 
we  speak  of  our  regrets  that  he  is 
leaving  his  present  position.  For  by 
the  time  this  is  in  print,  Pat  will  have 
been  at  work  in  his  new  position  with 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
of  the  City  of  Denver. 

Pat  came  to  us  with  excellent  qualifications  for  the  type  of  work  assigned 
him.  He  had  a  formal  background  in  botany,  having  received  both  his  bache- 
lor’s  degree  and  master’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Denver  Department 
v  of  Botany.  In  addition  to  his  research  experience  in  graduate  study,  he  fur¬ 
ther  did  research  on  tree  maladies  while  working  in  the  Denver  Forestry 
Department.  There  he  contributed  much  to  the  study  of  fire  blight  control, 

I  treatment  of  chlorosis  in  iron-deficient  trees,  and  in  the  identification  of  a 
j  new  disease  in  cutleaf  birch. 

In  addition  to  his  education  and  experience,  he  brought  with  him  a 
quality  of  inestimable  value,  his  charming  personality.  Who  can  look  into  his 
friendly,  smiling  countenance  and  not  be  impressed  by  its  straightforward, 

!  warm-hearted  cordiality?  He  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  good  just  by 
this  radiating  goodwill.  Anybody  would  take  his  advice  on  horticulture  on 
!  his  honest  say-so! 

Pat  has  become  known  to  untold  thousands  through  his  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs  as  the  GREEN  THUMB  GARDENER.  His  accurate,  “folksy” 
!;  presentation  of  information  has  helped  more  home  listeners  than  we  shall  ever 
know.  He  has  been  active  in  numerous  other  organizations,  for  example,  the 
Denver  Men’s  Garden  Club  where  he  has  been  President  and  the  Garden 
li  Writer’s  Association  of  America  where  he  has  been  Secretary.  He  has  been 
a  much  sought-after  speaker  for  garden  clubs  and  has  been  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contributors  to  the  spring  gardening  short-courses  presented  in  various 
I  neighborhoods  with  the  cooperation  of  the  County  Agent. 

As  Manager  for  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association  and 
Editor  of  the  GREEN  THUMB,  he  has  done  a  “whale  of  a  job.”  We  do  not 
j  feel  that  we  have  lost  him  entirely,  as  we  expect  to  have  his  continuing  coopera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  in  our  endeavors.  It  will  take  much  searching  and  real 
jgood  luck  on  our  part  to  find  a  replacement  for  him! 
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A  LOOK  FORWARD 

and  a  glance  backward 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


T^ROM  time  immemorial  mankind 
has  been  fascinated  and  inspired 
by  the  recurrent  rebirth  in  nature.  An 
old  plant  dies;  its  seed  gives  rise  to 
an  even  more  beautiful  one.  Old  leaves 
fall  off;  new  ones  arise  in  due  time. 

The  fable  of  the  phoenix  rising  in 
youthful  freshness  from  the  ashes  of 
the  fire  which  consumed  it,  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  early  mythology. 

This  number  of  the  Green  Thumb 
may  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  the 
full-grown  phoenix  just  before  its  re¬ 
newal.  Or  shall  we  say  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  aspen  glory  preliminary  to 
the  next  spring  growth  now  in  the 
making? 

We  have  been  assured  from  many 
sources  that  the  Green  Thumb  will  be 
continued  in  the  union  now  being 
considered  between  the  Colorado  For¬ 
estry  and  Horticulture  Association  and 
the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens.  It  may 
even  blossom  out  in  greater  glory  as 
a  result  of  it. 

Looking  at  its  history  we  see  a 
gratifying  growth  from  a  small  eight- 
page  pamphlet  published  February 
1944  to  a  high-class  magazine,  gen¬ 


erally  of  36  pages  but  at  times  52 
pages,  well  spoken  of  by  experts  in 
the  field  of  horticultural  publications. 
At  times  we  have  blossomed  forth  in 
color  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Lilac  num¬ 
ber  and  the  Central  City  number. 

First,  George  Kelly  was  the  editor, 
then  Pat  Gallavan;  both  did  a  fine  job, 
The  Editorial  Committee  has  been  very 
helpful  in  procuring  articles  and  in 
numerous  other  ways. 

The  first  mast-head  was  borrowed 
from  “Meet  the  Natives”;  the  next  one, 
April  1944,  was  specially  designed  to 
indicate  the  objectives  of  the  Colorado 
Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association. 
Later  the  emblem  of  the  Association 
was  used  to  identify  the  Green  Thumb. 

The  material  of  the  articles  in  the 
magazine  came  from  a  great  many 
sources.  We  may  well  claim  that  all 
the  local  authorities  in  horticulture,  and 
a  number  of  national  experts  had  a 
share  in  making  it  outstanding. 

Illustrations  likewise  came  from 
many  people  and  places. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  future. 
What  can  we  expect,  logically  and  rea¬ 
sonably?  Horticulture  is  entering  a 
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new  phase  in  the  region.  Pioneering 
is  giving  way  to  fruition. 

Here  are  a  few  figures  to  make  us 
think.  The  Denver  metro-area  is  rated 
as  the  third  fastest  growing  area  in 
the  nation.  By  1985  we  may  expect  a 
population  of  1,900,000,  almost  two 
million.  In  the  meantime  the  average 
income  is  practically  doubling  and  the 
leisure  hours  are  certainly  going  to  in¬ 
crease  enormously. 

What  are  these  increased  multitudes 
with  money  to  spend  and  time  to  spend 
it  in — what  are  they  going  to  do  with 
their  leisure? 

They  can’t  all  go  to  Europe  or  Ha¬ 
waii.  They  can’t  all  be  expected  to 
watch  television  six  hours  a  day.  They 
can’t  continue  to  drive  around  the 
countryside  in  their  new  cars  at  an  in¬ 
creased  rate  and  an  increased  speed. 
They’ll  get  tired  of  crowded  highways 
and  of  indoor  time-killing. 

Lord  Bacon  observed  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago  that  gardening  is  an  art  of 
mature  cultures.  Since  Denver  is  ma¬ 
turing,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  me 
that  more  people  will  spend  more  time 
in  the  outdoors  at  their  own  home. 
Horticulture  is  one  of  the  arts  of  the 
immediate  future. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  for¬ 
ward  look  in  horticulture.  A  number 
of  us  keep  hammering  away  at  the 
realization  that  “Rocky  Mountain 
Horticulture  Is  Different.”  A  gardener 
from  New  England,  Virginia,  Califor¬ 
nia  or  the  Northwest  finds  himself  be¬ 
wildered  at  the  new  conditions  he  must 
face  here:  arid  conditions,  alkaline 
soil,  hot  winter  sun,  irrigation  as  a 
“must.” 

The  Green  Thumb  has  been  out¬ 


standing  in  showing  these  newcomers 
how  to  adjust  their  skill  to  new  prob¬ 
lems.  It  has  given  information  that 
can  be  taken  at  full  face  value,  not 
with  a  “grain  of  salt.” 

There  is  a  new  crop  of  uninformed 
gardeners  from  year  to  year.  It  is  a 
task  to  keep  ahead  of  this  ignorance, 
an  ignorance  often  unbeknownst  to 
themselves. 

Once  we  realize  the  need  of  con¬ 
tinued  and  increased  information  in 
horticultural  matters  for  this  city  and 
this  region,  we  can  prepare  for  it. 

May  I  indulge  in  a  dream  for'  the 
future  in  gardening  here?  I  see  a 
growth  of  well-designed  individualistic 
and  beautiful  home  grounds,  typical 
of  our  climate,  typical  of  our  mode  of 
living  and  expressive  of  our  inheritance 
of  this  great  outdoors.  They’ll  make 
full  use  of  our  sunshine,  of  the  charm 
of  running  water,  of  the  possibilities 
of  rock-gardening,  of  our  native  plants 
that  have  hardly  been  recognized  so 
far. 

We’ll  be  leaders  in  the  culture  of 
certain  plants  that  thrive  best  in  our 
arid,  bright  climate  and  that  may  give 
new  life  to  old  plant  breeding.  We 
have  already  made  a  beginning  with 
iris,  petunias,  lilacs,  hemerocallis,  pen- 
stemons,  evergreens. 

We’ll  show  the  world  what  wonders 
can  be  wrought  in  this  new  type  of 
gardening,  and  what  new  introductions 
can  be  enjoyed. 

The  Green  Thumb  has  been  in  the 
fore-front  of  horticultural  education  of 
the  region.  It  is  my  dream  that  it  will 
grow  in  stature  and  significance  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  growth  of 
population. 


P.  O.  Box  536 


KROH  BROS.  NURSERIES 


Preferred  Nursery  Stock  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Plains  Regions 


ONE  MILE  NORTH  OF  LOVELAND  HIGHWAY  287 

Loveland,  Colorado 


Drop  Card  for  Our  Current  Catalog 
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HORTUS  SICCUS  (L.) 

( hortus ,  a  garden  +  siccus,  dry) 

By  Mrs.  E.  R.  (Kathryn)  Kalmbach 


ISITORS  to  Botanic  Gardens 
House  have  sometimes  been  mys¬ 
tified  when  told  the  closets  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  contain  the  “Herbarium.” 
To  some,  this  awesome  word  suggests 
some  kind  of  morgue  or  secret  place! 
Hence,  the  following  definition  may 
serve  to  dispel  any  secrecy  as  to  what 
is  stored  behind  those  six  handsome 
doors. 

The  herbarium  is  simply  a  classified 
collection  of  dried  and  pressed  plants, 
gathered  and  kept  for  the  use  of  those 
interested  in  determining  the  correct 
name  of  a  particular  plant.  In  the  days 
of  Linnaeus,  called  the  Father  of  Bot¬ 
any,  (1707-1778),  it  was  known  as 
a  dry  garden— Hortus  Siccus.  Today 
we  call  it  an  herbarium. 

The  herbarium,  now  at  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  House,  909  York  Street,  was 
started  about  1943,  when  the  Colorado 
Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 
was  housed  at  Horticulture  House, 
1355  Bannock  Street,  in  Denver.  At 
that  time  George  W.  Kelly  was  horti¬ 
culturist  for  the  Association,  and  he 
inspired  a  group  of  members  who  were 
particularly  interested  in  learning  more 
about  our  Colorado  flora,  to  start  a 
collection  of  pressed  plants  of  the  state. 
The  writer,  among  others,  on  their 
mountain  trips,  began  collecting  and 
pressing  the  plants,  and  before  long 
it  was  apparent  that  help  would  be 
needed  to  mount  and  classify  these 
collections. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Home 


Garden  Club  of  Denver,  and  a  few  - 
other  interested  people,  responded  to 
an  appeal  to  help  with  this  project.  For 
a  number  of  years,  this  group  of  work¬ 
ers  met  regularly  once  a  week  at  Horti¬ 
culture  House  to  mount  and  label  spec¬ 
imens.  Several  of  these  workers  also 
became  interested  in  collecting  and 
pressing  the  plants. 

In  starting  this  little  herbarium  there 
was  no  attempt  or  desire  to  build  a 
collection  such  as  our  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  Universities  have.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  from  the  beginning  was  merely 
to  provide  members  of  the  Association 
a  handy  way  to  see  some  of  the  wild 
and  garden  plants  of  our  region.  How¬ 
ever,  small  as  was  the  beginning,  the 
herbarium  now  numbers  over  2,000 
specimens. 

Botanists  at  Colorado  University  at 
Boulder,  Colorado  State  University  at 
Fort  Collins,  and  the  University  of 
Wyoming  at  Laramie,  have  always  been 
most  helpful  in  assisting  our  group  of 
amateur  botanists  in  the  naming  of 
our  specimens. 

We  are  fortunate  to  include  in  our 
small  collection  some  specimens  col¬ 
lected  by  the  famed  Alice  Eastwood 
and  other  early  botanists  of  our  region. 
Some  of  these  were  acquired  through 
a  gift  from  Mrs.  William  H.  Crisp,  who 
obtained  them  from  an  early  collection 
at  East  High  School  in  Denver. 

The  various  plant  families  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  herbarium  have  recently 
been  rearranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
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in  hopes  this  arrangement  will  prove 
of  assistance  to  those  wishing  to  locate 
a  particular  specimen.  We  are  happy 
to  note  that  the  Botany  Club  of  Den¬ 
ver  has  found  the  collection  of  some 
use  to  their  members.  This  very  active 
group  has  also  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  add  to  the  collections  as  inter¬ 
esting  plants  come  to  their  attention 
on  their  trips  around  the  state. 

The  herbarium  may  be  consulted  at 
any  time  by  members  of  the  Associa¬ 


tion,  by  application  to  our  office. 

The  writer  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Home  Garden  Club  members 
and  others  who  gave  such  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  building  of  this  small 
herbarium;  to  the  members  of  the 
Colorado  Mountain  Club  who  assisted 
in  the  collections;  and  to  some  of  our 
Association  members  who  helped  in  a 
financial  way,  as  blotters,  mounts,  and 
other  supplies  were  needed. 


WHAT’S  COMING  UP? 


Lots  of  projects  for  which  many  committees  are  currently  being  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  new  ones  formed.  We  need  all  the  volunteers  we  can  get.  Call  Botanic 
Gardens  House  with  your  committee  preferences. 

Some  of  these  projects  which  need  committee  workers : 

A  membership  drive  to  get  1,000  new  members  before  January  1st  and 
a  total  of  5,000  by  April  30,  1961. 


Invitations  are  being  readied  to  invite  new  members  to  join.  The  asso¬ 
ciation’s  pamphlet  setting  forth  what  you  get  from  membership  is  also  being 
prepared.  Will  you  call  Botanic  Gardens  House  with  any  names  of  prospective 
members? 

Letters  inviting  memberships  are  going  out  this  week. 

Gift  certificates  will  be  available  for  nurserymen  who  may  wish  to  give 
memberships  as  Christmas  gifts  to  some  of  their  customers. 


The  new  Botanic  Gardens  Vista  on  the  east  side  of  York,  overlooking 
Cheesman  Park,  will  be  completed  before  Christmas  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,000.  A  dedication  is  planned. 

Plans  are  underway  for  the  annual  membership  subscription  dinner  in 
February. 

And  though  it  seems  a  long  time  to  Spring,  we  are  already  planning  the 
Gardens’  participation  in  the  annual  Garden  Show. 

The  plant  auction  this  year  in  early  summer  will  be  bigger  than  ever — 
held  in  the  gardens  and  featuring  the  donations  of  the  area’s  generous  nursery¬ 
men. 


TOWER  NURSERY 


17050  Smith  Road,  Aurora,  Colorado 

A  Complete  Line 
of  container  grown  Nursery  Stock 

GREENHOUSE 


COLFAX  AVI 


COLFAX  AVI. 


MOA  TOW* A  | 


2060  Tower  Road 
Phone  EMpire  6-3377 
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®ljt  Cfjristmas  #arbeti 

By  Jane  Silverstein  Ries 


ESTRAINT  should  be  the  watch¬ 
word  for  the  Christmas  garden 
gayness.  With  the  easy  availability  of 
bright  electric  bulbs  and  extension 
cords  there  is  a  temptation  to  use  these 
too  liberally  and  so  create  a  more  or 
less  circus  atmosphere  instead  of  one 
more  in  keeping  with  the  gentle,  deep 
significance  of  the  event  we  are  com¬ 
memorating. 

There  are  many  simple  ways  of 
making  the  garden  festive  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  a  soft  mellowness  in 
the  decor. 

The  luminaria  is  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  devices.  They  originated  in 
Mexico;  hundreds  of  them  are  used 
around  the  homes  in  Santa  Fe  and  Al¬ 
buquerque.  A  paper  bag,  12  or  14 
inches  deep,  some  dry  sand  and  a 
short  candle  are  all  that  one  needs. 
Roll  the  top  of  the  bag  down  to  make 
it  firm,  put  in  about  three  inches  of 
sand  and  then  stick  a  short  candle  in 
the  middle.  If  you  are  thrifty  and 
keep  the  short  ends  that  are  left  over 
from  your  table  candles,  they  are  just 


right  for  the  purpose,  but  finger-size 
birthday  candles  will  do  nicely.  Light 
the  candle  when  it  is  dark  and  a  soft 
glow  is  seen  through  the  paper.  Light 
them  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year’s 
Eve  especially.  If  you  have  gate  posts 
they  look  gay  on  top,  or  place  them 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  front  door 
and  along  the  walk. 

Small  silver  Christmas  tree  balls  can 
be  stuck  on  the  Yucca  points,  or  on 
the  end  of  the  dried  twigs  of  the 
shrubs.  A  star  is,  of  course,  a  very 
significant  and  beautiful  symbol  of  the 
Christ’s  coming.  If  there  is  a  rather 
remote  corner  in  the  garden^  a  star 
can  be  snuggled  in  and  lighted  elec¬ 
trically,  or,  better  still,  with  reflected 
light. 

Sometimes  a  window  opens  out  on 
a  rather  untidy  spot,  the  ugliness  of 
which  had  been  concealed  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  by  the  leaves.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  press  leaves  and  paste  them 
to  the  glass  in  a  good  design,  then 
you  forget  to  look  out  at  the  empty 
shrubs,  and  see  only  the  rather  nice 
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substitute  for  the  living  greenery.  The 
large  Funkia  leaves  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing  to  start  the  design;  then  add  some 
smaller  leaves  and  perhaps  a  pressed 
flower  or  two.  It  is  a  splendid  chance 
for  you  to  use  your  talent  and  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Of  course  there  should  be  a  Christ¬ 
mas  wreath  or  other  door  decoration. 
Here,  too,  one  may  improvise  and 
create  perhaps  a  sheaf  or  rope  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  found  in  garden  or  wilds. 
Seed  pods  of  all  kinds,  pine  cones  and 
greens — all  may  be  combined  and  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  muted  tones  to  which  they 
have  naturally  faded,  or  they  can 
easily  be  sprayed,  preferably  all  one 
color. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  en¬ 
hance  the  fireplace,  gilded  pods  and 


greenery  are  lovely  here.  Or  pressed 
leaves  can  be  arranged  on  a  piece  of 
plywood  to  fit  the  front  of  the  grate 
to  cover  the  dark  hole  if  a  fire  is  not 
desired. 

A  small  tree  stuck  into  a  large 
flower  pot  and  decorated  with  per¬ 
haps  all  blue  Christmas  balls  gives  a 
soft  glow  to  the  front  door;  the  en¬ 
trance  light  reflects  the  mistiness  of 
the  balls. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  gracious 
decorations  that  can  be  used  in  and 
from  the  garden  in  this  wonderful  sea¬ 
son.  Keep  in  mind  the  sweetness  of 
the  occasion  and  the  beauty  to  be 
found  in  the  many  dried  materials  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mother  Nature;  you  will  have 
a  memorable,  as  well  as  a  Merry 
Christmas! 


IN  OUR  LIBRARY 

THE  GRASSES:  EARTH'S  GREEN 
WEALTH,  Alma  Chesnut  Moore. 
Macmillan,  1960. 

Out  of  a  total  of  more  than  2  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  kinds  of  plants  which 
bear  seeds,  the  grass  family  consists 
of  more  than  5,000  distinct  kinds. 
Were  it  not  for  these  grasses,  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  we  know  it  would  not  exist. 
It  is  also  interesting  that  less  than  a 
dozen  kinds  of  these  2  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  kinds  of  seed  plants  furnish  the 
main  starchy  foods  of  man.  Mrs. 
Moore  has  written  about  the  entire 
grass  family,  but  discusses  each  of  the 
grains  “  ...  at  length  as  to  possible 
origin,  methods  of  cultivation  and  use, 
botanical  characteristics,  and  many 
very  interesting  facts  which  to  most  of 
us  are  new.”  She  “.  .  .  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  convenient  form,  and  from 
various  unrelated  fields  of  activity,  a 
surprising  amount  of  highly  interesting 
matter  about  grains  and  grass  that  is 


well  worth  knowing.”  O.  E.  Jennings, 
Preface. 

THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF 
BULBS,  F.  F.  Rockwell  and  Esther 
C.  Grayson.  American  Garden 
Guild  and  Doubleday,  1953. 

A  practical  manual  on  the  uses,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  propagation  of  more  than 
100  species,  hardy  and  tender,  which 
the  gardener  can  enjoy  outdoors  and 
in  the  home.  The  first  section  of  the 
book,  Bulbs  For  Your  Garden  and 
How  To  Use  Them,  covers  why  and 
how  to  use  bulbs;  what  is  a  bulb?; 
how  bulbs  grow;  and  the  cultural  re¬ 
quirements  of  bulbs.  The  second  part 
deals  with  the  more  important  groups 
of  bulbs,  dividing  them  into  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  flowering.  The 
final  section  is  a  catalogue  of  bulbs, 
giving  descriptions  and  cultural  re¬ 
quirements  for  over  100  species  and  a 
list  of  bulbs  for  special  purposes. 
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POMANDER  BALLS 

By  Kathryn  Kalmbach 


Pomander  tied  with  ribbon. 


PVlD  you  make  pomander  balls  for 
■U  Christmas?  Or  perhaps  you  re¬ 
ceived  a  pretty  pomander  from  a 
friend.  And  perhaps  you  have  won¬ 
dered  where  the  pomander  or  spice 
ball  originated. 

In  the  old  Herbals  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  priest  or  pastor  of  the  church 
commonly  had  a  spicy  pomander  hung 
from  a  chain,  which  he  could  unpre¬ 
tentiously  pass  before  his  nose  when 
the  closely  packed  congregation  con¬ 
taminated  the  air.  These  early  poman¬ 
ders  were  not  the  ones  we  know  today. 
They  were  little  metal  cases  or  balls 
with  tiny  perforations,  in  which  the 
priceless  spices  and  perfumes  of  the 
day  were  carried.  They  were  often 
gems  of  the  jewelers’  art  and  were 
prized  by  the  elegant  ladies  of  the  day. 
Many  believed  them  a  supposed  safe¬ 
guard  against  infection,  or  even  bad 
luck. 

It  remained  for  the  early  settlers  in 
America  to  devise  a  substitute  which 
could  be  provided  with  much  less  cost. 
The  early  pomander  balls  of  our  great¬ 
grandmothers  were  also  made  to  fill  a 
much  different  need.  Their  poman¬ 
ders,  made  of  apples  and  citrus  fruits 
stuck  with  cloves,  were  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  clean  spicy  fragrance  to  the 
linen  chest  or  closet.  They  were  also 
believed  to  be  a  deterrent  to  moth  dam¬ 
age  when  hung  in  a  clothes  closet,  a 
debatable  virtue  today. 


But  enough  of  history — let  us  see 
how  to  go  about  making  pomanders, 
which  can  provide  pleasant  occupation 
on  a  winter  day. 

Any  of  the  smaller  citrus  fruits,  or¬ 
anges,  lemons,  or  limes,  as  well  as 
small  hard  perfect  apples,  make  nice 
pomanders.  Avoid  using  grapefruit, 
very  large  or  naval  oranges  or  over 
ripe  apples,  as  these  may  “cave  in” 
during  drying.  Also  needed  will  be  a 
supply  of  whole  cloves  (buy  in  bulk  if 
possible)  and  a  sharp  pointed  instru¬ 
ment  such  as  a  small  awl  or  even  a 
sharp  nail.  A  very  large  darning 
needle  pushed  through  a  cork  for  a 
handle  would  be  good,  too.  Now,  start¬ 
ing  at  the  stem  end  of  your  fruit,  punch 
a  row  of  holes  in  a  circle  around  the 
stem,  about  one-fourth  inch  apart. 
These  punctures  should  pierce  the  skin 
of  the  fruit,  but  should  not  be  so  large 
as  to  allow  the  cloves  to  fall  out.  In¬ 
sert  a  whole  clove  in  each  of  these  first 
holes  and  then  proceed  with  a  second 
row  of  holes,  alternating  with  those 
of  the  first  row,  and  keeping  them  at 
least  one -fourth  of  an  inch  apart  in 
every  direction.  (In  drying,  the  cloves 
will  be  brought  closer  together,  so  it 
is  important  to  allow  for  this  shrink¬ 
age.)  Having  now  established  your 
pattern,  proceed  to  place  your  cloves 
around  and  around  your  fruit,  until 
completely  covered.  Your  pomander 
ball  may  now  be  set  aside  to  dry,  a 
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Suggested  pattern  to  use  in 
placing  cloves. 


preserve  their  fragrance.  Bring  them 
out  when  guests  are  expected,  heap¬ 
ing  them  in  a  pretty  bowl  or  basket, 
and  enjoy  their  fragrance  throughout 
the  evening.  At  holiday  time,  a  few 
colorful  Christmas  balls  among  them 
will  add  to  their  beauty. 

Note:  A  recent  magazine  article 
stated  that  pomander  balls  could  be 
dried  in  a  300°  oven  for  four  hours, 
when  speed  is  needed.  Your  author 
does  not  recommend  this,  and  feels 
that  slow  drying  is  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 


process  which  requires  two  to  three 
weeks  in  our  climate.  Some  like  to 
dust  the  balls  with  powdered  orris 
root,  or  a  mixture  of  orris  root  and 
ground  cinnamon,  before  setting  them 
aside  to  dry. 

When  the  fruit  is  dry  and  slightly 
hardened,  the  balls  are  ready  to  be 
decorated.  They  may  be  covered  with 
net  or  lace  and  trimmed  with  ribbon, 
or  similar  materials.  They  may  be 
criss-crossed  with  ribbon  and  hung  by 
a  ribbon  loop  without  other  covering, 
but  the  net  cover  serves  to  prevent  any 
shedding  of  dry  particles  as  the  fruit 
continues  to  dry.  A  cluster  of  or- 
range,  lemon,  and  lime,  covered  with 
dainty  pastel  nets  and  ribbons,  to 
be  hung  in  a  clothes  closet,  makes 
a  welcome  gift  for  a  friend.  Or  a  sin¬ 
gle  ball  nicely  trimmed  is  a  fragrant 
addition  to  a  linen  closet  or  lingerie 
drawer. 

Another  nice  conceit  is  to  make  a 
number  of  pomander  balls,  and  when 
dry,  instead  of  trimming,  place  them 
in  a  tight  container,  or  plastic  bag  to 


A  closet  string  of  orange,  lemon 
and  lime. 
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'T’HOSE  inside  planters  which  the 
contractors  have  so  obligingly 
worked  into  the  house  plans,  are  really 
“plant-mares”!  For  many  years  the 
plant  situation  remained  unchanged — 
no  plants,  other  than  in  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  bay-window  or  in  pots  on  plant 
tables  or  stands,  and  of  course,  the 
window  sills!  Then,  along  with  con¬ 
temporary  houses,  contractors  sud¬ 
denly  felt  the  need  for  growing  things, 
and  planters  sprouted  all  over  the 
house.  Planters  were  put  in  hallways, 
as  room  dividers,  under  and  in  win¬ 
dows,  especially  those  hot,  west  and 
south  windows,  over  book  cases,  near 
fireplaces,  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
room — well  just  anywhere,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  the  more  the  merrier!  In  one 
home,  there  were  two  six-inch  planters 
side  by  side,  nine  feet  long  and  right 
beside  the  front  door  entrance,  making 
a  semi-entrance  hall,  which  caught  all 


PLANTERS 

Those  Contractors’ 
Nightmares! 

By  Sue  Kelly 

the  cold  blasts  right  out  of  the  north! 
There  was  a  planter  on  either  side  of 
the  fireplace,  another  dividing  the 
kitchen  area  from  the  family  area,  an¬ 
other  between, the  dining  area  and  the 
living  room,  plus  for  good  measure, 
two  in  the  bathroom.  Those  were  all 
I  saw.  There  may  have  been  more! 
What  would  you  do  with  such  an 
array? 

I  think  they  have  calmed  down  a 
bit  now,  so  I  won’t  worry  about  those 
not  built — or  those  to  be  built  in  the 
future.  Plants  are  a  normal  decorating 
item  and  we  should  treat  them  as  such. 
The  different  leaf  textures  and  sizes 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  room  as  are 
the  curtains  and  furniture.  The  right 
plants  are  wonderful  and  should  be 
used.  They  should  be  in  scale  with  the 
rest  of  the  house,  and  not  little,  fussy, 
and  too  many.  A  combination  of  large 
plants  plus  a  few  smaller  ones  is  very 
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The  different  leaf  textures  and  sizes  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  room  as  the  curtains  and  furniture. 


good.  In  the  dark,  unlighted  areas, 
use  plants  that  are  undemanding  and 
will  grow  with  little  light  or  artificial 
light.  Depending  on  the  lines  of  the 
room,  the  much  abused  sansevieria  is 
a  wonderful  plant.  It  grows  slowly, 
increasing  in  size,  in  height,  and  in 
girth  as  well.  Some  plants  bloom,  also, 
if  treated  right,  and  are  very  fragrant. 
Try  them  sometime  but  be  sure  they 
are  healthy  and  happy,  not  dusty,  dirty 
and  neglected!  The  sheffleras  are  an¬ 
other  group  of  plants  that  will  take  a 
lot  of  abuse,  continuing  to  grow  new 
leaves  and  adding  a  leaf  to  the  stem 
as  the  new  ones  develop.  They  might 
start  out  with  three,  the  next  ones  have 
four  or  five,  then  seven  and  so  on. 
Again,  keep  them  healthy  and  grow¬ 
ing  and  there  is  nothing  better.  Try 
using  some  variegated  foliage  plants  in 
these  dark  areas  to  lighten  them.  A 
nice  way  to  keep  interest  is  to  leave 
a  space  for  potted  blooming  plants 
which  you  will  periodically  receive  and 
just  leave  them  there  until  they  have 
finished  blooming  and  then  take  them 
out.  Driftwood  used  with  lichened 
rocks  is  another  way  to  add  interest, 
and  in  this  wonderful  country  of  beau¬ 
tiful  weathered  wood,  I  shudder  to 
think  of  all  the  man-made  totem  poles 
that  are  being  used! 

Plants  to  be  used  in  hallways  de¬ 
pending  on  the  light  available  could 
very  well  be  the  following:  1.  Philoden¬ 
drons,  both  the  vining  or  climbing 
types,  the  trailing  varieties  and  those 


called  the  self-heading  varieties,  such 
as  Selloum.  2.  Shefflera.  3.  Aralia.  4. 
The  Ficus  family;  mainly,  Decora, 
Pandurata,  Variegata,  and  Elastica 
(the  common  narrow  leaf).  5.  Ferns. 
6.  Palms.  7.  Peperomias.  8.  Pan- 
danus.  9.  Dracaenas.  10.  Bamboo. 
1 1 .  Dieffenbachia.  These  plants  could 
be  used  in  many  different  ways,  gradu¬ 
ating  them  for  size  or  interest,  in  room 
dividers,  and  some  window  planters, 
depending  on  light;  east  or  north  win¬ 
dows  would  do  nicely.  The  planters 
in  south  or  west  exposures  would  take 
an  entirely  different  type  of  plant. 
Those  which  are  very  floriferous  usu¬ 
ally  do  the  best,  for  in  order  to  bloom 
well,  plants  must  have  sunlight.  Ger¬ 
aniums,  roses,  both  floribundas  and 
miniatures  are  excellent.  Most  of  the 
annuals  will  do  very  well  if  used  as 
pot  plants  and  only  dwarf  varieties 
rather  than  taller  growing  annuals. 
Chrysanthemums  are  always  good  in 
hot  window  planters,  but  be  sure  to 
provide  enough  water,  and  they  would 
appreciate  some  shade  in  the  very  hot- 
est  hours  of  the  day. 

Flowers  received  as  gifts — hot  house 
grown,  may  be  incorporated  very 
nicely  in  most  planters.  The  azaleas, 
cinerarias,  hydrangeas  all  full  of  bloom 
and  vigorous  may  be  tucked  into  your 
planters,  and  be  no  extra  care.  All  the 
potted  bulbs  may  be  used  in  that  way 
also.  In  east  or  north  light  planters, 
African  violets  or  St.  Paulias  may  be 
used  for  a  wonderful  show.  Just  be 
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sure  you  have  the  right  situation  and 
care  for  the  plants  accordingly. 

Many  planters  were  built  originally 
to  be  planted  directly  in  soil,  and  that 
is  about  the  size  allowed.  They  were 
made  four  to  six  inches  wide  and  six 
to  seven  inches  deep  if  you  were  very 
lucky!  What  kind  of  plants  were  they 
thinking  of?  Some  were  made  quite 
large,  in  rectangles,  squares,  triangles 
and  free  forms,  but  all  invariably  were 
shallow!  Again,  what  was  supposed  to 
grow  in  them?  Tall,  trailing  or  climb¬ 
ing  plants  need  room  to  establish  good 
root  systems  or  they  will  need  all  kinds 
of  supports  and  then  all  you  have  is 
a  number  of  odd  sticks  of  various 
lengths  instead  of  happy  plants.  The 
nicest  way,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
to  provide  enough  room  for  the  plants 
by  making  the  planters  deep  enough 
to  accommodate  up  to  9  inch  pots  de¬ 
pending  on  the  area,  and  then  just  ar¬ 
range  the  pots  to  best  advantage,  cover 
them  with  perlite  or  turface,  or  some 
such  material  which  is  sterile,  and  wa¬ 
ter  retaining.  This  makes  a  much  more 
desirable  planter,  and  then,  should 
some  plant  become  too  large,  look  sick 
or  for  any  other  reason  become  unde¬ 
sirable,  just  take  it  out  of  the  planter 
without  disturbing  the  root  systems  of 


all  the  rest  of  the  plants.  This  is  a 
much  easier  way  of  maintaining 
healthy  plants,  for  sometimes,  in  spite 
of  all  you  can  do,  you  will  have  an 
infestation  of  aphids,  red  spider  or 
mealy  bugs,  and  plants  may  be  taken 
out  to  spray  or  for  washing.  Trailing 
plants  may  be  used  to  add  interest 
over  the  side  of  the  planter.  Ivies,  in 
various  forms  and  colors,  nephthytis, 
hoya,  grape  ivies,  to  name  a  few,  all 
trail  beautifully. 

In  the  hot,  dry  atmosphere  in  our 
homes,  the  cactus  and  succulent 
plants  are  a  welcome  addition.  Some 
large  planters  in  entrance  halls  and 
rooms  with  a  transparent  background 
are  most  attractive  with  a  pattern  such 
as  only  the  tall  cacti,  agaves,  ocotillo 
and  yuccas  can  make.  Correctly 
lighted,  I  don’t  believe  you  could  find 
anything  more  attractive,  a  picture  at 
all  times. 

I’ve  mentioned  so  many  things 
which  may  be  used  in  various  situa¬ 
tions,  and  you  may  well  ask  “what 
can’t  be  used?”  You  are  limited  only 
by  your  knowledge  of  plants  and  plant 
material,  their  care  and  maintenance, 
and  the  supply  of  plant  materials.  Use 
your  imagination  and  have  fun! 


BULBS 

Spring  flowering  bulbs  can  still  be  planted  providing  the  ground  is 
workable.  Or,  you  might  try  forcing  a  few  of  them,  such  as  narcissus,  for 
winter  bloom  indoors.  Please  don’t  forget  the  stored  bulbs  of  glads,  dahlias 
and  begonias.  They  should  be  checked  occasionally  throughout  the  winter 
for  signs  of  rot  or  dehydration. 


A  Viking  legend  has  it  that  the  Lord  sent  his  three  messengers,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Love  to  aid  a  missionary  by  seeking  out  a  tree  for  lighting  that  was  as 
high  as  faith,  as  eternal  as  hope,  as  wide  spread  as  love,  and  which  bore  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  every  branch.  After  due  consideration,  they  selected  the 
balsam  fir  as  the  tree  most  nearly  meeting  these  specifications. 

LEW  HAMMER 

Landscape  Contractor  Tel.  WE  5-5938 
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THE  GLENMORE  ARBORETUM 

By  Robert  E.  More 


1YTARY  H.  BANCROFT  purchased 
-L’A  an  acre  of  land  in  Buffalo  Park, 
Jefferson  County,  Colorado,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1887.  She  and  her  family 
camped  there,  summers,  in  tents,  until 
1895,  when  she  built  a  log  cabin.  It 
was  her  summer  residence  until  her 
death  in  1940. 

I  married  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  daughter 
Alice  in  1916  and  we  started  acquir¬ 
ing  adjoining  acreage  immediately.  By 
1930  the  original  acre  had  grown  to 
75  acres.  A  beautiful  Glen,  with  a 
series  of  ever-running  springs  runs 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  construction  of  trails  along 
the  little  stream  in  the  Glen  was  soon 
started,  and  we  had  a  rustic  sign  made 
for  the  front  gate,  “Glenmore.”  Be¬ 
cause  there  was,  in  this  area,  every 
type  of  soil  from  wet,  completely 
shaded,  black  loam  in  the  creek  bed, 
to  dry,  ever-sunny,  almost  sterile  dis¬ 
integrated  granite  on  the  hilltops,  obvi¬ 
ously  countless  types  of  native  flora 
could  find  conditions  to  their  liking, 
so  in  1930  transplanting  of  native  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  was  commenced. 
As  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  as¬ 
certain  in  detail  what  conifers  would 
and  what  would  not  grow  in  Colorado, 
a  collection  of  conifers  from  all  areas 
in  the  world  where  somewhat  similar 
climatic  conditions  prevailed  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1933.  About  1940  vegeta¬ 
tive  propagation  of  individual  conifers 
that  were  especially  beautiful  and 
hardy  was  undertaken  and  these  three 
phases  were  continued  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  1958:  collecting  native  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  and  native  wild  flow¬ 
ers;  trying  out  every  type  of  conifer 
from  any  area  where  conditions  were 
even  faintly  similar  to  those  at  Glen¬ 
more;  having  grafts  made  of  especially 
beautiful  and  hardy  conifers,  wherever 
seen. 


In  1945  five  acres  of  thickly  wooded 
native  Ponderosa  Pine  were  cleared 
and  fertilized,  irrigation  water  was 
piped  in,  native  grasses  were  planted, 
and  trees  were  there  transplanted  from 
the  “nursery”  where  they  had  been 
growing  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
from  an  experimental  plot  in  a  Den¬ 
ver  nursery  where  seedlings  and  grafts 
were  first  planted,  when  acquired.  The 
“Glenmore  Arboretum”  was  under 
way. 

Tougher  species  of  conifers,  and  all 
of  the  shrubs  and  the  deciduous  trees 
were  planted  along  the  Glen  and  about 
the  cabin.  In  the  cleared,  fertilized 
and  irrigated  “arboretum”  area,  coni¬ 
fers  that  couldn’t  endure,  before  get¬ 
ting  established,  native  conditions  of 
poor  soil,  little  water  (only  12  inches 
annually),  and  continual  winds,  were 
planted.  Of  course  groupings  were 
made  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  douglasfir 
and  juniper,  and  the  exotic  hemlocks, 
falsecypress,  arborvitae  trees,  etc., 
were  planted  where  it  was  felt  they  had 
the  best  chance  of  survival.  In  1950 
an  additional  40  acres  was  acquired 
along  the  back  extension  of  the  Glen, 
and  labelling  and  mapping  of  all  woody 
plants  was  completed. 

In  June  1958  I  decided  to  retire  and 
move  to  California.  Glenmore  was  not 
a  place  to  manage  1500  miles  away 
and  it  was  sold,  in  May  1959,  to  Lee 
and  Mary  Johnson  of  Denver.  Lee’s 
family  had  owned  adjoining  acreage 
for  many  years,  and  while  Lee  and 
Mary  had,  up  to  then,  made  no  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  either  conifers  or  na¬ 
tive  plants,  they  had  tramped  this  area 
with  the  Mores  countless  times,  had 
even  been  interested  in  all  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time,  and  they  in¬ 
tend  to  maintain  the  premises  in  their 
present  condition,  and  permit  visits  to 
the  Glenmore  Arboretum  of  all  persons 
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seriously  interested  in  Glenmore’s 
plantations. 

In  November  1958  there  were  at 
Glenmore  262  varieties  of  conifers,  83 
varieties  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
and  broadleaf  evergreens,  and  226  dif¬ 
ferent  wild  flowers.  Glenmore’s  orig¬ 
inal  acre  of  land  has  been  fenced  since 
1 895,  and  twenty-five  surrounding  acres 
have  been  fenced  for  over  thirty  years. 
Native  grasses,  therefore,  were  long 
protected  against  grazing,  and  twenty- 
six  species  have  been  identified. 

A  description  of  the  Glenmore  Ar¬ 
boretum  appeared  in  “Arnoldia,”  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  in  December  1945, 
and  I  have  also  described  many  of  the 
conifers  in  my  “Colorado  Evergreens,” 
Revised  Edition  1949,  Denver  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  in  articles  in 
“Plants  and  Gardens,”  Brooklyn  Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden,  summer  1950,  in  the 
“Green  Thumb,”  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association,  for 
March  1956  and  April  1958  and  in 
“Arboretum  Bulletin,”  University  of 
Washington,  spring  1957. 

1  shall  not  enumerate  the  native  wild 
flowers  growing  at  Glenmore.  Most  of 
the  types  described  and  pictured  in 
“Colorado  Wildflowers”  by  Harold  D. 
and  Rhoda  Roberts,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  volume  by  Rhoda  Roberts  and 
Ruth  Ashton,  both  published  by  Den¬ 
ver  Museum  of  Natural  History,  grow 
at  Glenmore,  and  many  others,  besides. 
Harold  took  many  flower  pictures  at 
Glenmore. 


The  number  of  varieties  of  conifers 
growing  at  Glenmore  is  quite  amazing, 
when  climatic  and  soil  conditions  there 
are  remembered.  It  is  in  Rehders 
Zone  III,  the  average  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  being  -20°  to  -35°  F.  In 
February  1951  temperature  went  to 
-50°  F.  The  altitude  is  7000  feet, 
annual  precipitation,  as  has  been 
stated,  12  inches.  Hard  winds  blow 
all  year,  temperature  changes  are  very 
rapid,  and  the  soil,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  very  lean  disintegrated  granite. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  comment 
specifically  upon  all  of  the  trees  grow¬ 
ing  at  Glenmore.  A  few  generaliza¬ 
tions  may  be  appropriate,  however: 

Abies  concolor  and  all  clones  of  it 
prosper  at  Glenmore.  A.  lasiocarpa  is 
happy  there  if  given  moisture  and 
shade.  (But  it  does  not  like  Denver.) 
Other  firs  “struggle”  in  Colorado,  only 
an  occasional  one  surviving. 

The  Glenmore  clone  of  Chamaecy- 
paris  nootkatensis  is  the  only  False  - 
cypress  that  will  probably  still  be  alive, 
five  years  from  now,  at  Glenmore. 

Most  junipers  prosper  any  place  in 
Colorado.  Juniper  us  virginiana  does 
not  like  the  mountains,  however. 

Colorado  is  not  too  good  an  area 
for  many  of  the  spruce  species.  Of 
course  Picea  pungens  is  at  its  best  here, 
either  at  Denver  or  in  the  mountains. 

Many  pines  enjoy  our  conditions. 
Much  further  experimentation  should 
be  done  with  this  group. 


Preserve  the  Health  and  Beauty  of  Your  Trees  With  Swingle  Care 
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The  Colorado  variety  of  Douglas- 
fir  is  a  splendid  tree,  and  were  it  not 
for  its  being  a  host  for  the  spruce- 
gall-aphid  (which  disfigures  most 
spruces)  would  merit  more  extensive 
use. 

Two  yews — Taxus  cuspidata  nana 
and  several  varieties  of  T.  media  are 
valuable  in  Denver  (when  planted 
where  afternoon  sun  and  prevailing 
winds  may  not  strike  them).  A  visit 
to  the  group  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  most  skeptical.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  tougher  clones  of  Thuja 
occidentalis.  But  don’t  expect  either 
Japanese  Yews  or  Eastern  Arbor  Vitae 
trees  to  be  good  mountain  plants.  T. 
orientalis  can’t  “take”  even  Denver 
conditions. 


Hemlocks  are  for  the  patient  ones 
only.  There  are  few  in  Denver  and 
only  one  has  survived  at  Glenmore. 

Comments  on  Glenmore’s  deciduous 
woody  plants  are  unnecessary.  Being 
virtually  all  “natives,”  they  like  their 
surroundings. 

The  woody  plants  now  growing  at 
Glenmore,  the  great  majority  of  which 
are  well  established,  are  the  following: 
(Technical  names  are  according  to 
Rehders  Bibliography  of  The  Culti¬ 
vated  Plants  and  popular  names  ac¬ 
cording  to  Standardized  Plant  Names). 
On  the  conifers  I  have  sometimes  given 
ratings.  “1”  means  that  the  plant,  in 
my  opinion,  “has  everything.”  Those 
rated  “2”  or  “3”  also  are  worthy  of 
use.  See  Appendix. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES 

Those  of  you  in  urban  or  rural  areas  who  are  growing  fruit  trees 
should  protect  them  from  rodent  and  rabbit  damage  by  placing  a  cylinder 
of  hardware  cloth  around  the  trunks.  Now,  also,  is  a  good  time  to  remove 
trees  that  have  out-grown  their  location,  or  ones  that  have  died  this  past 
season.  This  operation  can  be  done  with  little  or  no  damage  to  lawns  and 
flower  beds.  For  winter  enjoyment  of  trees,  look  for  differences  in  bark 
color  and  the  identifying  silhouettes  presented  by  each  specie. 


COME  SEE  US  FOR  PLANTER  MATERIALS 


ALSO 


UNUSUAL  HOLIDAY  DECORATIONS 


Hundreds  of  beautiful  Planters  can  be 
placed  in  your  home  or  business  place. 
We  have  a  choice  selection  of  plants. 

CALL  US  AT  PY  4-0430 


GEORGE  AND  SUE  KELLY 


4849  So.  Santa  Fe  Drive 


Littleton,  Colorado 
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COMPOSTING 

By  Mrs.  John  Scott 
Colorado  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs 


Hello  Everybody.  Here  it  is  an¬ 
other  year,  Federation-wise,  and  I  am 
happy  to  continue  my  coffee-cup  chats. 

THIRST,  last  year’s  state  garden  show 

is  staging  a  repeat  performance. 
But  something  new  has  been  added — 
a  competitive  flower  show.  Mrs. 
George  Kelly  is  the  general  chairman. 
Her  steering  committee:  Mrs.  Ed  Hon- 
nen,  Mrs.  Jess  Gibson,  Mrs.  J.  V. 
Petersen  and  Lee  Ashley.  The  show 
is  scheduled  for  March  26  to  April  2 
inclusive.  The  design  division  will  be 
changed  several  times,  permitting  more 
exhibitors  to  enter,  assuring  fresh  plant 
materials,  and  offering  the  public  a 
change  of  scene. 

While  in  Missouri  recently,  I  visited 
Shaw  Gardens,  which  according  to  the 
St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  “  .  .  . 
contains  the  largest  collection  of  plant 
life  in  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is 
equalled  only  by  the  famous  Kew  Gar¬ 
dens  of  England.”  I  walked,  with  pen¬ 
cil  and  pad,  for  six  hours.  An  idea  for 
our  own  Denver  Botanic  Gardens 
might  be  the  book  store  shelved  with 
about  every  gardening  publication  pos¬ 
sible  from  single  sheets  (“Hardening 
Hints,”  ten  cents)  to  books,  including 
colored  postcards.  This  “Information 
Center”  was  staffed  with  Federated 
Garden  Club  members  who  were 
happy,  helpful,  and  hospitable. 

Another  attraction  at  Shaw  Gardens 
was  the  Cactus  Society  Show.  This 
competitive  plant  show  had  some  35 
well-filled  classes.  The  horticulture 
was  all  potted,  naturally.  The  artistic 
division  had  an  entry  card  (about  five 
by  ten  inches)  beside  each  arrange¬ 
ment  listing  the  plant  materials  used, 
and  the  idea,  mood,  feeling  or  story 
the  designer  hoped  to  express,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  information. 


Some  of  the  classes:  Cacti  are  Dif¬ 
ferent;  Growing  Cacti  is  a  Pleasant 
Hobby;  Some  Cacti  are  Edible;  Cacti 
are  Still  New  to  Some  People;  Cacti 
are  Tiny — suggesting  a  nursery  rhyme; 
Cacti  Grow  in  the  Desert — using  a 
“desertarium”  instead  of  a  terrarium; 
Cacti  Do  Bloom — using  other  flowers; 
Succulents  are  Pretty  Corsages. 

In  the  horticulture  division,  the  col¬ 
lection  classes  called  for  certain  con¬ 
tainers,  such  as  animals,  doll  heads, 
novelties,  spoons,  strawberry  jars, 
wishing-wells,  brandy  snifters,  fish 
bowls,  bottles,  fruit  and  vegetable  cer¬ 
amics,  kitchen  (cups,  teapots,  stem- 
ware,  etc.),  natural  (rocks,  shells, 
woods,  etc.).  The  public  commented: 
“Why,  I’ve  got  a  ‘horse’  I  could  use 
like  that.”  “I’m  going  right  home  and 
find  that  banana  dish.”  “Wish  I  hadn’t 
given  my  old  tea-kettle  to  the  Good 
Will,”  etc.  Perhaps  the  underlying  idea 
was  that  everyone  had  a  container  a 
cactus  could  complement.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  challenge  to  the  grower-de¬ 
signer  to  choose  a  container  to  accent 
the  cacti. 

It  re-emphasized  the  importance  of 
annual  shows  with  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  schedules,  because  to  accomplish 
such  specimenship  takes  months,  not 
weeks. 

And  the  hosts — they  were  men  when 
I  was  visiting.  They  wore  large  ribbon 
badges  and  stepped  up  as  soon  as  a 
spectator  entered  their  assigned  por¬ 
tion.  If  the  guest  had  no  questions, 
they  pointed  out  specimens  of  special 
interest,  handed  out  pertinent  pub¬ 
licity  (folders,  etc.)  and  made  each 
person  feel  wanted.  Maybe  it  was  just 
that  southern  hospitality,  but  it’s  cacti 
for  me,  and  the  rest  of  my  house  plants 
can-go-to-pot. 

Still  on  the  shows,  more  of  you 
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should  plan  to  enter  our  state  show  in 
Pueblo  in  1961 — open,  of  course. 
Judged  by  the  Federation,  the  person¬ 
nel  is  just  perfect,  at  least,  that’s  the 
consensus  of  those  around-the-staters 
who  exhibited  in  ’60.  First,  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  met  with  a  smile,  and 
helped  unload — some  had  box  upon 
box  of  arrangement  materials.  Then, 
they  were  given  large  tables  upon 
which  to  make  their  arrangements. 
Water  was  within  reaching  distance  in 
large  cans — looked  like  new  garbage, 
and  huge  waste-buckets  were  nearby, 
too.  The  advance-entry  tags  were 
brought  to  the  exhibitors — no  standing 
in  line,  wasting  precious  time,  and  the 
placement  committee  was  on  hand  to 
guide  (and  help  carry,  if  permitted) 
the  finished  design.  Everyone  was  soft- 
spoken  and  most  cordial.  All  this  is 
hard  to  believe,  I  know,  but  go  down 
in  ’61  and  see  for  yourself. 

Furthermore,  you’ll  meet  old  and 
new  friends  there  from  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict’s  Federated  Garden  Clubs:  Air- 
lane,  Beautifying,  Broadmoor,  City 
I  Park,  Cloud  City,  Community,  Corona 
|  Park,  Hillside,  Hobby,  Park  Hill,  Pikes 
Peak,  Skyway  Park,  South  Side,  Span¬ 
ish  Peaks,  Trinidad,  Ute  Pass. 

Popular  people,  too:  C.  P.  Fugate, 
Colorado  State  Fair’s  manager;  How¬ 
ard  H.  Giltner,  floriculture  supt.,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Jacquelyn  Bollacher.  Then, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Fleischer,  the  Federation’s 
third  vice-president,  and  many  others. 

And  a  corsage  to  Mrs.  John  Sobiella, 
Colorado’s  First  Director,  appointed 
by  Mrs.  Houston  Reusch,  Founder- 
Director  of  the  National  Corsage  Club 
(better  known  as  the  Gladys  Reusch 
Corsage  Club)  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Mrs.  Sobiella 
(386  North  Windermere  Ave.,  Little¬ 


ton)  is  available  for  demonstrations 
and  workshops.  She  will  be  glad  to 
assist  any  group  (minimum  six  mem¬ 
bers)  in  organizing  corsage  clubs,  not 
only  in  Colorado  but  nearby  states. 

Mrs.  Hayes  Neil,  widely  known 
herbalist,  would  like  “Fun  with  Horti¬ 
culture”  workshops  patterned  after  our 
arrangement  work  centers.  Any  takers? 

Whether  you  call  them  permanent 
plants  or  floral  fakes  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference.  Artificial  flowers  are  in,  and 
perhaps  to  stay.  But  I’ll  wager  we’ll 
never  say  “Come  over  and  pick  all 
you  want”  or  “Sure,  you  may  have  a 
slip  (coleus,  etc.).”  One  of  the  joys  of 
gardening  is  giving. 

Giving  advice  can  be  a  joy,  too. 
Quoting  from  Zelda  Schulke’s  column 
“Ask  Us  Another”  in  Ohio’s  Garden 
Greetings  is  a  question  and  answer 
applicable  in  Colorado,  too: 

“Q.  I  sometimes  hear  flower  ar¬ 
ranging  called  an  art  and  sometimes  a 
craft.  Which  is  it  and  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference?” 

“A.  Flower  arranging  as  it  is 
taught  today,  for  the  most  part,  is  a 
craft.  But  it  has  the  potential  of  being 
a  fine  art,  and  it  will  be  when  we  can 
completely  free  it  from  the  man-made 
rules  that  have  hampered  its  progress 
as  an  art.  Craft,  skill  in  manual  en¬ 
deavor,  following  a  set  of  rules  and 
often  repeated  over  and  over  as  in 
knitting  a  sweater.  There  is  a  dead 
end  in  a  craft — an  ultimate  can  be 
reached.  Art,  the  application  of  skill, 
taste,  and  sensitivity  in  an  expression 
of  beauty.  In  an  art  each  thing  you  do 
must  be  a  new  experience,  if  you  re¬ 
peat  it  becomes  a  craft.  There  is  no 
ultimate  in  art.” 

Merry  Christmas. 


3n  mpittortam 

At  press  time  we  were  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  our  beloved  Helen  K. 
Fowler  on  November  4.  A  more  fitting  tribute  to  this  friend  and  benefactor  will 
follow  in  the  January-February  issue. 
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THROUGH  THE  MOON  GATE 

By  Mrs.  B.  B.  Buffum 
Home  Garden  Club 


ISN’T  that  an  intriguing  title?  But 
no  more  so  than  those  beautiful 
flowers  one  would  find  if  he  were  to 
really  go  through  a  moon  gate  into  a 
Chinese  or  Japanese  garden.  Yes,  you 
guessed  it,  I’m  talking  about  the  chrys¬ 
anthemum. 

Of  course  one  does  not  need  to 
travel  to  the  Orient  to  enjoy  chrysan¬ 
themums,  for  today  there  is  hardly  a 
garden  in  the  United  States  where  at 
least  one  of  the  thousands  of  varieties 
of  this  interesting  flower  could  not  be 
found.  Primarily  they  are  of  Chinese 
origin  although  Japan  and  India  have 
also  contributed  many  species.  The 
Chinese  mums  have  large  blooms 
somewhat  resembling  a  peony.  From 
India  came  the  small  pom-pom  types, 
and  from  Japan  came  the  beautiful, 
large,  curly  leaved  ones  that  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  football  games  in  the  fall. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  after 
2000  years  of  cultivation,  it  wasn’t 
until  1933  that  the  first  promising  hy¬ 
brid,  called  Mercury,  was  introduced. 
We  now  have  mums  in  a  variety  of 
brilliant  colors,  interesting  shapes,  and 
sizes  ranging  from  the  tiny  button 
mums  of  one  inch  diameter  to  the  huge 
“show”  mums  which  are  often  eight 
inches  or  over.  Some  of  the  other 
well-known  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  family  are  the  feverfews,  pyre- 
thrums,  marguerites,  and  the  shasta 
daisy  developed  by  the  late  Luther 
Burbank. 

Although  the  season  for  indoor 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
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chrysanthemums — grown  by  florists — 
is  quite  short,  they  still  rank  fourth  in 
importance  in  the  United  States  as  a 
commercial  flower.  Well  over  $500,- 
000  worth  are  used  annually. 

The  chrysanthemum  has  many  good 
features  which  make  it  a  desirable 
plant  for  our  gardens  and  perennial 
borders.  It  is  one  of  the  few  peren¬ 
nials  which  bloom  late  in  the  fall  so 
is  good  for  keeping  color  in  the  garden 
until  frost,  and  many  types  will  still 
be  blooming  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
garden  is  dead.  As  I  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  its  great  variety  of  color  and  size 
make  it  adaptable  to  most  any  type  of 
garden.  It  makes  very  good  cut  flow¬ 
ers  which  last  a  long  time  in  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  house. 

Plants  may  be  purchased  in  the  fall 
and  planted  in  full  bloom.  However, 
if  planted  in  the  early  spring  the  roots 
will  have  more  time  to  become  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  ground  freezes  and 
will  therefore  produce  stronger  plants 
the  next  year.  It  is  quite  simple  to  start 
new  plants  from  cuttings.  Sometime 
in  April  take  tip  cuttings  from  the  best 
shoots  of  the  best  plants  available,  4 
to  5  inches  is  the  best  length.  Then 
strip  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  half 
and  insert  each  cutting  in  either  sand 
or  vermiculite.  Keep  them  moist  and 
in  about  3  or  4  weeks  you  will  find 
that  they  have  good  roots  about  an 
inch  long.  Your  little  plants  are  then 
ready  to  be  put  into  pots  or  right  out 
in  the  garden.  They  like  sun  and 
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(plenty  of  water,  especially  when  first 
planted,  and  should  be  taken  up  and 
divided  every  year  or  two.  To  make 
strong  bushy  plants  you  should  pinch 
I  off  the  tips  when  they  are  about  6 
inches  tall  and  continue  doing  this  pe¬ 
riodically  until  about  the  first  of  July, 
i  Pinching  out  some  of  the  lateral  buds 
will  give  larger  blooms. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  facts 
about  the  chrysanthemum  which  are 
a  little  more  in  line  with  my  glamor¬ 
ous  title: 

The  chrysanthemum  is  the  flower  for 
the  month  of  November. 

A  drawing  of  a  chrysanthemum  is 


the  symbol  of  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
peror. 

What  were  probably  the  first  flower 
shows  began  in  ancient  China  as 
chrysanthemum  shows. 

One  of  the  most  popular  festivals  in 
Japan  is  celebrated  each  year  in 
October  and  is  called  kiku-no- 
sekku,  or  Feast  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

So,  even  if  you  don’t  happen  to 
enter  your  garden  through  a  moon 
gate,  you  can  still  get  a  little  touch  of 
the  exotic  Orient  just  by  planting  some 
chrysanthemums. 


WINTER  READING 


•Seasonal!  Suggestions 


This  is  the  month  of  Evergreens.  Their  color 
and  place  in  the  landscape  bridge  the  winter  gap 
between  summer  and  spring.  At  this  season  they 
are  not  only  the  dominant  feature  in  the  garden, 
but  in  the  home  as  well,  when  they  stand  bedecked 
with  tinsel  and  lights  at  Christmas.  This  is  their 
shining  hour.  Theirs  is  the  symbol  of  Christmas. 

It  is  also  a  time  for  gardeners  to  relax,  that 
is  if  you  haven’t  forgotten  to  hill  up  your  roses  or 
haven’t  had  time  to  plant  your  spring  flowering 
bulbs.  Of  course,  Christmas  preparations  will  take 
up  some  of  the  slack  time,  but  a  good  gardener 
should  find  some  time  for  reading,  now  and  in  the 
wintery  months  ahead.  This  is  a  gentle  reminder 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  Association,  you  have 
lending  privileges  at  the  Helen  Fowler  Library  at 
909  York  Street.  This  excellent  library  contains 
a  great  many  books  on  all  phases  of  gardening, 
and  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Whether  you  are  interested  in  roses 
or  iris,  bugs  or  plant  diseases,  landscaping  or  rock 
gardens,  you  will  find  an  appropriate  book  in  our 
library. 
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Instant  hammock-size  trees?  Well, 
almost  instant. 

It’s  later  than  you  think.  If  a  valu¬ 
able  tree  can  be  salvaged  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  if  large  trees  will  frame  a  view, 
screen  an  eyesore,  ensure  privacy  or 
provide  immediate  effect,  you’ll  find 
big  trees  can  be  moved  into  your  gar¬ 
den  efficiently  and  economically.  For 
the  price  of  an  air-conditioner,  a  cov¬ 
ered  patio,  or  a  two-week  vacation  for 
the  family,  purchase  of  large  trees 
will  bring  pride,  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  future  decades. 

Dial  your  favorite  nurseryman  or 
tree  serviceman  now.  He  has  select 
trees  that  give  shade  and  can  travel! 
With  his  facilities  and  experience  he 
knows  the  proper  digging  depth  to 
ensure  preserving  tree  roots  in  the 
proper  size  ball  of  earth,  how  to  wrap 
and  bind  the  ball,  and  how  to  handle 
the  tree  so  it  gets  into  its  new  location 
in  sound  condition.  As  soon  as  trees 
are  completely  dormant  (have  lost  all 
their  leaves),  preferably  during  the 
winter  months,  most  trees  can  be 
moved  safely;  in  fact,  it’s  almost  like 
sleep-walking,  in  many  instances  the 
tree  doesn’t  know  it’s  being  done  — 
it's  just  moving  from  one  bed  to  an¬ 
other. 

Almost  any  tree  can  be  moved  when 
dormant  except  birch.  Any  birch  more 
than  1  inch  in  diameter  must  be  balled 
and  moved  between  the  time  its  buds 
start  swelling  and  its  leaves  are  one- 


HAMMOCK-SIZE 

TREES 

AVAILABLE  NOW 

By  William  H.  Lucking 

(As  told  to  members  of  the 
Editorial  Staff) 

third  ultimate  size.  Birch  should  be  dug 
and  replanted  immediately.  Although 
big  trees  that  move  advantageously 
are  hard  to  define,  honeylocust,  elm 
and  maple  move  readily.  Oaks  larger 
than  8  inch  caliper  are  very  difficult 
to  move.  Horsechestnut,  walnut,  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffeetree,  large  hawthornes  and 
multiple-trunked  hawthornes  are  dif¬ 
ficult.  Among  the  difficult  and  very 
difficult  trees,  those  2V2  to  4  inch 
caliper  and  the  hawthornes  2  to  3  inch 
caliper  move  easily  with  a  ball  of 
earth.  Flowering  crabs  less  than  IV2 
inches  in  diameter  may  be  easily 
moved  bare  root  in  spring.  Crabs  and 
the  other  small  ornamentals  as  golden- 
raintree,  mountain  ash  should  be 
balled  if  more  than  2  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  A  tree  12  inches  in  diameter 
that  moves  easily  will  need  a  9  foot 
ball  of  earth. 

Due  to  their  fine  root  system  con¬ 
iferous  evergreens  must  be  moved 
balled  and  burlapped.  Evergreens  with 
14  to  16  inch  caliper  trunks  may  be 
moved  but  involve  some  risk.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  in  our  climate  tree  roots  seeking 
moisture  grow  much  deeper  than  in 
other  localities  where  they  have  greater 
surface  root  action,  hence  the  need  for 
deeper  balls.  In  other  areas  balls  are 
formed  wider  and  more  shallow. 

A  frozen  ball  is  necessary  only  if 
soil  will  not  adhere  to  the  tree  roots. 
If  the  tree  is  growing  in  very  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  extremely  dry  soil  the  tree 
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is  balled,  thoroughly  soaked,  and  if 
weather  conditions  are  unsuitable,  dry 
ice  is  used  to  freeze  the  ball. 

In  transplanting  a  big  tree  dig  the 
hole  at  least  two  feet  in  circumference 
beyond  the  perimeter  of  the  ball.  Then 
back-fill  with  good  loam  mixed  with 
;  peat.  Plant  big  trees  four  inches  below 
the  original  ground  level;  smaller  trees, 

■  two  inches  lower.  Water  well,  mulch 
with  leaves,  straw  or  peat.  If  the  win¬ 
ter  is  dry,  water  so  the  roots  will  not 
dry  out.  It  is  not  necessary  to  root  feed 
for  at  least  a  year  after  transplanting; 
let  the  tree  form  fibrous  roots  first. 

Cut  back  and  shape  deciduous  trees 
to  compensate  for  loss  of  roots.  Wrap 
trunks  and  first  lateral  limbs  with 
tree  wrap,  burlap  or  old  army  surplus 
camouflage  screen.  In  pruning  remove 
some  branches  entirely  and  trim  some 
tips.  Evergreens  need  no  pruning. 
Trees  need  not  be  set  as  they  grew 
in  the  nursery  with  north  to  north; 
plant  the  tree  to  conform  with  the 
landscaping — when  planting  next  to 
a  house,  turn  the  sparse  side  of  the 
tree  toward  the  house.  (Want  to  ar¬ 
gue?) 

Trees  should  be  guyed  as  soon  as 
planted  to  protect  against  strong  winds. 
Some  use  eyes  screwed  into  the  trunk 


of  large  trees.  In  guying  smaller  trees, 
the  use  of  hose  with  wire  running 
through  the  hose  is  preferable  since 
the  use  of  eyes  sometimes  can  be  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  trunk.  Guy  wire  may 
be  removed  after  the  first  year  on 
smaller  trees;  the  wires  should  be 
left  two  years  on  large  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Evergreens  are  slower  in  estab¬ 
lishing  their  fine  root  system,  too,  their 
density  offers  more  wind  resistance. 

Incidentally,  often  a  2  inch  tree 
moved  bare  root  will  soon  catch  up 
with  the  same  variety  if  moved  bare 
root  with  a  3  to  4  inch  trunk. 

Once  in  a  while  a  large  tree  must 
be  moved  in  late  spring  after  the  tree 
is  in  leaf.  By  spraying  with  Wiltproof, 
a  milky  protective  substance  that  seals 
off  all  evaporation,  a  balled  tree  may 
be  moved  safely.  The  process  is  ex¬ 
pensive  but  worthwhile  in  some  in¬ 
stances. 

This  information  is  presented  to 
improve  the  homeowner’s  knowledge 
of  moving  small  trees  on  his  own;  to 
increase  his  understanding  of  the  rel¬ 
ative  economy  in  moving  large  trees 
despite  the  hazards  and  immense 
equipment  involved;  to  augment  his 
recognizing  competency  and  reliability 
in  tree  service. 


EVERGREENS 

Use  twine  to  tie  together  the  branches  of  upright  evergreens  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  spreading  and  breaking  under  heavy  snows.  If  you 
are  trying  some  of  the  less  hardy  evergreens,  a  screening  of  burlap  will  cut 
down  on  wind  desiccation  and  will  screen  off  burning  winter  sun.  Although 
we  have  been  blessed  with  ample  moisture  so  far  this  year,  you  may  need 
to  water  your  evergreens  if  December  turns  out  to  be  a  dry  and  open 
month. 


MARSHALL 

NURSERIES 

Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscaping  with  Personality 

5825  W.  16th  Avenue 

BEImont  7-0445 
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APPENDIX 

CONIFERS  AT  GLENMORE 

ABIES 

A.  concolor  (any  seedling  or  any  clone 
rates  at  least  (2).) 

A.  concolor  clones:  Blue,  Buffalo,  Dense, 
Glenmore  (1),  Green.  Hill  Blue,  Hill 
Pyramid,  Marshall  (1),  New  Mexico, 
Peacock,  Violacea  (1),  Wyoming. 

A.  holophylla,  A.  homolepis,  A.  koreana, 
A.  lasiocarpa,  A.  lasiocarpa  clone  Dwarf, 
A.  1.  arizonica  clones  Rochester  (3)  and 
Hill  (3). 

CHAMAECYPARIS 

C.  nootkatensis  clone  Glenmore  (3),  C. 
obtusa  nana,  C.  pisifera. 

JUNIPERUS 

J.  chinensis  clones:  Ames,  (2),  aurea,  bla- 
auwi,  Expansa,  globosa  (2),  Hetzi  (3), 
Hillbush,  Iowa,  Maney  (1),  Pfitzeriana 
(1),  Pfitzeriana  aurea,  Pfitzeriana  Blue 
(1),  Pfitzeriana  Compact,  Pfitzeriana  Sil¬ 
ver  Blue,  Robusta,  Sargenti  Blue  (2), 
Sargenti  Green  (1),  Shoosmith,  Storey, 
Teas,  variegata. 

J.  communis  cracovia,  J.  c.  clone  Kohan- 
kie,  J.  c.  saxatilis. 

J.  c.  saxatilis  clones:  Dense,  Glenmore, 
Holly,  Will. 

J.  Deppeana  pachyplaea,  J.  horizontalis. 

J.  horizontalis  clones:  Admirabilis,  alpina, 
Bar  Harbor  (2),  Blue  Wilton  (1),  Com¬ 
pact  Andorra,  Douglasii  (2),  Filicinus 
(3),  Glauca,  glomerata,  Glenmore,  Green 
Bar  Harbor,  McCoy  No.  1,  McCoy  No. 
2  (2),  Marshall  (Black  Hills)  (2),  Pe- 
traeus,  plumosa  (3),  Pulchellus  (1),  Sub- 
glaucous,  Walter,  Will. 

J.  monosperma  (2),  J.  m.  clone  Glenmore, 
J.  occidentals  clones  glauca  (3),  J.  pro- 
cumbens,  J.  p.  nana  (3),  J.  sabina  clones: 
Arcadia  (3),  Broadmoor  (1),  Buffalo 
(1),  Glenmore,  Glenmore  Tamarix,  Scan- 
dia,  tamariscifolia  (1),  Von  Ehron  (2). 

J.  scopulorum. 

J.  scopulorum  clones:  Alba,  Big  Blue,  Blue 
Bush,  Blue  Haven  (2),  Chandler  Silver, 
Cologreen,  Communis  Type  (1),  Com¬ 
pact  Dewdrop,  Compact  Pathfinder,  Cone, 
Crawford,  Cupressifolia  erecta,  Dewdrop 
(3)  Emerald,  Erecta  glauca,  Fain,  Fain 
variegated,  Funalis,  Garee,  Glauca  com- 
pacta,  Glauca  Erecta,  Glenmore  Globe, 
Glenmore  Green,  Glenmore  Queen,  Glen¬ 
more  Weeping,  Globe,  Gracilis,  Gray 
Gleam  (Pat.  No.  848)  (1),  Green  King, 
Hall  Special,  Hall  Sport  (1),  Hilborn 
Globe  (3),  Holman  Blue,  Holman  Green, 
Horizontalis  (Hill  Silver),  Kenyon,  Lake- 
wood,  MacFarland  (2),  Madorra  (3), 


Marshall,  McCoy,  Moffet  (2),  Montana, 
Monument,  Northern  Beauty,  Park,  Path¬ 
finder  (3),  P.  G.  Green,  Salina,  Salome 
Blue,  Select  Blue,  Silver  Beauty,  Silver 
Cord  (3),  Silver  Glow  (3),  Sneedi,  Ster¬ 
ling  Dwarf,  Sutherland  (3),  Tabletop 
(2),  Tepee,  Tolleson  Weeping,  Victory, 
Weiri,  Welchi,  Whites  Silver  King  (1), 
Wyoming. 

J.  shepardii  torulosa  aureo-variegata  (J. 
chinensis  torulosa  aurea  variegata),  J. 
sphaerica  Keteleeri  (2),  (J.  chinensis 

Keteleeri),  J.  squamata,  J.  squamata 
Meyeri,  J.  squamata  clones  Parsoni  and 
Variegata,  J,  utahensis  (3),  J.  u.  clones 
Buffalo  and  Glenmore. 

J.  virginiana  clones:  Bluecoast,  Burkii,  Cana- 
erti  (1),  DeForest  Green  (3),  elegantis- 
sima,  globosa  (1),  Hilli  (1),  Hydrogreen, 
Kosteri,  Nevin  Blue,  Nova,  Platte  River 
(a  natural  hybrid,  not  a  clone),  Plume 
Koster,  Schottii,  Triomphe  D’Angers. 

PICEA 

Picea  abies  clones  Arctic  and  Sherwood,  P. 
asperata,  P.  Engelmanni,  P.  Engelmanni 
clones  Blue,  Loveland  Dwarf  and  micro- 
phylla,  P.  glauca,  P.  glauca  albertiana, 
P.  glauca  conica  (3),  P.  g.  nana  (2),  P. 
mariana,  P.  omorika,  P.  orientalis  aurea, 
P.  pungens  (most  well-formed  seedlings 
or  clones  rank  at  least  (3)),  P.  pungens 
clones:  argentea  (Kosteri)  (1),  Arnold 
Dwarf  (Hunnewelliana?)  (1),  Buffalo, 
Conifer  Weeping,  Glenmore,  Glenmore 
Golden,  Green,  Hess  Dwarf  (1),  Moer- 
heimi  (1),  Turkey  Creek. 

P.  Wilsoni. 

PINUS 

P.  aristata  (2),  P.  Bungeana,  P.  cembra  (3), 
P.  cembroides,  P.  c.  edulis  (3),  and  P.c.e. 
clone  Fort  Collins,  P.  contorta,  P.  con- 
torta  lalifolia  and  P.  c.  1.  clone  Dwarf, 
P.  densiflora  umbraculifera,  P.  flexilis  (2) 
and  P.  flexilis  clones  Glenmore  Pyramid 
(often  called  Glenmore  Dwarf)  and 
Glenmore  Silver  (1),  P.  flexilis  reflexa,  P. 
Griffithii,  P.  Heldreichii,  P.  koraiensis, 
P.  peuce  (3),  P.  ponderosa  pendula,  P. 
ponderosa  scopulorum  (3)  and  clone  P.p.s. 
Dwarf,  P.  resinosa,  P.  sylvestris  and  P.s. 
clones  argentea,  fastigiata  (2)  and  Wa¬ 
tered  (3). 

PSEUDOTSUGA 

Pseudotsuga  taxifolia  glauca  and  P.t.g. 
clones:  compacta  (3),  Densata,  Glenmore 
Blue,  Glenmore  Compact,  Hill  Blue  (2), 
Honnen,  Marshall  (2),  pendula,  pumila 
(2),  Pyramidata  (3),  viridis. 

TAXUS  (Shade  Only) 

Taxus  brevifolia,  T.  cuspidata  densa  (3). 
P.  c.  nana. 
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THUJA  (Shade  Only) 

Thuja  occidentalis  clones  Dark  Green  (3), 
Fairfax,  Glenmore  Dwarf,  Glenmore 
Pyramid,  Hetz  Midget  (2),  robusta 
(Wareana)  (3). 

TSUGA  CANADENSIS  (Shade  Only) 

DECIDUOUS  TREES  AND 
!  SHRUBS  AND  BROADLEAF 
:  EVERGREENS  AT 

j  GLENMORE 

Acer  glabrum,  A.  grandidentatum,  A.  Ne- 
gundo,  Alnus  tenuifolia,  Amelanchier 
alnifolia,  Amorpha  brachycarpa,  A.  cane- 
scens,  A.  fruticosa,  A.  nana,  Arcto- 
staphylos  patula,  A.  Uva-ursi,  Betula 
occidentalis  (B.  fontinalis),  B.  glandu- 
Iosa,  Celtis  occidentalis,  Cerocarpus  mon- 
tanus  (C.  parvifolius),  Chrysothamnus 
graveolens,  Clematis  ligusticifolia,  C.  ori- 
entalis,  Cornus  Baileyi,  C.  stolonifera 
coloradensis,  Crataegus  cerronis,  Elaeagnus 
commutata  (E.  argentea),  Forestiera  neo- 
mexicana,  Holodiscus  dumosus,  Humulus 
lupulus,  Jamesia  americana,  Lonicera  in- 
volucrata,  Mahonia  Aquifolium,  M. 


haematocarpa,  M.  nervosa,  M.  repens, 
Mamillaria  vivipara,  Opuntia  fragilis, 
Pachistima  Myrsinites,  Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia,  Physocarpus  monogynus,  P. 
opulifolius  nanus,  Populus  acuminatus 
clone  Glenmore,  P.  Andrewesii,  P.  an- 
gustifolia,  P.  clone  Buffalo,  P.  clone  Rob¬ 
erts,  P.  Sargentii,  P.  Tacamahacca  (P. 
balsamifera),  P.  tremuloides,  P.  Wizlizeni, 
Potentilla  fruticosa,  Prunus  americana,  P. 
Besseyi,  P.  virginiana  melanocarpa,  P. 
virginiana  melanocarpa  clone  Yellow 
Fruit,  P.  pennsylvanica,  P.  tenella  (P 
nana),  P,  tomentosa,  Ptelia  trifoliata, 
Purshia  tridentata,  Quercus  Gambellii, 
Rhus  glabra  cismontana,  R.  Rydbergii, 
R.  trilobata,  Ribes  aureum,  R.  cereum, 
R.  setosum  (R.  Saximontanum) ,  Robinia 
luxurians,  Rosa  Sayi,  Rubus  deliciosus, 
R.  deliciosus  clone  Double,  R.  spectabilis, 

R.  idaeus  strigosus,  Salix  amydaloides, 

S.  alba  vitellina  (Salix  aurea),  S.  exigua, 
S.  irrorata,  Sambucus  canadensis,  S.  me¬ 
lanocarpa,  Shepherdia  argentea,  S.  cana¬ 
densis,  Symphoricarpus  oreophilus,  Tam- 
arix  gallica,  Ulnus  americana,  U.  ameri¬ 
cana  pendula,  Viburnum  edule  (V.  pauci- 
florum),  Yucca  baccata,  Yucca  glauca. 


FOR  THE  BIRDS 


While  many  of  our  birds  have  gone  south  for 
the  winter,  we  find  that  many  have  taken  up  winter 
quarters  here.  When  the  weather  is  good,  they 
seem  to  forage  pretty  well  for  themselves,  but  when 
snow  covers  the  ground  they  are  often  hard  pressed 
for  food.  Set  up  a  bird  feeding  station  in  your  yard 
and  enjoy  the  antics  of  the  different  feathered 
personalities  who  come  to  take  advantage  of  your 
winter  hospitality.  Some  of  the  foods  recommend¬ 
ed  for  such  a  feeding  station  are:  suet  and  fatty 
trimmings  from  meat;  seeds  of  sunflower,  pump¬ 
kin,  millet,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  numerous  weed 
seeds.  Most  of  the  garden  shops  now  carry  mixed 
seeds  for  wild  birds.  In  addition  bread  crumbs, 
popcorn,  and  nuts  are  welcome  tidbits  for  the  birds. 
Once  you  start  a  feeding  station  keep  it  filled.  Birds 
learn  to  rely  on  finding  food  there  and  will  suffer 
when  you  neglect  it. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  weather,  if  it  should 
stay  dry  for  any  long  period  of  time,  3  to  4  weeks, 
get  out  the  hose  and  give  everything,  particularly 
the  evergreens,  a  good  soaking. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year — 

— Pat. 
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1960  INDEX 


ANNUALS 

Colorado  Flowers  Score  Again,  James  C. 
Lloyd,  Jan. -Feb.,  P.  5 

1960  All-America  Selections,  W.  Ray  Hast¬ 
ings,  Jan. -Feb.,  P.  7 

Sowing  Annual  Seeds,  John  S.  Coryell, 
March,  P.  54 

Marigolds  And  Such,  M.  Walter  Pesman, 
July,  P.  220 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

In  Our  Library,  Jan. -Feb.,  P.  31 

In  Our  Library,  March,  P.  63 

In  Our  Library,  June,  P.  173 

In  Our  Library,  July,  P.  214 

BOTANIC  GARDENS 

Denver  Botanic  Gardens  —  Progress  In 
1959,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  15 

Children’s  Garden  Number  One  Project, 
March,  P.  56 

Landscape  Architects  Give  Plans  To  Denver 
Botanic  Gardens,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth, 
June,  P.  166 

Miniature  Rose  Garden,  July,  P.  216 

Cactus  Garden,  August,  P.  250 

Hortus  Siccus  (L.),  Mrs.  E.  R.  Kalmbach, 
Nov. -Dec.,  P.  314 

BULBS 

Nature  Does  Not  Plant  Things  In  Rows  — 
Or  Naturalistic  Spring  Bulbs,  M.  Walter 
Pesman,  Sept. -Oct.,  P.  268 

Save  Those  Tender  Plants,  Dr.  Helen  Zeiner, 
Sept. -Oct.,  P.  282 

CONSERVATION 

The  Wilderness  Bill,  F.  A.  Cajori,  June, 
P.  161 

CULTURAL  PRACTICES 

1960  All-America  Selections,  W.  Ray  Hast¬ 
ings,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  7 

Who’s  For  Rejuvenation,  Dr.  Moras  L.  Shu- 
bert,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  12 

Innocents  “Abroad”  Or  What,  When,  and 
How  Does  One  Plant  In  California?,  Ro¬ 
bert  E.  More,  March,  P.  49 

Iron  In  Your  Garden,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth, 
March,  P.  57 

Gardening  With  Colorado  Wildings,  Ruth 
Ashton  Nelson,  April,  P.  96 

The  Pruning  of  Roses,  Clyde  Learned,  April, 
P.  100 

Keep  ’em  Covered  With  Salpiglossis,  Edna 
Lucas,  May,  P.  1 19 


Gardening  With  Colorado  Wildings,  II, 
Ruth  Ashton  Nelson,  June,  P.  168 

Fall  Lawn  Repair  Time,  Herbert  C.  Gun- 
dell,  Sept. -Oct.,  P.  273 

Is  It  Safe  To  Do  Fall  Planting  And  Trans¬ 
planting?,  Dr.  Moras  Shubert,  Sept. -Oct., 
P.  276 

Save  Those  Tender  Plants,  Dr.  Helen  Zeiner. 
Sept. -Oct.,  P.  282 

Plant  Now  With  Container  Grown  Nursery 
Stock,  John  Cramer,  Sept. -Oct.,  P.  289 
Organic  Gardening  and  Composting,  Sept.-; 
Oct.,  P.  294 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 

Sowing  Annual  Seeds,  John  S.  Coryell, 
March,  P.  54 

Miniature  Golf  In  Your  Own  Back  Yard. 
Edgar  Johnson,  August,  P.  243 

Stretch  Your  Home,  Aug.,  P.  256 
Pomander  Balls,  Kathryn  Kalmbach,  Nov.- 
Dec.,  P.  318 

EVERGREENS 

The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Dr.  Richard  G. 
Beidleman,  Aug.,  P.  81 

The  Glenmore  Arboretum,  Robert  E.  More. 
Nov.-Dee.,  P. 

FORESTRY 

The  Aspen  Of  Colorado,  C.  Gordon  Wyatt. 
Aug.,  P.  236 

Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress  Stamp,  Aug., 
P.  254 

GARDEN  CLUBS 

Composting,  Mrs.  John  Scott,  Jan.-Feb.,  P. 
26 

Composting,  Mrs.  John  Scott,  March,  P.  64 
Composting,  Mrs.  John  Scott,  April,  P.  102 
Composting,  Mrs.  John  Scott,  May,  P.  134 
Composting,  Mrs.  John  Scott,  June,  P.  176 
Composting,  Mrs.  John  Scott,  July,  P.  212 
Composting,  Mrs.  John  Scott,  Aug.,  P.  252 

Composting,  Mrs.  John  Scott,  Sept.-Oct.,  P. 
291 

Composting,  Mrs.  John  Scott,  Nov. -Dec.,  P. 
326 

HORTICULTURAL  DISPLAYS 

Look  And  Learn  Tours,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  10 
Colorado  Garden  Show,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  25 
What  Is  A  Garden  Show?,  March,  P.  48 
Look  and  Learn  Tours,  March,  P.  65 
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Colorado  Garden  Show — The  Design  And 
Its  Designer,  April,  P.  91 

Look  And  Learn  Tours,  April,  P.  104 

Look  And  Learn  Tours,  May,  P.  128 

Gardens  Designed  For  Outdoor  Living,  Vel¬ 
la  Conrad,  June,  P.  149 

Worlds  Largest  Flower  Show,  M.  Walter 
Pesman,  June,  P.  165 

Look  And  Learn  Garden  Tours,  July,  P.  195 

The  Green  Thumb  Goes  To  A  Flower 
Show,  Aug.,  P.  233 

HOUSE  PLANTS 

House  Plants,  LaVica  Bonar,  Jan. -Feb.,  P. 
11 

Who’s  For  Rejuvenation?,  Dr.  Moras  L. 
Shubert,  Jan. -Feb.,  P.  12 

Planters,  Sue  Kelly,  Nov. -Dec.,  P. 

LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 

The  Denver  Civic  Center,  S.  R.  DeBoer, 
Jan. -Feb.,  P.  18 

How  Little?  How  Much?,  Gerald  F.  Kess¬ 
ler,  March,  P.  45 

Tapestries  And  Gardens,  Julia  H.  Andrews, 
April,  P.  98 

Our  Own  Pool  And  Waterfall,  Lucille  P. 
Esmiol,  May,  P.  117 

Landscape  Architects  Give  Plans  To  Den¬ 
ver  Botanic  Gardens,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth, 
June,  P.  166 

I  “Life  Without  Phlox  Is  An  Error”,  Chris 
Moritz,  June,  P.  174 

The  Cool  Green  Garden,  Mrs.  Persis  M. 
Owen,  July,  P.  197 

What  Do  You  Learn  When  You  Are  Look¬ 
ing  At  Gardens?,  M.  Walter  Pesman, 
July,  P.  201 

Art  In  The  Garden,  Frances  White  Novitt, 
July,  P.  206 

Miniature  Golf  In  Your  Own  Back  Yard, 
Edgar  Johnson,  Aug.,  P.  243 

Nature  Does  Not  Plant  Things  In  Rows — 
Or  Naturalistic  Spring  Bulbs,  M.  Walter 
Pesman,  Sept. -Oct.,  P.  268 

Out  Where  The  Plains  Meet  The  Mountains, 
Pauline  Steele,  Sept.-Oct.,  P.  297 

LAWNS 

Bluegrass  (Poa  pratensis)  As  A  Lawn  Grass, 
Robert  W.  Schery,  March,  P.  60 

Fertilizing  Lawns,  Charles  M.  Drage,  April, 
P.  95 

Crabgrass  Control,  Jess  L.  Fults,  May,  P. 
132 

Lawn  Seed  Recommendation,  Chas.  M. 
Drage,  May,  P.  140 

Fall  Lawn  Repair  Time,  Herbert  C.  Gun- 


dell,  Sept.-Oct.,  P.  273 

MEETINGS  AND  REPORTS 

Annual  Plant  Auction  And  Sale,  Jan. -Feb.. 
P.  10 

House  Plant  Clinic,  Jan. -Feb.,  P.  10 
Cooperation  At  Its  Best,  Jan. -Feb.,  P.  17 

Shade  Tree  Conference  To  Be  Held  In 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  Jan. -Feb.,  P.  29 

Officers  And  Trustees  Elected,  March,  P. 
41 

Plant  And  Antique  Auction,  March,  P.  47 

Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Associ¬ 
ation  Report  For  1959,  March,  P.  66 

Plant  And  Antique  Auction,  April,  P.  80 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds  To  Lecture,  April, 
P.  105 

Annual  Plant  Auction,  May,  P.  113 
Report  Of  Street  And  Shade  Tree  Commit¬ 
tee,  May,  P.  131 

National  Convention  And  Rose  Show  Of 
The  American  Rose  Society,  Dabney  Otis 
Collins,  June,  P.  151 

Plant  Auction  Report,  July,  P.  215 
Plant  Doctor  Honored,  August,  P.  258 
A  Look  Forward,  M.  Walter  Pesman,  Nov.- 
Dec.,  P.  312 

Honoring  Pat  Gallavan,  MWP,  Nov. -Dec., 
P.  311 

NATURE 

Wind  River  Caper,  E.  K.  Edwards,  Jan.- 
Feb.,  P.  30 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Dig  These  Questions,  Jan. -Feb.,  P.  32 
Dig  These  Questions,  March,  P.  63 

What  Do  You  Want  To  Know  About 
Plants?,  M.  Walter  Pesman,  May,  P.  120 

Dig  These  Questions,  May,  P.  139 
Dig  These  Questions,  June,  P.  178 
Dig  These  Questions,  July,  P.  222 
What’s  In  A  Name?  Much!,  M.  Walter  Pes¬ 
man,  Aug.,  P.  247 
Dig  These  Questions,  Aug.,  P.  260 
Dig  These  Questions,  Sept.-Oct.,  P.  298 

ROSES 

History  and  Purpose  Of  All  America  Rose 
Selections,  Inc.,  March,  P.  52 
The  Pruning  Of  Roses,  Clyde  Learned. 
April,  P.  100 

National  Convention  And  Rose  Show  Of 
The  American  Rose  Society,  Dabney  Otis 
Collins,  June,  P.  151 

Climbing  Roses,  Alice  Quinn,  June,  P.  154 
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SEASONAL  SUGGESTIONS 

January-February,  P.  33 

March,  P.  69 

April,  P.  106 

May,  P.  141 

July,  P.  223 

August,  P.  259 

September-October,  P.  299 

PARKS 

The  Denver  Civic  Center,  S.  R.  DeBoer, 
Jan.-Feb.,  P.  18 

Trees  From  Surveyors  Stakes,  Edmond  Wal¬ 
lace,  April,  P.  104 

Parks — The  Outward  Visible  Symbols  Of 
Democracy,  Edmond  Wallace,  April,  P 
123 

Park  Infringement,  John  Wister,  July,  P.  203 

PERENNIALS  AND  BIENNIALS 

Colorado  Flowers  Score  Again,  James  C. 
Lloyd,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  5 

1960  All-America  Selections,  W.  Ray  Hast¬ 
ings,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  7 

History  And  Purpose  Of  All-America  Rose 
Selections,  Inc.,  March,  P.  52 

Gardening  With  Colorado  Wildings,  Ruth 
Ashton  Nelson,  April,  P.  96 

Mums  For  Long  Lasting  Flowers,  W.  Ray 
Hastings,  May,  P.  137 

Has  Phlox  Lost  Popularity?,  M.  Walter  Pes- 
man,  June,  P.  162 

Gardening  With  Colorado  Wildings,  II,  Ruth 
Ashton  Nelson,  June,  P.  168 

Bold  Beauty  with  Oriental  Poppies,  Rose 
Christensen,  July,  P.  205 

Dividing  And  Planting  Iris,  July,  P.  218 
Poison  Hemlock,  Aug.,  P.  249 

About  Chrysanthemums,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth, 
Sept.-Oct.,  P.  285 

Through  the  Moon  Gate,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Buf- 
fum,  Nov.-Dee.,  P.  328 

PLANT  MATERIALS 

Newcomers,  Beware!,  May,  P.  129 

Groundcovers  For  Colorado,  M.  Walter 
Pesman,  Aug.,  P.  242 

PLANT  PROPAGATION 

Who’s  For  Rejuvenation?  Dr.  Moras  L.  Shu- 
bert,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  12 


Save  Those  Tender  Plants,  Dr.  Helen  Zeiner 
Sept.-Oct.,  P.  282 

SHRUBS 

Favorite  Shrubs  For  Landscaping,  March 
P.  42 

Shrubs  For  Summer,  Mrs.  William  Crisp. 
Aug.,  P.  234 

Plant  Now  With  Container  Grown  Nursery 
Stock,  John  Cramer,  Sept.-Oct.,  P.  289 

TREES 

The  Right  Tree  In  The  Right  Spot,  Mrs. 
William  Crisp,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  28 

The  Tree  For  Your  Home,  Mrs.  William 
Crisp,  March,  P.  77 

The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Dr.  Richard  G. 
Beidleman,  April,  P.  81 

Snow  Damage  To  And  By  Trees,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Hildreth,  April,  P.  85 

Growing  Fruit  On  Dwarf  Trees,  Carl  Jor¬ 
gensen,  April,  P.  92 

Trees  That  Bloom  In  The  Spring,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Crisp,  May,  P.  114 

Planting  For  Home  Beauty,  April,  P.  122 

Renaissance  Of  Tree  Planting,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Crisp,  June,  P.  158 

Trees  Have  Vast  Cooling  Influence,  July, 
P.  221 

The  Aspen  Of  Colorado,  C.  Gordon  Wyatt. 
Aug.,  P.  236 

Autumn  Goes  Out  In  Color,  Mrs.  William 
Crisp,  Sept.-Oct.,  P.  279 

Plant  Now  With  Container  Grown  Nursery 
Stock,  John  Cramer,  Sept.-Oct.,  P.  289 

VEGETABLES 

1960  All-America  Selections,  W.  Ray  Hast¬ 
ings,  Jan.-Feb.,  P.  7 

WILD  FLOWERS 

Gardening  With  Colorado  Wildings,  Ruth 
Ashton  Nelson,  April,  P.  96 

Gardening  With  Colorado  Wildings,  II,  Ruth 
Ashton  Nelson,  June,  P.  168 

Plains  Plants  Aren’t  Too  Plain,  Dr.  Moras 
L.  Shubert,  June,  P.  171 

fc?  r ; 

E.  O.  S.  Flower  Survey,  Dr.  Moras  L.  Shu¬ 
bert,  Aug.,  P.  239 

Penstemons  Are  Fun,  Sue  McLane,  Aug., 
P.  240 
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A  visit  to  our  garden  shop  is  a  rewarding  experience 
for  the  gardening  enthusiast.  Here  you’ll  find  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  garden  tools,  insecticides  and  plant 
foods  and  other  gardening  accessories  ...  all 
displayed  in  attractive  surroundings.  Courteous,  ex¬ 
perienced  people  are  on  hand  to  serve  you.  May  we 
see  you  soon? 

74  Years  Experience  in  the  Denver  Area. 


A/u/lo&tt&a, 


CONTINUED  HOT  WEATHER 


(Remember  the  Weather  Forecasts  Last  Summer?) 

Come  to  our  nursery  growing  field  and  select  a  shade  tree 
of  your  choice  that  is  up  to  14-18  feet  tall  that  we  move  with 
a  ball  of  earth.  These  are  well  branched  and  will  give  you 
quick  shade. 


.  / 


LAMEDA 


Denver's  Garden  Center 

2645  W.  Alameda  Ave. 


URSERY/  Inc. 


Write  or  call  for 
free  catalogue 

WE  5-3528 


(free* 

Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 
909  YORK  STREET 

DENVER  6,  COLORADO 
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